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INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

SUBJECT ASSOCIATE - BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 
Salary Scale i £ 7.659 - £8.559 
The Schoolot Information Resources (Library Division) requires h 
graduate m Library nntl Information Studies for this post. T ho post 
will be particularly attractive to those wishing to register with the 
Library Association, since Iho Sehuol operates n Library Association 
approved training course. It is anticipated that the postliorder will 
spend one or two days a week working iri tho specia list Manngeni ent 
Library tit tho Institute's Danbury Park Management Centre and the 
remaining days at tho Chelmsford Silo Managemen t coliociton Tho 
Library Division operates computer ordennq and cataloguing and the 
ponlhaMer will provido assistance in this aspect ot I lie work load. 
Generous relocation expenses payabto in npprovod casos 
Application forms end further details ovRilalilo from Iho 
Personnel Off Ico, Essex Institute of Higher Education, 

Victoria Read South, Chelmsford CM I Essex CM 1 1LL. 
Telephone Chelmsford (0245) 493131 extension 247, 

Closing dalo: B October 1907 
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Editor's Secretary 

responsible for all aspects of running a busy office 
and handling telephone calls 
and correspondence with authors, 
publishers and readers. 

Applicants should have good shorthand, typing 
and word-processing. Interest in books essential, 
foreign languages desirable. 

Starting salary £11,000 pa, plus luncheon 
vouchers. Six weeks' holiday. 

Apply toiThe Editor, TLS, Priory House, 

St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
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TROPICAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
LONDON 

'riieTrnpii-al Devclupinenl arid Renearcli Institute! I Dili) 
is a sc-ic-ni ific unit «f t lit* Overseas Development Administ ration 
•if llie foreign and Gniinu»nweiillli Office. TDK l cnllaliorntes 
with developing c«n mi ries IomiKt ngriciilmr.il nnd health 
problems. 

Scientific Librarian 

Yuii will he involved in a wide range of library and infurm- 
■ii inn work including cataloguing, clawifying nml mdeving 
library material; answering cm [niries using both manual and 
computer-based bibliographic retrieval systems; loans and 
inlcrlihr.iry loans journal ecniirnl; Muck editing. 

You die mid have u recognised degree- level qualification in 
libr.uy or infur unit ion science. A science degree, or knowledge 
of library eon i pi Her uppli ear ions, and experience of work in a 
scientific lihraiy would he an advantage. 

The post is Iwncd in I^ndonbut there are plana for tho 
Institute to move to Chut hnm, Kent within the next 2 years. 

Appointment .ixJivienlifie Officer jL , J2H(l-CU.td5 (meUidiug 
£I4M Inner I .oiiduu Weighting) neenrding to t|nuli treat ions 
anti experience. 

lor fun her details and an application form (to lie returned 
In l(i ( k-tc iIkt I'M 7) write to (livil Service Ouniiiission, 

Alei icon Link. H.isiugstokc, 1 1 a ills HI *21 IJH, or telephone 
HuMtigMukc (i>25ti) -IfiH? * I (answering service operates outside 
office' limirs). Plciise quote ref: SII/57/JD. 

Thu Civil Service is an equal opportunity employer 
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YOUR muniiscrlpt prolei- 
vlonnlly tyred anil presantnd- 
tur tlir OuhllBhnr. Electronic. 
»Av. Lli Bryan. -CJalcItiopfa- 
gan", aid •' Muor Rond. 
Tatham Folia. Lanriitrr LAS 
' BPN. 04BB G163B. Small 
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to fill a lenuru- track punt I Ian 
In Its Collar lion nevnlupmrnt 
Olvlnlnn. Mpinorlal Unlver- 
sitv. tin I nitliiit inn of upprux- 
iniulely 14.000 FTE unitor- 
qraUiiate ami 1 ,000 nrailuatR 
fjnrallnrt-nt. In the anl) unl- 
xarsllv In ihn nrnvlncn and 
of for* urailualr ■ iidui'afion 

(lirouah Ph.D. Thu Unlvrr-ifty 
Library ronalutn or throe bran- 
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nlctulorin. with !an annual 
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. Social Work; ppsalbly Inrom- 
lil nation with Psyrhulonv or 
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prrlnl lo i»rw us the Co- 
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TLS Crossword No 51 

A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct solution opened on 
October 9. Entries should be addressed to TLS Crossword, Prion 
House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The winner of 
Crossword No 50 is Walter Kendrick, 300 West 12th Sheet, New 
York, NY 10014, USA. 


PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY 

Department ol History 

Junior Position In Indian or 
African History 
The Department of History at 
Princelon University solicits 
applications for a Junior 
position in the history of 
modem India or precolonlai 
Africa. 

Appllcantsshouidsenda 
copy of a curriculum vitas, to 
arrive hy 31 October, to 

Robert LTlgnor 
Department of History 
Princeton University ' 
Princeton NJ 08544 USA 
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Across 

I Arraign, as Burke did, une 
member per person. (7) 

5 InscL Latvian city returns to 
island condition. (7) 

9 Overindulges Jeeves, for exam- 
ple: he has his hand in the 
public purse. (9) 

10 Middle- Easterner bocks the in- 
telligence or Onassis. (5) 

11 Book put together by aii 
apprentice tramp. (5J 

12 Maritime arrangement put nun 
in a pel. (9) 

14, He had an irregular association 
with bdys in the Murylchope 
area, (fi,6) 

17 Author of n play that was llie 
, thing? (6,8) 

21 Is auditor, in true outline, id a 
play, by Zimri. (9) 

23 A yen in Ireland to retreat to 
the nest. (5). 

24 Bastard wing nesting in magical 
Ulan Bator. (5) r 

25 Musical sweetheart front the 
Wilsoii era. f 9) . 

26 Anyhow, i|'s in the South-East , 

• Slxtps’s monument. (7) 

27 Unslead sort of |iotsc backed^ 
; . by Lawrence. (7) 


4 Prufrock was unnrii*w ; ^ 

them, finally. (5,6) .j. . 

5 Expose oneseir W 
tnhioid. (3) 

6 “Now trust a heart rttaltw 
you, / And firmly say d* , 

• •- (Emily Brong^' 

7 Pound the father or the |'! trt P 
movement. (7) . _ J 

8 "Like gold lo *'n[ c . 
beat , . (DonneJ ^ 

13 Minnjc or Ranee, for 

proverbially slonc-fdced- 1- rj 

15 By some such nilrnde tunf** 

Macduff. (9) ' . .ty 

16 Ports of goir courses if 
Hardy iurfcuticrs? (8)v • v 

18 "More block thhn-^J'Lv 
front of March. (TitiniPjW 

19 Liars - i.e. disorderly 
neighbour of 10. (7) Jji 

20 Silver, for example. « ,« 

. Uorhimts canlculm . 

22 Parl-rocInmatiOn . . .. 

famous in strings. (5) 

25 The filer with the horwJW 

described by Milton.- (• J 

Solution tp Crossword Np 50 
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■Down... '. - • 

1 Not out I Top entertainer be- 
tytaeii two moults. (6) ' 

2 Expressions of disgust from bne 
- of-lncohceivable. family pride. 
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The Truth in Painting 

JACQUES DERRIDA 
translated by Geoff Bennington & 
Ian McLeod 

By examining from all angles the 
question of "truth" in painting - how 
it is to be understood and whether it 
can in fact be rendered - Derrida's 
new work forces the reader to reas- 
sess the ways in which painting can 
be described, discussed and seen. 

£39.95 Cloth 408pp illus. 

0-226-14323-6 

£15.95 Paper 0-226-14324-4 

The Body in the Mind 

The Bodily Basis of Meaning, 

Imagination and Reason 

MARK JOHNSON 
Johnson’s extended philosophical 
account exposes the inadequacies of . 
the nbjectivist philosophical tradi- 
tion in its rigid separation of mind 
from body, cognition from emotion 
and reason from imagination. 

£21.95 Cloth 284pp 
0-226-40317-3 

A Social History of 
Modern Art 

Volume 1 : Art in an Age of 

Revolution, 1750-1800 
ALBERT BOIME 

. With this work Albert Botme begins a 
multivolume social history of West- 
ern art in the modern epoch from the 
French Revolution to World War 1 . 

£27.95 Cloth 456pp ilfus. 
0-226-06332-1 

Folktales of India 

EDITED BY BRENDA E. F. 

BECK, PETER J. ClAUS, 
PRAPHULLADATTA GOSWAMI 
& JAWAHARLAL HANDOO 
Bringing together nearly 100 tales 
assembled by eighteen regional 
folklorists and translated from four- 
teen languages, FoWrtafes of India, 
opens this Vast narrative world to 
. readers of English . 

£23.95 Cloth 392pp Illus. 
0-226-04080-1 

Imagining the 
Penitentiary 

r Fiction and the Architecture 
of Mind in Eighteenth-Century 
England 

JOHN BENDER . 

In this . ambitious Interdisciplinary 
work John Bender investigates the 
role of the novel in the development 
of institutions, (inking the realist 
novel tp the emergence of penitenti- 
ary architecture as an Identifiable 
genre. : ■ " 

■ £23.95 CloUr 352pp Illus.: . - i 

0-22^4228-6 

Death is the Mother of 

Beauty. 'i 

Mind, Metaphor, Criticism v . ! 

. MARKTURNER 
Mark Turner's ambitious study 
explores and exposes connec- 
tions between thought, know- 
ledge and literature. 

£13-50 Qloth 224pp 

■ 0-226-81721-4) : 
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A good man and a perfect play 


Gore Vidal 


RICHARD ELLMANN 
Oscar Wilde 

632pp. Hamish Hamilton. £15. 
0241 123925 


Must one have a heart of stone to read The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol without laughing7 (In 
life, practically no one ever gets to kill the thing 
he hates, much less loves.) And did not De 
Proftmdis plumb for all time the shallows of the 
most-reported love-affair of the past hundred 
years, rivalling even (hat of Waliis and David, 
ils every nuance (O Bosie!) known to all, while 
trembling rosy lips yet form, over and over 
again, those doom-laden syllables The Cad- 
ogan Hotel? Oscar Wilde. Yet again. Why? 

In Four Dubliners (1987), Richard Ellmann 
published essays on Yeats, Joyce, Wilde and 
Beckett. ‘These four”, he admits, “make a 
strange consortium. Yet resemblances of 
which they were unaware. begin to appear." 
Certainly no one could detect these resemb- 
lances better than (he late Professor Ellmann, 
who devoted much of a distinguished career to 
Joyce and Yeats. He tells us that at eighteen 
Yeats heard Wilde lecture, while Joyce, at 
twenty, met Yeats and called him too old. In 
1928 young Beckett met Joyce and they be- 
came friends .... So much for the traffic; 
somewhat more to the point, “Wilde and Yeats 
reviewed each other's work with mutual re- 
gard, and sometimes exploited the same 
themes. Joyce memorialized Wilde as a heroic 
victim, and repeatedly quoted or referred to 
him in his writings later. Beckett was saturated 
in all their works . . . . Displaced, witty, com- 
plex , savage they companion [sic] each other." 
1 wonder. 

Since Ellmann had already written magis- 
terial works on two of the four, symmetry and 
sympathy plainly drew him to a third; lienee, 
this latest biography of Wilde; this last bio- 
graphy of Ellmann, our time's best academic 
^ htegwphat, Although Ellmann was unusually 
intelligent, 0 quality seldom found in acadente 
or, indeed, on Parnassus itself, Wilde does not 
quite suit his schema or his talent. Aside from 
the fact that the Four Dubliners, as he ac- 
knowledges, “were chary of acknowledging 
their connection”, I suspect that the control- 
ling adjective here is “academic”. To an 
academic of EllmBnn’s generation, explication 
is all. 

The problem with Wilde is that he docs not 


need explication or interpretation. He needs 
only to be read, or listened to. He plays no 
word-games other than that most mechanical 
of verbal (ricks, the paradox. When he rises to 
the sublime in poetry or prose there is so much 
purple all over the place that one longs for the 
clean astringencies of Swinburne. 

On those occasions when Wilde is true mas- 
ter, the inventor of a perfect play about no-- 
thing and everything, we don’t need to have 
the jokes explained. One simply laughs; and 
wonders why no one else has ever been able to 
sustain for so long so flawlessly elegant a verbal 
riff. I would not like to rise in the academic 
world wilh a dissertation on Wilde's master- 
piece and I suspect (but do not know) that 
hardly anyone has tried; particularly now that 
ever-easy Beckett’s clamorous silences await, 
so temptingly, tenure-seekers. 

All in all, Wilde provides little occasion for 
Ellmann's formidable critical apparatus. 
Where Ellmann showed us new ways of look- 
ing at Yeats and, above all, at Joyce, he can do 
nothing more with Wilde than fit him into a 
historical context and tell, yet again, the pro- 
fane story so well known (0 those who read. Is 
this worth while? I am not so sure. Ellmann 
does straighten out earlier versions of the gos- 
pel -or bad news, I suppose one should say. He 
rises to the essential prurience; and it is 
interesting to know that at thirty-one, after a 
lifetime of vigorous heterosexuality which had 
given him not only two children but syphilis, 
Wilde was seduced by Robert Ross, then aged 
seventeen, at Oxford. It is also interesting to 
know that Wilde, unlike Byron, Charlemagne 
and Lassie, was not into buggery, preferring 
either oral sex or the Dover-sole kiss cum inter- 
crural friction. What a one-time Warden of All 
Souls did for Lawrence, Ellmann now does for 
Wilde. Future generations will be in his - their 
- debt. 

Future generations. Now, let us be relevant, 
the essential task of the irrelevant (O, Oscar!): 
will there be future generations'} The British 
press of the Aidsy Eighties thinks not. Accord- 
ing to the Daily Mall ; the last man on ekrth 
died in 1986, clutching to bis dehydrated 
bosom a portrait of Margaret Thatcher. 
According to the New York Post (an Austra- 
lian newspaper whose editors are able to do 
simple sums), the human race will be dead by 
century’s end due to rabid homos and drug- 
takers (mostly black and Hispanic and vici- 
ously opposed to prayer in America’s chaste 
book-less schools). Therefore, it is now necess- 
ary to trot out an Oscar Wilde suitable for our 


anxious plague-ridden times. In the four dec- 
ades since the Second World War, Wilde has 
gradually become more and more a victim- 
hero of a hypocritical society whose most 
deeply cherished superstitions about sex were 
to he violently shaken, first, by the war, where 
the principal secret of the warrior male lodge 
was experienced by millions on a global scale 
and, second, by Dr Alfred C. Kinsey, who 
reported that more than one-third of the trium- 
phant Butch Republic’s male population hnd 
participated in the tribal mysteries. The re- 
volution in consciousness attributed to (he 
Beatles and other confusions of the 1960s 
actually took place in the 1940s: war and Kin- 
sey, penicillin and the pill. As a result, Oscnr 
Wilde ceased to be regarded ns a criminal; he 
had been nothing worse than maladjusted to a 
society that was not worth adjusting to. Wilde 
himself became a symbol of mental if not of 
physical health: Ellmann pin-points the when 
and how of the syphilis that killed him when 
every orifice, suddenly, hugely, voided in a 
Paris hotel room. The cumulative effect of 
Ellmann’s Wilde may suit altogether too well 
the Aidsy Eighties. 

Currently, our rulers are tightening the 
screws; too much sexual freedom is bad for 
production and, even worse, for consumption. 
Sex is now worse than mere sin; it is murder- 
ous. In the selfish pursuit of happiness another 
may die. One can understand those paranoids 
who think that AIDS was deliberately cooked 
up in a laboratory, for the idea of plague is 
endlessly useful, transforming society- 
persecutor into socicty-protcctor. urine sam- 
ples here, blood tests there. Come along. Sick 
behind that fence. Keep moving. 

Although Ellmann certainly did not set out 
to recast Wilde for our dismal age he was, like 
the rest of us, a part of the way we live now and 
his Wilde is more cautionary talc than niartyr- 
slory. There is the obligatory Freudianism. 
Cherchez In mire is indulged in. legitimately, I 
suppose. Jane Wilde, self-dubbcd Spcranza 
Francesca, was, if not larger than life, a good 
deal larger than average, A Protestant, Lady 
WJJde kepi a literary salon rather than saloon 
in Dublin; favoured an independent Ireland; 
wrote thundering verse worthy of her son 
(anent child-nurture: “Alas! The Fates are 
cruel. / Behold Speranza making gruel"). She 
loved sensation-making; and came into her 
own at a treason trial in Dublin where she was 
gavelled down by the judge as she tried to 
make herself, rather than the defendant, the 
fount of sedition. Later, she endured the trial 


for seduction, of her husband. Sir William, an 
oculist. Trials were, rather ominously, her ice- 
cream. Son deeply admired mother mid vice 
versa. But Ellmann controls himself: “How- 
ever accommodating it is to sec a maternal 
smothering of masculinity os having contri- 
buted to (Oscar’s] homosexuality there is 
reason to be skeptical." 

Although Ellmann has not worked nut that 
homosexual is an adjective describing an act 
not a noun descriptive of a humun being, he has 
been able to assemble data which he then tests 
against fashionable theory; in this case he finds 
theory wanting. Oscar was a brilliant creature 
neither more nor less “masculine” than anyone 
else. What he learned from his mother was not 
how to be a woman but the importance of being 
a Show-off and a Poet and a Questioner of 
whatever quo was currently status. He also 
inherited her talent for bad poetry. In due 
course, he re-created himself as a celebrity ( a 
terrible word that has been used in our sense 
since the mid-lHOOs) and he was well known 
long before he had actually done anything at all 
of note. The Anglo-Irish gift of the gab, com- 
bined with an actor's timing, made him notice- 
able at Oxford and uncscapablc in London's 
drawing-rooms during the 1880s. He invented 
n brand-new voice for himself (the Irish 
brogue, no matter how Mcrrion Squared, was 
dispensed with), nnd Beerbohm reports on his 
“mezzo voice, uttering itself in leisurely 
fashion, wilh every variety of tone". He also 
took to gorgeous costumes that set off his large 
ungainly figure to splendid disadvantage. With 
the death of Sir William, he possessed a smnll 
Inheritance, expensive tastes and no focused 
ambition other than poetry, a common disease 
of that day; also, as Yeats put it. "the 
enjoyment of his own spontaneity". 

What is most interesting in Ellmann’s 
account is the intellectual progress of Wilde. 
He is particularly good on Wilde’s French con- 
nection, much of it unknown to me. though 1 
once asked Andr£ C»ide several searching 
questions about his friend, and Gide answered 
me at length. That was in 1948. I hnve now 
forgotten both questions und answers. But un- 
til I read Ellmann I did not know how well and 
for how long the two had known each other, 
and what an impression Wilde (“Creation be- 
gan when you were horn. It will end on the day 
you die") had made on Gide’s tormented pass- 
age through that strait gate that leads the few to 
life. 

As a result of a collection of falry-tnles. The 
Happy Prince (a revelation to at least one 
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American child forty years Inter), Wilde be- 
came famous fur writing us well us for showing 
off, and Paris stirred, as it sometimes will, for 
nn Anglo (the Celtic distinction is unknown 
there). With the publication of the dialogue 
"The Decay of Lying 1 ', Wilde look note of u 
change of direction in Literature, and the 
French were both startled nrul delighted thut 
Che cultural wind was coming from (he wrong 
side of the Channel. EHniiinn writes. 

In England decadence had ulways been tinged with 
sclf-ninckery. Uy 1X90 symbolism, mil decadence, 
hud (he cry, as Wilde acknowledged in the Preface to 
Do/ian Gray. ‘ All art is at once surface and synilml. 
liaise who go lie neat h the surface do so at their peril. 
Those who read the symbol do so at their peril." 
These aphorisms were a Ixw to Sldpli.inc MallurmL 
whom he had visited in February 1X91 , when he was 
writing the Preface. 

WiUlc then proceeded to conquer Parisian 
literary life in much the same way that he had 
the drawing-rooms of London tind the lecture 
halls of the United States. Incidentally, 
I [liman it's list of the number of places where 
Wilde spoke is positively presidential. In hun- 
dreds of cities and towns lie led tired on the 
Beautiful, with numerous household hints. In 
his two chats "The I louse llesiiitifid" ami "The 
Decorative Arts", he foreshadowed today's 
tibiq nitons liow-to-do-it hooks, lie was a 
sensation. My iwclvc-y car-old grandfather 
(during Reconstruction. Southern hoys were 
bred early and often) rccuilcd Wilde's per- 
formance (July 15, lHR2)n( the Opera House in 
Vicksburg, Mississippi: "lie wore", and the 
old man's voice trembled, "a girdle, and he 
held a flower in his hand.'* Happily, my grand- 
father never knew that two weeks later Wilde 
was received by General Grant. As I write 
these lines. [ wonder how did he know that 
Wilde was wearing n girdle? 

The siege of Paris was swift; the victory total. 
Symbolism did not need to lay siege lo.Wilde; 
he surrendered to the modernist movement, 
now the world's oldest vague, whose long roar 
shows no sign of withdrawing. Wilde ulso 
appropriated Mh H amid's unfinished Hiro- 
diode for his own Salami, svritlcn in French for 
Bernhardt. He did not get Bernhardt; but the 
play was admired. It is interesting just how 
learned the writers of the lost century were: the 
educational system Greeked and Latined 
them; other languages came easily to them; 
cultures, loo. Today's writers know very little 
about anything. But then (hose who teach can- 
not be taught. . * . 

During the enchantment of Paris, Wilde 
himself was, significantly. ^ overwhelmed by 
HuysmanS's A Rebou/s, still a touchstone as 
late as the 1940s. The young Proust was ipi- 
ptessive to Wilde because of his Enthusiasm 
for. English literature, especially for Ruskin 


(whom lie translated) and George Eliot 
But when Proust invited him to dinner, Wilde 
arrived before Proust: "I looked at the drawing 
room atul at (lie end of it were your parents, my 
courage failed me." Wilde departed, after the 
thuughtful observation to M and Mmc Proust, 
"How ugly your house is." 

With the local cat-king, Edmond de Gon* 
court, Wilde was no less magisterial. In a news- 
paper piece. Goncourt had got all wrong 
Wilde's remarks about Swinburne, while 
Wilde himself was sneered at as "this indi- 
vidual of doubtful sex. with a ham-actor's lan- 
guage. and tall stories”. Wilde chose to ignore 
the personal attack in a letter that set straight 
the gussip: “In Swinburne's work we meet for 
the first time the cry of flesh tormented by 
desire anti memory, joy and remorse, fecun- 
dity and sterility. The English public, as usual 


hypocriticul, prudish and philistine, has not 
known how to find the art in the work of art: it 
has searched for the man in it." Tiens! as Henry 
James would write in his notebook. The biog- 
rapher has licence to go ahunting for the man; 
the critic not; the reader - why not just read 
what's written? 

Wilde, the playwright, is duly recorded; duly 
celebrated. Ellmann lias some nice green- 
room gossip for those who like that sort of 
thing. It is interesting to know that when 
BcerbohmTree addressed a “brilliant lady" on 
stage he did so with his back to the audience ( a 
Bernhardt trick, too). But then when he had an 
epigram to Inuncft, he would turn to face the 
audience, to their ravishment. For those who 
like such things, there is also a very great deal 
about Wilde's love-affair with a boring boy- 
beauty, culled Bosie. At this late date, it is no 
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WUde In costume as Salome, froht the book reviewed here. 


Angel in asbestos 


longer a story worth retelling; and if Ellmann 
has added anything new to it l did not notice 
The trial. Prison. Exile. The usual. I suspect 
that one of the reasons we create fiction is to 
make sex exciting. The fictional meeting be- 
tween Vautrin and Lucien de Rubemprd at the 
coach-house is one of the most erotic ever re- 
corded. But details of the real Oscar and Bosie 
in bed together or in combination with bits and 
pieces of England's adenoidal trade, mom 
gifted at blackmail than ganymedery, create 
for the reader neither tumescence nor moist- 
ness; rather, one's thoughts turn sombrely to 
laundry and to the brutal horror of life in a 
world without dry-cleaning. 

Ellmann's literary criticism is better than his 
telling of the oft-told tale. He is particularly 
good on Dorian Cray , a book truly subversive 
of the society that produced it,- and its author. 
He is interesting on Wilde's conversion to a 
kind of socialism. Of Wilde’s essay "The Soul 
of Man under Socialism", Ellmann tells us that 
it “is based on the paradox that we must nol 
waste energy in sympathizing with those who 
suffer needlessly, and that only socialism can 
free us to cultivate our personalities, charity is 
no use - the poor are right to be contemptuous 
of it, and right to steal rather than take alms". 
On the other hand, Wilde was wary of author- 
itarianism. so often socialism's common-law 
helpmeet. In the end, Wilde veered off into h 
kind of anarchy; and defined the enemy thus: 

There arc three sorts of despots. There is the des- 
pot who tyrannizes over the body. There is the 
despot who tyrannizes over the soul. There ii 
the despot who tyrannizes over the soul and body 
alike. The first is called the Prince. The second 
is called the Pope. The third is called the People. 

Joyce was impressed by this; and borrowed it 
for Ulysses. Inadvertently (I suspect), Richard 
Ellmann does make it clear that for all the 
disorder of Wilde's life he was never, in the 
Wordsworthian sense, "neglectful of the 
universal heart". 

Yeats thought Wilde a man of action, like 
Byron, who had got waylaid by literature. 
When this was repeated to Wilde, he madew 
off-hand remark about the boredom of Parlia- 
ment. But Yeats did sense in Wilde the energy 
of the actor: of one who acts, rather than one 
who simply, bemusedly is , the artist. But what- 
ever Wilde might or might not have done and 
been, he was an extremely good man and his 
desire to subvert a supremely bad society was 
virtuous. Cardinal Newman, writing of their 
common day, said, "The age is so very sluggish 
that it will not hear you unless you bawl -you 
must first tread on its toes, and then apolo- 
gize." But behaviour suitable for an ecclesias- 
tical busybody is alt wrong for Oscar Wilde, 
whose only mistake was to apologize for his 
good work and life. 
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She was palmed for love fry Sargent end Atw 
gusius John; her face wax on one of D.'H. ' 
Lawrence's “obscene'* nudes and there arc 
facets of her in Lady Chatterley; she partly 
inspired Virginia Woolf's Mrs DaUowqy; she 
was drudge and confidante to Sir James Barrie; . 
she was (he "dtifightingangef" of Sir Desmond 
MscCarthy; and sho was "all fire und air" to 
L. P. Hartley. As services to art and literature 
go, these nifty not be in the first rank; but Lady 
Cynthia. Asquith was herself what tho.tefcf- 
I cnee books call a "miscellaneous writer" bf 
greet versatility and she won posthumous 
fame, and notoriety, with her Great War dfarL. 
ies.which drove Randolph Churchill to call her 
"the greatest flirt .tliaf ever lived”. . 

V Sho Vvas bbm the Hon Cynthia Chartcris, . 
daughter of Lord Efcho, later Earl of Wc myss. 
Spnie timers she : wbnddfed whether her rear 
father Was Balfour, her iflotiter's dose 


friend. Most of her contemporaries, Nicola 
Beauman points our, were “potentially 
illegitimate", but it was still the tolerant 
custom of the aristocracy to absorb children 
of the mist quietly into the family brood. 
Young Cynthia, though; a believer In the 
superiority of mates, especially those of the 
'‘Coterie", aspired in her own words to be “a 
free weed instead of a Wired flower”. Her 
father was dismnyed when she fell for Herbert 
Asquith; the far-from-pushy second son of the 
Liberal Prime Minister. At the time the House 
of Lords was under heavy' political attack . and 
"it wm vs if the daughter of ft Tory pCfr waited ' 
4o marry the son of Arthur Scargill!' (which is 
straining it a, bit). ; ‘ . - • ■ y ‘ 

The first World War swept away the Color* 

: le: When on leavc He rbe rt Asqulih so met jmos 
acted strangely -"! believeflie desire m Smash 


fire when one knows one is dressed in asbestos reasons why Lady Cynthia endured Barrie’s 

oneself". Why she wore asbestos is a riddle to ugly moods - plain loyalty, masochism, firrsfl- 

which her biographer diligently applies herself, cial hopes? - are anybody’s guess. It is not easy 

Was it a shying from the sexuality which, os she for a biographer to limn a creature of fire and 

niiill Imam lari i it ; n « ... iknnlfl 


artillery wbrkT said, bis wife (n 'libol onThe 
noble ranks of GUbners)^ There were diher 
possible reosofts for. strain, since Cyhihift 
thought it vitftl “She ^hpidd.hftve [b'e iitfuiy.pf 
admirers -eVeir in 
fne (her. 

Asquith | tertth&t (Hpleast ft ttdfe cdptddqfdr & 
soldier husband -'was' to; be fajiltful M' hlifc. ; 

Not (but the ejdmircirs gb( very jlar tyitMliis 
leasing: Pi^fRapht^litc bpvfu ty-;-. Sjie: ^bajk^d' 
them ijrtt the last nip-up andjthe triok thejd wti to 
i'eiaintheir frfepdriiip^Q^ itrtle^sbdrMW; 
•driven' to ‘(feflccit : 


• well knew, led to such confusion of progeny? 
Whatever the reason, playing with fire still 
appealed;. She who in courtship days with 
Herbert had taken a rug Into Bedford Square 
now met Lord Basil Blackwood (later killed in 
, fcclipn) in the . summer-house in Cadogan 
Squarei.The devoted Lawrence, reined In by 
his "Hunwity",, concentrated on putting 
Cynthia into one story after another and advis- 
; Wg jier on hOw to treat her retarded son. 

.. A strange phase opened when, as "C. 
Greene" (ihe.iricorrnpUble), Cynthia became 

secretary to J. M. Barrie, who began spreading 
, •■■■. his' suckers into the Asqqith ..household' as' he 
hnd.iittflthe hapless Llowellyn bavjes family. 
, HeriterL resented the: llfft d trots, but Barrie 
: . ppjvtdftdft useful iricome.By now "the child of 
;; the; English..; arlpbcrBcy, hothouse reared . ; . 


air, or to explain why a sharp tongue shoaKi 
have won so many friends. 

. First names and nicknames fall thickly; Laty 
Elcho is called Mary throughout, which ten»* 
to be confusing. There is some jumping ab 011 
in time.' Several fascinating quotations go un- 
credited in the text, which means f en J tin 8 
the back to Identify their authors. But there at* 
small points; the book is a fair;® 10 
accomplished study. , , 

The reissued diaries have a brief forewore- 
written con amoreby L. P. Hartley. No editors 
name is given, the ihtrodugtion goes unsigne 
and the unusually helpful - even loquacious^^ 
Index Is also anonymous. In turn delightful a 
heartless,; : the 'entries ! record end e 
“cuckooings” (settling In other 
houses), shopping forays undertaken as i tn 

nmi pIhUaa 4a nallflfr nti/1 tfkfitimGfll&iS W *** 


• nVV; 'ia^tHal (totdl Haldane should pfferwy^ 

b>ei.alh\bst..; body to Lloyd George^' [then MiinitlonaJdlJ^; , 
: - .Tier];*), yet th'e story Waft hot publicly 

^ AjStJF ^l9l7rBvidently.tHe;best people gP» . 
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Shylock's Rights 

A HISTORY OF LOCKIAN DOCTRINE 

Edward Andrew 

A witty and provocative study on 
the concept of human rights, 
focusing on the opposing views of 
Locke and Hobbes, and using for 
illustration The Merchant of Venice. 

Cloth £17.50, paper £9.00 

Is God a Racist? 

THE RIGHT WING IN CANADA 

Stanley R . Barrett 

'God is a racist/ claims the literature 
of the Western Guard, one of many 
. racist organizations that have 
sprung up in Canada since the 
Second World War. In this disquiet- 
ing study Barrett considers a wide 
range of factions that collectively 
threaten Canada's traditional 
reputation for tolerance. 

Cloth £28.00, paper £11.95 



The English Emblem 
Tradition to 1700 

VOLUME I 
Peter M. Daly 

. Indexing three 16th-century books 
of emblems, this volume follows the 
two devoted to the emblems of 
Andreas Aldatus, and provides a 
further important step toward the 
establishment of an essential 
foundation bn which to build 
• emblem studies. 

Cloth £50.00 

. Arthur of England 

ENGLISH ATTITUDES TO KING 
ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE IN THE MIDDLE 
. AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE 

C/trisfop/ter Dean 

. Dean bypasses the conventional 
( scholarly studies of the aesthetic 
qualities of medieval Arthurian 
. literature and the historical question 
of whether Arthur existed, and 
' deals instead with what the people 
; of the medieval and renaissance 
times. actually knew and thought 

abputthe king. - : ! 

Cloth £17.50. 


The Shape of Meaning in the I 
Poetry of David Jones 

Thoms Dilworth 

The first thorough and inclusive 
interpretation of David Jones's 
poetry, this book discloses Jones's 
technical discoveries, especially in 
the use of symbolic form, and his 
innovative cultural analysis, which 
have earned Jones a place among 
the major poets of this century, 

Cloth £33.00 

Jl 

The Letters of 
Benjamin Disraeli 

VOLUME 3: 1838-1841 

Edited by M.G. W tebe 

with J.B. Conacher, John Matthews, 

and Mary S. Millar 

Covering the years of his courtship 

and marriage and his first re- 

election to parliament, this volume 

continues the distinguished series 

from Queen's University: The best- 

edited and best-annotated political 

letters in the language.' Michael 

Foot, The Observer 

£40.00 

The Parliament of Canada 

C.E.S. Franks 

A thoughtful analysis of parliamen- 
tary reforms of the past fifteen 
years> their successes and failures, 
their impact on public perceptions, 
and future directions that reform 
efforts may take. 

Cloth £20.00, paper £10.50 

The Sisters' Arts 

THE WRITING AND PAINTING OF 
VIRGINIA WOOLF AND VANESSA 
BELL 

Diane Filby Gillespie 
Competitive and independent as 
children, Virginia Woolf and her 
sister Vanessa Bell had intensely , 
connected lives as adults. Gillespie 
explores the Influence of each on the 
other, not only in their personal 
lives but to a great extent in their 
respective, work.. «; 

, Cloth £26.00 ‘ 


Shifting Perspectives and the 
Stylish Style 

MANNERISM IN SHAKESPEARE 
AND HIS JACOBEAN 
CONTEMPORARIES 

John Greenwood 

The experimental tendencies of the 
Jacobean theatrical milieu drew 
from Shakespeare a sophisticated 
new dramaturgical style. Green- 
wood explores this style and its 
striking similarity to analogous 
trends in late Renaissance visual art. 

Cloth £24.50 

Dictionary of Canadian 

Biography 

VOLUME VI 1821-35 

Francess G. Halpenny, general nlitor 

'A country's history is the sum of its 

people's lives. The most important 

books published in Canada since 

1966 have been the volumes of the 

Dictionary of Canadian Biography * 

Michael Bliss, Report on Business 

Magazine 

Cloth £42.50 

Regions of the Imagination 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH 
RURAL FICTION 

U}. Keith 

Keith presents a study of English 
regional fiction from Scott to the 
mid-twentieth century, with em- 
phasis on the developing tradition 
of the genre and the importance of 
their respective regional contexts in 
the work of such figures as the 
Brontes, George Eliot, Thomas 
Hardy, and D.H. Lawrence. 

Cloth £34.00 

Overland to Starvation Cove 

WITH THE INUrr IN SEARCH OF 
FRANKLIN I 187B-1880 

Heinrich Klutschak 

Edited and translated by William Barr 

Heinrich Klutschak, an artist and 
surveyor from Prague, was part of a 
group of Americans who In 1878 
lived a season with the Inuit and 
then embarked on the longest 
sledge expedition ever undertaken. 
At Starvation Cove they stumbled 
on the grisly remains of the last 
survivors of Franklin's men. 
KHitschaks absorbing account of 
that expedition, accompani ed by his 
remarkable illustrations, now 
appears in English for the first time. 

Cloth £17,50 


Fables 

MARIE DE FRANCE 

Edited and translated by Harriet 
Spiegel 

This jaunty collection of 1 03 tales is 
the earliest extant collection of 
fables in the vernacular in western 
Europe and was one source of the 
compilation done five centuries 
later by LaFontalne. 

Cloth £24.50, paper £10.00 

Now available again 

The Bloomsbury Group 

A COLLECTION OF MEMOIRS, 
COMMENTARY, AND CRITICISM 

Edited by S.P. Rosenbaum 

'An excellent collection of memoirs 

and documents' 

New York Review of Books 

'A pleasure to rend straight 
through' The Economist 

Paper £13.95 
Dream Works 

LOVERS AND FAMILIES IN 
SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS 

Kay SlockboWer 

In a remarkable new reading of 
Shakespeare, Stockholder assumes 
the protagonist to be the dreamer of 
the work in which he appears. She 
explores the ways in which conflict- 
ing attitudes toward love and the 
family shaped individual plays and 
conditioned the trajectory of 
Shakespeare's dramatic career. 

Cloth £2450 



The Poetry of Life 

SHELLEY AND LITERARY FORM 
RortfiW Tetreault 

TVetreault's analysis of Shelley's 
Poetry begins from the perspective 
Of Yeats — that Shelley's work was 
'the poetry of desire.' From 
this perspective the crucial catego- 
ries of the poet's universe are not 
scepticism and certainty or truth 
and beauty, but desire and anxiety, 
power and authority. 

Cloth £24.50, 
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Bad blood in Transylvania 
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Norman Stone 

BliLAKOpKC/l (Ccncral Kill lor) 

ErdCly Tor I tnclc 

Volume One: A kezdctcklol 1 61)6- 1 G 
61 1pp. Ft'J5U. 

0W«5 421 hn 

Volume Two: 1606-TAI 1830-10 
565pp. FW50. 

Writ 15 427ft 5 

Volume Three: 1830-Tol Napjainkig 
715pp. mw. 

«Jh3 1 15 452*1 X 

Budapest: Akailcrniui Kiario. 

On April 7 of this year,. The Times carried a 
full- p.i^e advertisement' deiiouncing i-lrdfly 

Tiitltnewi 1 listory of Transylvania) as "A Con- 
scious Forgery of History under die Aegis of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences*'. It was 
placed, ostensibly, by someone with a post-box 
in Athens, but the heading, some of the lan- 
guage and (we may suppose I all of the inspira- 
tion came from Bucharest. In Romania, in 
March, a little pamphlet was published by 
“Academician Stefan I’jiscii" and others, in 
I'.nglisli, with the same title as The Times 
advertisement. Slim fly before. President 
( ‘eaii'jL'Scu spoke to a congress of representa- 
tives of the national minorities in Romania, 
explaining why this book was being banned. 
Yviiut then is it all about? 

Transylvanian history is an old battleground 
between Budapest and Bucharest. Tile place 
has been Romanian only since 1918, with n 
brief and partial interruption in the Second 
World War. but it has a large l{uiig(irimi 
minority, now said tci number 2 million, and for 
most of its history it was part of Hungarian 
civilization, where it occupies a special place. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when Hungary was partitioned between (lie 
Habsburgs and the Turks. Transylvania be- 
came independent; for a brief, brilliant period 
it counted among the Great Powers of Protes- 
tant I-'urope, one of those little Protest am 
countries, like Sweden or Holland, that mys- 
teriously shot into prominence and then mys- 
teriously shot back again into provinciality. 
The list of Transylvanians who contributed to 
Hungarian civilization is long, quite out of 
proportion to their share of the population 
generally: Jdnos BOlyai, who first hit upon Re- 
lativity towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is the best known, but there are many 
others, including several who eventually came 
•; to the West (Alexander Korda, for one). 

Transylvania was divided nmong various 
peoples. The Hungarians accounted for 
most of the land-owners, but they never made 
up.even half of the population, even at the time 
most favourable to them (in the later 
nineteenth century, .when the country was ■ 

■ ruled From Budapest). There was in modem 

■ .time* always a Romanian majority, overwhel- 
' mingly peasant and, until 1900, mainly illiter- 
ate; and there was a small German population 
as well, the "Saxons?, whose ancestors had 

■ been invited iq the thirteenth century to set up 
fortified towns on the confines of western 
Christendom. About 21X1,000 of their de&cen- : 

.dartts still live ip modern Transylvania, in 
towns w hose centres arc unmistakably Germa- 
nic. This being Central Europe, the complies-' 
lions did not stop there; There were other 
. minorities - Armenians, Italians. Bulgarians, 
gypsies a ltd Jews - and the religious picture was 
also varied. There were twin Romanian Chur- 
ches. Greek Catholic and Greek Orthodox:, 
there was a large Calvinist element (and a 
smaller Unitarian one) on the Hungarian Side;; 
the Gemuins were mainly Lutheran, As usu- 
ally happened in the nineteerjth century, the 
Protestants, with the Unitarians and Calvinists 
in the lead, promoted education, limited the 
sizt of iheir families and prospered out of all 
proportion to their numbers. Thf* Gnl Wrists' 
had more high schools than all of the oilier 
religions put together. They had. an austere 
provincial pietism, arid (Rented the ways of 
the foppish aristocrats imposed on them by Op 
Habsbuigs., By. 1900, muny of them alio - re-; 
seated the teeming Rbmamari masses, just to 
: their counterparts in Belfast resented tho lrtsn 
’ Catholics: two Hun^arian Calvinlst Counts,.; 
B&ntfy arul Bcililcn. niflde n^Hirie for fhem- 
selves to oppressors.' and the most prominent' 
Calvin FsR. : statesman. ' Count Istydri .Tl&za 


(though not a Tninsylvimhin). remarked that 
"the idea of ;i university education in Roma- 
nian is ;i iiinnhlro.sily". In Hungarian, the word 
oitih, “Wulacliian" (Truin south-western 
Romania), became one of the nastiest insults in 
(he language. The Rumanians were seen us 
distinguished only be demography: “grand- 
fathers by the lime they arc thirty", which this 
bonk claims to he the literal truth. 

To judge from President Ccau^escu's re- 
marks, such attitudes have come alive again in 
the present Hungarian version of Transylva- 
nia's history. This is, in my opinion, a strange 
over- reaction. These three volumes are un- 
deniably scholarly in approach; with an im- 
peccable list of sources in various languages 
and n grasp of difficult techniques in archaeolo- 
gy or the interpretation of place-names. This is 
not surprising, since the editor-in-chief und the 
three editors of the separate volumes have 
names (hat carry conviction - in the case of 
Lusrio Makfcai. the editor of Volume Two 
(1606-18.1(1). great conviction. There is only 
one mistake in any field that I know - a mis- 
reading of the predicate of a German diplomat 
as "I hidden liaiiscr" rather than “lludde- 
luuisen". f have doubts about (he bulunce of 
the book: (he lu ter nineteenth century receives 
less space than it should, and there is ton much 
military mul diplomatic liistoiy in the 
seventeen til-century sections. The period after 
I'M 8 receives only superficial coverage (the 
authors saying in n preface (hat "for lack or 
details ami evaluations** i hey amid not manuge 
more, except in cultural matters). But all in all 
this is u work that reflects credit on everyone 
concerned - not least, the people who chose 
the illustrations, which arc splendid. I had no 
idea that the architecture of Trmislyvaniau 
towns was so magnificent. They contain some 
of the best Jugenstil in the world. 

Volume One ("From the Beginnings to 
1606'*, edited by Andrrts Mttesy) takes up an 
old question, the origin of the Romanian 
population and its Latin language. In today's 
Romania, you are taught, as a matter of over- 
compensatory national pride, that the Romans 
conquered "Dacia” under Trajan, and Latin- 
ized it thoroughly before they left in 271 ad. 
Despite the many later barbarian invasions - 
Goths, Bulgars, Hungarians, Mongols, Turks 
- the Romanized population held on in 
Transylvania: in Academician Pascu's words, 
“an army of native inhabitants holding the 
plough in one hand and the sword in the other” 
held off nil comers under various leaders in- 
cluding Dracula (who is only indirectly men- 
tioned In this book). There are indeed Latin 
survivals among Transylvanian place-names, 
but they are very few, and apply mainly to the 
chief rivers t "Marisia" for "Mrtros", “Alutus" 
for "Alt’* or **011", etc. It took four centuries 
for Britain ‘to become partly Latinized, and 
more than that for Gaul and Spain to become 
completely Latinized; would Transylvania 
have been Latinized in 150 years? There is only 
one written source to suggest that there was a 
Romanian population in Transylvania when 
rite Hungarians arrived at the end of (he ninth 
century ad -.an anonymous one,. compiled 
' more than two centuries. after the event, and 
containing a short sentence to the effect that its 
author had encountered “Gelou, quidam 
bfacus”. "Blacus”. might mean ‘’Walachian". 
But it might Just mean “Latin Christian’’ .- 
words foT “Italy" and “Walachia” being very 
similar in Hungarian {olosz, oftth) and for that 

■ mailer in Polish (tyloefyy, Wfochy). The fiqst 
Written reference to a settled community of 
Romanians dates from well into thie.thktcenth . 

■ ccntury. and tto last, demonstrably .Roman ' 
graVc in Transylvania dates from the middle bf 

;■ the third century. When (lie Rurtwns gave up 






The "turning dunce" from theSzikely region, Romania; a photograph front The Art of Dance in Hungary, 
edited by E. Kaposi and E. Pcsovdr (250pp. Budapest: Corvina. 936 13 1 726 9). 

no evidence - historical, archaeological, conciliation. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 


no evidence - historical, archaeological, 
toponymic - for the existence of a Romanian 
population in Transylvania”. The “aboriginal 
population” was Slav - all these place-names 
with "orosz” or ‘To§" show Russian, not 
Romanian, origins. There are also many traces 
of the Bulgarians, for instance. Brasov itself. 
Therefore, the original population of Transyl- 
vania is Slavonic not Latin and “it is as hill- 
shepherds that the Romanian immigrants are 
uniformly seen in the Hungarian sources”. 
Some of the arguments used for this conclusion 
are speculative, but they are marshalled with 
verve and frequently carry conviction. The 
days when rival teams of nationalist historians 
dug skulls out of bogs, felt the bumps, pro- 
nounced them to be of this or that race and 
then claimed the whole region as their own 
have gone: and the Romanian historians' 
objections to this recent piece of scholarly 
investigation amount to a , grotesque 
over-statement. 

' On other points, the Hungarian historians 
have behaved with fair-mindedness and com- 
mon sense. True, here and there they may have 


tury, a number of Irishmen sought common 
ground with an England which, at bottom, they 
rather liked; this was also true of many Czechs' 
relations with the Germans. In Transylvania, 
betweeen Romanians and Hungarians, the 
same sort of thing occurred surprisingly often 
In 1867, when Hungary acquired virtual!} 
complete autonomy under the Habsburgs, 
only one prominent Romanian objected to 
Transylvania's union with Hungary - and he 
was a bad character, recently dismissed by 1 the 
(Romanian) bishop as teacher of languages at 
the lycie in Balfizsfalva (Blaj). A Romanian. 
George Bnrq, was offered a ministerial post for 
education in the first Hungarian cabinet; even 
in 1916, when liberation beckoned, we 
Romanian deputies in Budapest and Vienna 
pronounced their loyalty to the Habsburgs. On 
the Hungarian side, there were always many 
people - at least up to the 1880s - who sym- 
pathized with the Romanians: a Hungarian 
governor allowed their cultural association, 
ASTRA, to use the National Theatre 10 
Kolozsvfir and, unlike some prominent Roma- 


their tongues in their cheeks: Tacitus is quoted nians who were quarrelling with each o^ 1 . 1 

as saying that the Dacians , were thoroughly turned up to the first session, a song-comped 

dishonest; the commander of the Romanian tion. Many people, of all three nationalities- 
army in 1916 remarks (hat his troops are too would happily have seen Transylvania bee 0 ® 5 
enthusiastic about retreating; King Ferdinand an eastern Switzerland rather than a parade- 


observes that the Transylvanian brothers to be 
liberated treat his troops like “an enemy"; one 
of the first translators of the; Bible into, the 
Romaman vehicular in 1641 plaintively hopes 
that his version will be universally understood, 


ground for bumps-in-skulls nationalism- 
For Switzerlands to come about, you have ■ 
avoid wars in the first place but you also have 
have ! cantonal arrangements for separ fl ’ 
nationalities. Here, of course, Is the problem 


™uer in roitsn \Wiochy> Wtachy ). The n^t incomprehensible dialects. There is a degreeof 
written Teferenie to a settled community of silence about Romania’s industrial achieve- 
Rnmanlans dates from we|i into the thirteenth merits since 1945 and there is no echo of 
Century, and the last demonstrably Roman ; Academician iPaspu’s claim that “the national 
gfaVc in Transylvania dates from (ho middle of . question hto been finally and definitively 
the third eenmry. When the Romans gave up solved?/ Oq the other hand, the Romanian 
Da< ?£’ ffit* 1 W. contribution toTrarisylvania’^ hisforyi Is set but 

W | ^r*gw ,, i. the riwr v apd here.-; at length, .as is. the Saxofis’ contribution, 
with the Chnstipmzntirin Of IheErqpIre.Latm “Hungarian: chaUvirilsfrt is ; forthrightly con- 


adding that “it Is not my fault" If the language is Romania today: the rights of the.Hungan aD 

still very primitive and split tip into mutually minority are being run down, in ways that k*'® 
incomprehensible dialects. There is a decree of - • airektiv int^matinnRl attention (sfi 


school education only in language end. !■ 
hire; the schools above infant-age ore e 
phased out; all manner of historical arte 


already attracted international attention [ 
an odd line-up at the Vienna conference 
human rights last March, in which, for [ n e n ™ 
time to my knowledge, a Communist .... 
went, Hungary’s, became associated «* 
non-Communist one, Canada’s), ff js po?» : 
to obtain a Hungarian university of n 


o f p nomadic * - sheep -df i virig popyla i Ibn spe^k 

Itig a pit In dialrict (rttblf desccndaim seem U 

rurufliA trt . AA/t riAf liftM' 'tliVin iHU*' 
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SUSANNA ROTH 

Uute Einsamkeit und bitteres Gluck: Zur 
poetischen Welt von Bohumil Hrabals Prosa 
276 pp. Bern: Peter Lang. Paperback, $38.65. 

3261036516 

BOHUMIL hr a bal 
P roluky 

l 91 pp.Toronto: Sixty-Eight. SCI 1.75. 

088781 168 X 

The Hrabal phenomenon is a bibliographer’s 
and literary historian’s dream - or nightmare. 
In the 1950s, while working first in a steel 
foundry and later in a waste-paper warehouse, 
Bohumil Hrabal, holder of a law degree, wrote 
some poetry and a lot of prose that deviated so 
much from the Stalinist canon (by completely 
ignoring it) that he felt it wiser to hide his work 
than to submit it to a publisher. Only when the 
Khrushchevite thaw at last touched Czecho- 
slovakia in 1956 was a volume of his stories 
accepted for publication. The primers were 
slow. By the time the book was set and the 
proofs read two years later, the political cli- 
mate had changed again and the set was dis- 
persed. The budding author had to wait for his 
ddbut until 1963, by which time he was forty- 
nine, But there was no trace of middle-aged 
staidness in his writing. His first book, Perltiktt 
na dni (A Pearl at the Bottom), subtitled 
Hovory (Talks), was an immediate success. 
Like the five that followed until 1968, it pro- 
voked extraordinary reactions in both readers 
and critics, some ecstatic, others apoplectic. It 
was also during the 1960s, when the arts in 
Czechoslovakia flourished under a less restric- 
tive regime, that Hrabal became known in the 
West, mainly because of the film based on bis 
most conventional book. Closely Observed 
Trains. It was then believed that he belonged 
to the reform movement. 

True, his work, devoid of any ideology, was 
not quite what the Party demanded of writers. 


but despite clear sympathies for their efforts he 
had little in common with the liberalizers. Still, 
he had to pay a high price after the Prague 
Spring had been suppressed by Soviet tanks: in 
1970 two of Hrabat's books (with print runs of 
26,000 and 35,000 respectively) were pulped, 
and like dozens of his colleagues he was put 
under a publication ban. 

Most of Hrabal’s work published in the 
1960s had been written during the previous 
decade and hardly anything was added in the 
hectic years of belated acknowledgement and 
popular success. Renewed ostracism paradox- 
ically granted him the opportunity to concen- 
trate again on literature. In the early 1970s new 
works started to circulate in typed copies either 
among friends of the author or as samizdat, the 
most remarkable among them the "novel” 
Obshthoval jsem anglickiho krtileM Waited on 
the King of England). The ban was lifted in 
1975 following an ambiguous interview pub- 
lished in the Party weekly Tvorba - which some 
of his admirers regarded as a moral compro- 
mise with the neo-Stalini$ts, motivated by an 
overwhelming desire to see his work in print. 

The lifting of the ban was far from uncon- 
ditional, however. Versions of his hooks pub- 
lished officially in Prague in the late 1970s and 
in the 1980s differ conspicuously from the ori- 
ginal typescripts. Comparisons can be made 
because throughout this period typed copies of 
his work continued to circulate in Czechoslova- 
kia and some were printed (without a pub- 
lisher's name) in the West. The disappearance 
or alteration of certain references to persons 
and events which could give rise to objection 
can be attributed to censorship, but there are 
other, more noticeable changes which suggest 
that the author himself had been rewriting his 
pfose to make it acceptable for publication. 

Not all of it. When the Prague Jazz Section, 
two of whose officials were recently sentenced 
to jail for just such activities, published a 
limited edition of Obsluhoval jsem anglickiho 
krtile for its members in 1982, it did not differ 
from the known manuscript. But there was 


nevertheless trouble with the secret police, 
who made the author sign a Kafkaesque state- 
ment that the book - for which he had written a 
special preface - was published without his 
knowledge. 

The sorting out of the textual chaos of manu- 
scripts, typed copies, samizdat editions, offi- 
cial publications and editions printed in the 
West, is only one by-product of Susanna 
Roth’s Laute Einsamkeit mul bitteres Gluck, 
the first monograph in any language devoted to 
Hrubal. She also provides an outline of the 
writer's personal history, pointing out with jus- 
tification that structural analysis alone cannot 
do justice to a work shaped by external press- 
ures. or to his idiosyncratic style. 

Not that any method would help greatly 
where descriptive classification alone is a prob- 
lem. Hrabal's short stories do not really have a 
beginning or an end; his characters are in fact 
figures wearing what Elias Canetti called 
"acoustic masks"; his dialogues are two paral- 
lel monologues linked by surrealist associa- 
tions; his novels have no recognizable form and 
have been described as “liquid texts"; his style 
is made up of dispnratc elements culled from a 
variety of language areas and levels even his 
grammar is occasional ly questionable. 

To dcul with the grotesque blend of (he tri- 
vial and the sublime in his prose, Roth intro- 
duces the term "confrontation”, and to disting- 
uish among the many adaptations of a single 
theme she uses the terms “variation", 
“variant” and “version”. Her argument is that 
rewriting has been germane to Hrabal's man- 
ner of literary collage right from the beginning, 
but while she disagrees with those who accuse 
him of mutilating his work for the sake of pub- 
lication, she admits that the reasons for gross 
textual differences may sometimes have been 
extraneous. 

A work not covered by Susanna Roth’s 
study is Hraballs three-volume autobiography, 
which he wrote between 1982 and 1985, and 
which brought about his most serious conflict 
with the authorities. Under pressure from the 


secret police. Hrabal renounced his work and 
subsequently had a nervous breakdown. 

The third part, Proluky (Vacant Sites) has 
now been published by 68 Publishers in Toron- 
to and the other two are soon to follow. It spans 
the period from the publication of Hrabal's 
first book in 1963 to the mid-1970s. The narra- 
tor, surprisingly, is not the author, but his wife. 
This exquisite device has allowed him to be 
scathingly frank without embarrassment: seen 
through the sarcastic eyes of his wife. Hrabal 
appears as a tormented, frantic braggart 
addicted to the intoxicating flow of talk and 
beer; a clown playing up to the grimly serious 
Heinrich B611 on his visits to Prague; a wreck 
writhing in the agonies of hangovers and gall- 
stone colics; n bundle of nerves sleepless with 
anxiety before a public appearance and living 
in terror of the secret police - and all the time 
pretending, fnking and creating a znny, 
imaginative tale out of his life. 

Mrs Hrabal's comments on the incompre- 
hensible success of her husband's books which 
read like raw, half-finished notes towards 
something real and serious, contain the gist of 
his poetics. He has always claimed that he 
learned to write much as a gypsy acquires the 
skill of playing the violin. Indeed, there seems 
to lie a touch of magic in the way he plays his 
instrument with total disregard for all the rules. 

The wrath of the overseers of Czech litera- 
ture had been aroused because in his auto- 
biography he not only disregarded the rules 
concerning unmentionable names und events, 
but also dnred to describe a police raid on a 
party to celebrate his sixtieth birthday. Yet 
earlier (his year, under the influence of die 
fresh wind from Moscow, Bohumil Hrabal 
was. after fifteen years in semi-wilderness, 
offered membership of the “normalized" Wri- 
ters* Union. With luck this will protect him 
from further harassment so that he can live out 
the remaining years of his restless life in the 
spirit of a saying of his beloved Uncle Pepin: 
“The world is maddeningly beautiful. Well, it 
isn’t really, but that is bow 1 see it.” 


tbs False Prison 

A Study of the Development of Wittgenstein's 
Philosophy: Volume One 

DnUPim ■ • 

JNs Is the first of two volumes which describe the 
Mwlopment of Wittgenstein's philosophy. Peare 
^sisses the whole of his work and examines the 
wotral ideas of his early system, but the main 
Is on the lnteinal organization of his 
thought. ■ 

J !5 5^771 0, 224 pages, Clarendon Press £19.60 
019 824770 2, paper covers £6.95 

Spiritual Logic of 

Ramon UnU 

Uufcb. Johnston 

* comprehensive, critical suiyey of ell the 
®9[cal doctrines of the well-known, but little- 
' Jfloeretood. Catalan philosopher and theologian 
Hull (1232-1316). The author argues that 
uim s, peculiar logical doctrines, like his entire project 
lor a so-called General and Universal Art of ' 
wMwledge, result from his reinterpretation of the use 
oicomiQonplata Scholastic teachings according to his 
JJJJ Preferred ethical and spiritual ideals. 

0 18 824920 9, 362 pages, Clarendon Press £35.00 

A New Aristotle Reader 

Kdi »4by4.L.Aetafll 

sjojls volume which will be of service to 
j™ lc *°Phy students of all levels and their teachers, 
reader provides modem, aoourate translations of 
vj« texts necessary for a careful study of most aspects 

a IS S2^5 9 -^ 2 Pages, Clarendon Press ' £35.00 

, 0 19 876061 7, paper rovers . ’ , £ 12.60 
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Philosophical Grounds 

of Rationality 

Intentions, Categories, Ends 

Edited by Ridmd E. Brandy and 
Richard Warner 

A collection of original papers by leading philosophers 
which take as their theme the work of the 
distinguished philosopher, H. P. Grice. 

0 19 824464 9, 512 pages, paper covers, 

Clarendon Press £16.00 

Wdl-Bstaw 

Its Moaning, Measurement and Moral 
Importance 

James Griffin 

This book is about several closely related Ideas-well 
being, welfare, utility, and quality of life. These are 
ideas at the centre of morality, politics, law, and 
economics, and although the hook Is primarily one of 
moral philosophy, it is relevant to ell these subjects. 
The author offers answers to three central questions 
about 'well-being': the best way to understand it; 
whether it can be measured; and where it should fit 
into moral and political thought 
0 19 824903 9, 424 pages, Clarendon Press £27.60 

Death of the Soul 

From Descartes to the Computer 

William Barrett 

The thoughts of the major Western philosophers on 
the soul, death, and consdousneas; a lucid account oi 
the (diminishing) place of the spirit in philosophical 
thought from Descartes to the present. 

0 19 21776B 3, 144 pages £16.00 

0 19 283059 7, paper covers . £4.96 

Civil Disobedience, Threats 
and Offers 

Gandhi and Rawls 

VfadtHaksar 

A justification of the Gandhian idea of dvll 



Idea in the work olcetiain modem thinkers, 

, partichiariyJohnRaWle. . 

019 5&1968 0, 64 pegeS, paper covers, OUP India 


Introduction to Medieval Logic 

Alexander Broadle 

Medieval logicians advanced far beyond the logic of Aristotle. Walter Builey, 

William Ockham, John Buridan, Albert of Saxony, and Paul of Venice are among 
the great figures examined. Medieval logio may yet contribute to the solution of 
our twentieth-century problems. 

0 19 824941 1, 152 pages, Clarendon Press £20.00 

Descartes 

Tom Bonn 

Descartes Is famous for his metaphysics, but his work also Included Important 
Investigations into physics, mathematics, psychology, and optics. This book shows 
that he was above all an advocate of a new mathematical approach to physios, and 
that he developed his philosophies to support his discoveries In the sciences. 

0 19 287636 8, 128 pages £9.96 

019 287635 X, paper rovers £2.96 

Past Masters 

The Sanctity-of-Llfe Doctrine tn Medicine 

ACritlque . 

ROlgaKohM 

This book constitutes the first comprehensive critique of the ’sanctity-oMlfe’ 
doctrine in medicine. The author shows that the doctrine is Hawed mid leads to 
Indefensible practical consequences, such as the making of life and death decisions 
on morally irrelevant grounds. : 

0 19 824943 8, 256 pages, Clarendon Press ■ 1 • • £26.00 

For further details of Oxford Philosophy Books, please contact: Anne Kitson, OUP, 
Walton Street, Oxford 0X2 6DP. i 
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A radical and his mother 


Derek McKay 
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P.U.M. DICKSON 

Finance and Government Under Maria 
Theresia 1740-1780 
Volume One: Society and Government 
491pp. £45. 

Volume Two: Finance anil Credit 
453pp. MO. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

(I 19 82257(1 9 and 
0 19 822K22 1 
DKREK BEALES 
Joseph II 

Volume One: In the shadow of Maria Theresa, 
1740-1 7R[) 

520pp. Cambridge University Press. £35. 
t(52l 242*10 ] 


At the start of the 1730s. the Austrian Nabs* 
burg monarchy seemed the arbiter of Europe. 
Tlic Venetian ambassador gushed, “Not since 
Charles V has a prince of the I louse of Hubs- 
hurg enjoyed such tin imposing position of 
power as the current Emperor. The Imperial 
house seems at its fullest bloom and the fame 
and glory of the Emperor ul its height." Con- 
quests from the Turks am 1 1 .ou is XlV's France 
lit al made the Emperor Charles VI ruler of a 
territorial giant, one almost us large ns that of 
his sixteenth-century namesake. His lands in 
Central Europe stretched across modern 
Austria. Czechoslovakia and the plains of 
Hungnry as far cast us Romania's Transylva- 
nian Alps, and even found mom for large tracts 
of northern and central Yugoslavia. Added to 
these, but isolated by the territories of others, 
were Belgium and half of Italy. 

Yet there wus little substnnee in Hahsburg 
power: the English, the Dutch and the German 
prints had promoted Austria to ruin the 
ascendancy of France. Once their support was 
withdrawn she would collapse front her inter- 
nal weakness. While Charles VI was an admir- 
able husband and father, he had few talents ns 
a ruler. He did not try to weld together his 
sprawling empire, with its diverse traditions 
and constitutions, but ruled it through separate 
councils and ministers. His revenues were far 
too small to support an army capable of de- 
fending the monarchy and were voted and 
administered by the various Estates. These, 
dominated by the lay and clerical magnates. 


Toil and taxes 


Isabel de Madariaga 

ARCA DIUS HAH AN 

The Plow, the Hammer and the Knout: An 
. economic history of eighteenth-cenlury 
.Russia 

399pp. University of Chicago Press. £55.25. 
4)226422534 

The late Arcedius Kaftan made a name for 
himself as a historian of the eighteenth-century 
Russian economy With a couple of articles pub- 
! listed some years *go« the book he was work- 
hog on at the time qf W$ death had been eagerly 
f ' awaited arid it wo* with shock aodsadness that 
, ' schtHars iear;ne<l • t)e was not tp live to see it 
: pubHshed, Hisc?olleague at the University of 
■ Chfeagq. Richard Heme, has edited the com- 
, pleted chapters and supplied an introduction 
and a conclusion to what ii a most welcome 
publication. The somewhat declamatory tide is 
explained by (ho author: "The plow stands for 
! the incessant toil of the Russian serfs, the hum* 
mer /or the new elements of nonogriculhijal 
labour and the knout for the power wielded by 
the scrf-ownctJ or by the Russian state - most 
of the time by both. "This dramatic emphasis 
does not really do justice to the hrcndih of 
Kflhan’s approach, nor hr the dare with Which 
he refrains from geiteraliMUons uu&up|>oried 
• by evidence. 

For the first time we have an outline of the 
pre-industrial phase of Russian economic his- 
. lory, tentative still, as Kahan would have been, 
the first to admit, in view of the patchiness of 
,the evidence, but which approaches the subject , 
with the tools of modem economic analysis. 


were determined not to pay taxes themselves 
nnd to maintain (he subjection of the peasan- 
try. The lahnur services, rents and dues 
wrenched from these serfs financed the baro- 
que splendours of Central Europe. 

Even before Charles VI died, disaster struck 
the monarchy. In the 1730s humiliating wars 
ngainsl France and Spain, and then against the 
Turks, lost him most of Italy and parts of the 
Balkans, including Belgrade. Bui worse was to 
come in 1740, at the accession of his daughter 
and heir, Maria Theresa, then in her early 
twenties. Encouraged by the successful sur- 
prise attack of Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
ruler of a country hardly larger than one of 
Maria Theresa's provinces, a coalition 
gathered round France and tried to tear the 
monarchy apart in the War of the Austrian 
Succession. Although Maria Theresa lost her 
richest province of Silesia and more of Italy, 
she survived, and her husband, Francis 
Stephen, was elected emperor. British sub- 
sidies, and the timidity and inept ness of her 
enemies, go some way to explain her survival. 
But so do her courage, ability to inspire affec- 
tion and loyalty, sheer hard work and her ob- 
stinacy in holding on to her “God-given" 
rights. These traits, together with the 
Empress's warm and expansive appearance, an 
eighteen th-century earth-mother with a large 
brood of children, have made her the most 
popular of I labs burg rulers. 

Marin Theresa had grasped quickly enough 
why she had been in such a wretched position, 
“without money, credit or army", at her 
father's death: the provinces and the noble- 
dominated Estates effectively ruled them- 
selves. and her ministers, fellow magnates, ob- 
structed change. Together with one minister, 
Iluugwitz, she managed just after the war or 
the Austrian Succession to impose, almost in 
the form of n coup d'Jtal, the kind of reforms in 
the central and local administration of Austria 
and Bohemia which her Prussian enemies had 
been, adopting for a century. These reforms 
were anti-magnate In effect and subjected 
them to some taxation', but they had beeri 
forced on the Crown as “desperate expedients 
provoked by the justified fear of total political 
collapse". They produced enough cash not 
only to create a standing army to resist Prussia 
militarily, but also to allow the Crown for the 
first lime to build on a scale more lavish than 
that afforded by its own subjects. 

P.G.M . Dickson’s imposing account of these 


in separate chapters with population, agricul- 
ture, industry, foreign and domestic trade, 
transport, banking and credit, the fiscal system 
and, finally and rather skimpily, with the poli- 
tical order. In addition Kalian has supplied 
tablesof statistical material with which he bols- 
ters or expounds his conclusions, tables Which 
wilt be invaluable to the non-Russian-speaking 
economic historians who wish to extend their 
coverage to include Russia. 

Kaftan’s analysis takes as its starting-point 
the existence of serfdom and of a large number 
of non-economlc constrain Ls on ihe economic 
activity and social mobility of the bulk of the 
Russian population. Serfdom implied the lack 
of a Tree market in labour, and because of (he 
way it was organized, the lack of a free market 
in land. A second specific feature of Russian 
economic life , which de rived in great part from 
. the serfdom of the peasant and the compulsory 
service of the landowner, was the role of the 
Stale as Inst (gat pi of industrial and commercial 
developments designed in the first place to 
serve its military needs and only afterwards to 
. sstisfy eoaiurner demand,' 

The disttiwioh is conducted in objective, 
economic tcrmiKahiin seeks fiic economic 
motive in government policy, and' pfefer? not 
to at tribute policy itecisfonslo theoretical con- 
side rations,, lie eschews idealistic interpreta- 
tions, nulabty in hit discussion of Petrine wel- 
fare measures in industry characterized by (he 
. desire of iterate to shift the, burden to indus- 
try i ted of industry to shift the b iirtleri ■ to the 
State i He argues also that Market forces played 
a greater rote and dvej.lar^cr ateM lban eveh 
Soviet ; efr)nbmfe ’ historians ./ have usually 
• accepted, . it lid that both the economy and ihe 


reforms, their limitations and their further 
development a decade later, after the Seven 
Years War, is a remarkable achievement: 
clearly, in language intelligible to the non- 
expert, he ranges over vast areas of the monar- 
chy’s administration, economy and society. 
The author continually mentions the imperfec- 
tions of his data, which suffered from shred- 
ding by archivists, the Vienna Justiz-Palast fire 
of 1927 and the Second World War. None the 
less, Dr Dickson has managed to produce a 
welter of tables and relevant material - if only 
Haugwitz had had access to them! These 
importanl volumes will inevitably form the 
starting-point for any future work on 
cightccnth-century Austria. 

Dickson shows that Haugwitz's administra- 
tive and finunciai reforms were only a prelude 
to repeated attempts in the 1760s and 70s to 
solve the monarchy's financial problems with- 
out alienating the nobility or extending more 
direct State control to Hungary and Belgium. 
"The legacy of the Seven Years War was . . . 
high delH-servicc and a large peacetime army 
budget." In a period when weak powers were 
curved up by stronger ones, standing armies 
were an inescapable fact of political life. Inevit- 
ably, the strain told most on those at the bot- 
tom of the pile, the peasantry: In Austria and 
Holicmiu up to half their income went on taxes 
to the Crown and dues to their lords. To ex- 
pand royal taxation ami to ease the peasants' 
burden, obvious to all after famine and rebel- 
lion in Bohemia, feudal dues had to be limited 
or nbolished. It was at this time that Maria 
Theresa's eldest son, Joseph, became emperor 
on the death of Francis Stephen in 1765. 

Historians have never really liked Joseph II. 
Here was a ruler wfio emancipated the serfs, 
Protestants nnd Jews, who opened royal parks 
to commoners, destroyed aristocratic privilege 
and abandoned the splendours of Sclidnbrunn 
for a modest suburban villa. Austrian Catho- 
lics condemned him for attacking the Church, 
liberals criticized his authoritarianism and sup- 
posed militarism, while Marxists smelt a' rat in 
a revolutionary monarch', “the first Jobdbln". 
The fiercest attacks have come from biogra- 
phers of Maria Theresa: appalled at his bitter 
quarrels with his mother, when he ruled as 
co-regent, they even suppressed material 
favourable to him. But in Derek Beales's 
Joseph It we now have the first part of a life of 
the emperor which surpasses everything so far 
published in any language and is unlikely to be 


estimates that however heavy the tax burden, it 
did not exceed 12 to 15 per cent of the per 
capita income of the taxpayer, and he adds an 
interesting digression on the cost in money 
terms of the recruit levy. The non-specialist 
reader may be struck by the relative unimport- 
ance of furs in Russian trade >- Seemingly ex- 
ported only to China - and the absence of any 
specific analysis of the role of the Old Believer 
communities, those standbys of the argument 
on’ religion and the rise of capitalism. 

Contrary to the argument hitherto accepted, 
based on the standard work by P. Milyujcov, 
Kahan claims that the poll tax introduced by 
Peter I in 1721 reduced the tax burden on the 
peasantry from, the high level it had reached 
duririg the Northern Wpr. Nevertheless, be- 
cause (he tax was introduced at a fime of high 
grain prices apd poor harvests, and collected 
by the brutal and licentious soldiery (for use by 
the armed forces), it remained In the collective 
memory of the peasants as a particularly heavy 
burden. In the parallel dlscussipn of the intro- 
duction of the qUit-rept on the State peasants, 
- Kahan points Out that revenue from this tax 
increased ro much during the eighteenth' cen- 
lu jy that by the '2780a ft was twice ns large as (he 
revenue from the poll ta* proper. It was this 
: income vyhich helped topihkethe government 
■ IflSs dependent te the serf-owning class - a 
; conclusion tif considerable importance to ihe 
long-mbningdefare Qrttfte okfent.to whichthe 
gpyemment ^ waB merely jitfe! tool or the 
> nobility. i ■ 
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bettered. 

Having scoured a dozen archives and all the 
printed material, Professor Beales has begun 
to lay bare the real Joseph. Avoiding the stul- 
tifying day-after-day approach of so many bio- 
graphers, he writes crisply and analytically, 
continually probing the evidence and changing 
the established picture. He is at his best in 
exploring the relationship between mother and 
son, particularly during the disputes in the 
1760s and 70s over the direction of the monar- 
chy’s policies. Increasingly after the Seven 
Years War, and especially after the deaths of 
her husband and Haugwitz, Maria Theresa lost 
her early enthusiasm for centralizing policies 
and allowed the government to become indeci- 
sive and obsessed by detail. It was Joseph who 
argued, sometimes wildly, but more often 
“conscientiously, knowledgeably and ration- 
ally”, for unitary measures, reform of serf-lord 
relations, “religious toleration, censorship 
relaxation and the wholesale dissolution of 
monasteries". 

Beales suggests that Joseph achieved "not- 
able changes in fiscal, military nnd ecclesiastic- 
al questions", but for the most part the empress 
was ruthless in her resistance. She never in- 
tended to share power with Joseph, any more 
than she had with her husband. Manipulating 
and spying on her family, courtiers and minis- 
ters, playing on her son’s emotions, she always 
kept the upper hand. Straightforward, loyal, 
lacking her ruthlessness, continually frus- 
trated, and often at the edge of hysteria, 
Joseph had to find escape in incessant travel- 
ling through Europe. Although a proper 
assessment of this Enlightened Absolutist will 
have to wait for the second volume , it is already 
clear that Joseph was not an aggressive mili- 
tarist. 

Perhaps the most puzzling question to 
emerge so far is why Joseph became such a 
radical. His education had not been entrusted 
to advanced thinkers, as has been assumed, 
and there is little evidence that he read or met 
the pliilosophes. A gap in Professor Beales's 
work, which may well be filled in the second 
volume, is an exploration of Joseph’s possiWt 
contacts with members of the Viennese Auf- 
klarung. One recurring niggle about both these 
excellent studies is the perverse use of German 
place-names: it is now seventy years since 
Pressburg changed to Bratislava, Brflnn to 
Brno, Oden burg to Sopron and Hermarinstadt 
to Sibiul* 


gestion of a decline in agricultural production 
(“The peasants were getting poorer and poor- 
er”) since, on the contrary, Increasing produc- 
tion for the market led to an Increase to too 
sown area and in productivity, followed by 
income differentiation within the Village- 
Domestic trade became more active, white 
foreign trade, carried largely in non-Russian 
ships, benefited from the demand for Russian 
produce (Iron and naval stores) consequent on 
the constant wars of the eighteenth century* 
Politics, however, states Kahan, was slow in 
catching up with economic change. This is a 
somewhat obscure remark in the context of an 
eighteenth-century absolute monarchy, but it 
underlines the curiously old-fashioned PP* 
proach Kahan himself adopts to the politics of 
imperial Russia. He show* little of the percep* 
tiveness and the authority of his' exposition ot 
economic data in his rare excursuses irito the 
structure of authority. His portrayal of the ln- 
. stitutions of government is top firmly anchored 
• in the Petrine period and does not really apply 
to the whole century, during which Ruste" 
society was held on n gradually lengthening 
leading rein.- Moreover, ode might have. ex- 
pected some discussion of the impact on ccon _ 0 ' 

mic life of the reformed administrative 

judiciary systems of towti and countryside 1 0 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Yc 
Kahan does "conclude on an extrem^yp , 
appredptldn of the extent to which ■tjw so f*_ 
i and; political stability of elgbteenth-centuo' 
V Russia was attributable to the acknowledge 

'mehtof ^legitimacy of thegovernment.tiv 1 

: to Oppressive poljcemeasuies.As he 
“the knout was there,' butmore important 
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Adventures in the book trade 


Eugen Weber 


ROGER CHARTIER 

Lectures etlecteurs dans la France d'Anclen 
Regime 

370pp. Paris: Seuil. 149fr. 

2020094444 

ROGER CHARTIER (Editor) 

Les Usages de Plmprimd (XVe-XIXe stecle) 
446pp. Paris: Fayard. 150fr. 

2213191761 

HBNRI-JEAN MARTIN 

Le Llvre frangato sous I’Anden Rdgime 

302pp. Paris: Promodis. 215fr. 

2903181578 
MARTYN LYONS 

LeTriomphedu livre: Une histoire 
sociologique de la lecture dans la France du 
XlXesi&cle 

302pp. Paris: Promodis. 250fr. 

29031 8158 6 

GRAHAM KEITH BARNETT 

Histoire des blbllothfrques publlques en France 

de la Revolution 41939 

Translated by Thierry Lifevre nnd Yves Sardat 
489pp. Paris: Promodis. 310fr. 

29031 8I65X. 


The new art of printing, as Guillaume Fichet 
said when he brought the first printers to Paris 
c 1470, came out of Germany like a Trojan 
horse. Half a century later, Gargantua wrote to 
Pantagruel that divine inspiration had caused 
printing to be invented as a counterpart to 
artillery, which had been instigated by the 
devil. The arts of peace were from the first 
entangled with those of war. Witness the 
Bohemian metallurgist, cited by Henri-Jean 
Martin in Le Livre franqais sous I’Ancien 
Rtyime, who, in the 1440s. taught the Avig- 
nonese an fin scribendi arlificlaliter , while his 
associate showed their Burgundian neighbours 
how to cast cannon. 

Priming shops, too, were arsenals in their 
fashion; and contention divided the Gutenberg 


qalwMrom the first. Though most agreed 
with Oarsantua (and I.uther3 that God lav be- 


with Gargantua (and Luther) that God lay be- 
to'nd it, not everyone was sure which human 
being was responsible for the new art. Was it 
Gutenberg who first hit on casting movable 
type, w a Dutchman from Haarlem, or a gold- 
smith fleeing (he Hussite wars, or an Alsatian 
from Strasbourg whose servants revealed his 
secrets to Gutenberg, or Fust of Mainz, whom 
Erasmus first called Faust? By 1792 the case 
seemed closed when the French Legislative 
Assembly decided to search for Gutenberg's 
remains and place them in the newly dedicated 
Pantheon; but thirty years later, Haarlem still 
PM .up a statue to its native son, soon to be 
countered by rival erections in Strasbourg aqcf 
The war of attribution died, down 
(hereafter, but the history , of printing con- 
Jinued to oscillate between bibliography and 
tomography.: 

•In.the )?50s, Lucien Febvre enlisted Henri- 
Jean Martin, then a young librarian, in a new 
approach to the history of books and printing 
'bat went beyond bibliography and textual cri- 
tictsm to. deal with printed matter- as a part, of 
industry, and the production and consumption 
®fpnnt as. elements of more general economic 
social activities. The works under review 
Wily to the influence of Febvre and Martin's 
®?*te a l Apparition du livre , and show how 
' .5^ ^ ave jternt since its first publication, 

. Mf58, A|l these authors place reading and 
Ftemg in ait economic, social and political 
all ask who read whkt, when, in what 
: '25 m ?^ ce * M what, fashion. Much Of 
Sc offer is highly specialized (like the 
^teys cpllecied in Les Usages de Hmprimi , 

■ . ^7; H R °ger Chartier), bui.no less foscinat- 
8: ror that, because their matter 1 interweaves 
: j|“«-dther 'dpings to :afford fuller views of 
/ Eg«M*W»ijr devotional activities, seven- 
; S^^Wtiyy; politics, r rtjneteehth-century 


wheel, the “book" permitted the freeing of one 
Hand, henceforth available to follow the text, 
take notes, or scratch . But it did not change the 
way characters were written on its pages: 
in compact blocks, with no space separating 
words, no indentations, no punctuation- 
marks. Before Christ as after, reading was best 
done by following the text with one’s finger, a 
method dominies taught until only recently. 
We assume that Cicero and his like dictated 
their texts, which were then left to professional 
readers to read out. Ancient texts, written - 
probably by scribes - to be heard, would be 
deciphered aloud (preferably by a professional 
reader), or in a murmur. Christian texts too 
would be read aloud, or ruminated sotto voce. 

Did the reader of a text separate the words 
he read before manuscripts began to do so, 
somewhere between the ninth and eleventh 
centuries? One can only speculate about that, 
of course (our authors do not make clear how 
much that they advance is speculative), but the 
Middle Ages introduced new forms of visual 
presentation: letters became more legible, 
words began to separate, spaces and punctua- 
tion appeared - not to mention abbreviations. 
Hesitantly, between the High Middle Ages and 
the seventeenth century (how offhandedly we 
bestride the centuriesl), texts came to be di- 
vided into chapters, volumes to be paginated 
and headed by a title-page, paragraphs, once 
merely marked by H or its like, to be set apart 
by indentations. 

Why? Martin suggests that, as Latin became 
less of a spoken language, scribes tried to make 
texts compiled in the sacred language more 
accessible. In their contributions to Les Usages 
de I'iniprimi, Paul Saenger and Alain Boureau 
trace more intriguing itineraries. Boureau 
looks at hagiographic pamphlets - lives of 
saints which were mostly about their miracles 
and which, whether read, re-read, or merely 
handled, might reproduce the miracles they 
recounted. Tt\e object carries the supernatural 
power, transmits the miraculous efficacy, to 
which the text attests; leaf through it, apply 
tract or page to a sore' spot, believe, and the 
magic works. Books of miracles can perform 
miracles, texts - manuscript or print -can serve 
as amulets to be carried or, at critical junc- 
tures, swallowed. This is not too surprising; but 
wait. Treasured on a par with relics, Boureau 
tells us, as late as the twelfth century, tracts of 
this sort.would be spread pbroad thereafter, in 
manuscript, then in print and, from the twelfth 
century, in the vernacular as well as Latin. 
They would be used to reinforce or publicize 
the claims of shrines, dynasties, localities and 
social groups - thaumaturgy in the service of 
publicity. 

Chartier provides a similar interpretation of 
the popular theme he studies, that of the 
hanged victim miraculously saved by divine 
intervention: the Virgin rescues innocent 
maidens falsely accused, but also intervenes to 
save particularly devout thieves. If the Virgin’s 
mercy appears undiscriminating, her power 
cannot be gainsaid, and popular accounts of 
the miracles she performed were not purely 
devotional. Chartier makes clear the political 
topicality and context of miracle tales, as 
Boureau makes clear the pplitical and social 
uses of his medieval and early modern tracts. 
Edification and propaganda went hand in 
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lAncien Regime and Lectures ei lecreitrs dans 
la France d'Ancien Regime reprint some of 
their more important articles, or chapters first 
published in the Histoire de Edition fran^aise, 
which they edited together. Invention is the 
mother of necessity. Printing answered mount- 
ing demand, but also created over-production 
crises al times of economic recession. Martin 
shows how, in the seventeenth century, grow- 
ing appetite for reading matter , among a public 
with less money to spend, left printers short of 
work, sharpened competition and lowered 
prices, along with the quality of printed pro- 
ducts. Publishers and public both sought 
greater facility and easier reading. Material 
presentation suffered, heavy in-foltos gave way 
to lesser formats, more people read more, 
more women passed from devotional reading 
to literature, more but shoddier books passed 
from study to bedroom and, in due course, to 
kitchen. 

Exposure to print was never confined to the 
decorative section of society. Before they were 
relegated to inferior status, chupbooks and 
brondsheets were read by gentlemen and by 
their wives, and increasingly by shopkeepers, 
artisans, even some journeymen. One thing all 
these studies make clear is that the impact of 
print was less a matter of status than of place. 
Like religion and politics, writing was an urban 
product, print even more so. The fundamental 
cultural contrast lay not between upper and 
lower classes, but between country and town. 
Songs, images, posters and tracts were part of 
an urban experience that even illiterates 
shared. Read out aloud, illustrated by images, 
accessible to those who could not quite de- 
cipher its symbols, print appeared at their 
feasts, in their workshops, in the public places 
they frequented. Statistical evidence of literacy 
affords no measure of familiarity, for statistics, 
as Chartier reminds us, are not just untrust- 
worthy, they are reductionist. They miss the 
essential, which is about how differently dif- 
ferent “individuals and groups use forms and 
motifs they share with others". Relation to 


writing is not, to most, a relation to books; but 
to bills, posters, images, canards, even certi- 
ficates of marriage, painfully deciphered by 
oneself or read aloud by others. 

Moreover, people read more books than 
they owned, or owned books they did not read. 
And the taste of seventeenth-century dlites was 
still dose to that of the masses. Colbert (one of 
whose clerks was Charles Perrnult) paid story- 
tellers to help him relax. Houry, a bookseller 
protected by Louvois and godfather of a future 
Encyclopedist, launched a series of books on 
alchemy, occultism and healing recipes meant 
for and bought by aristocrats and magistrates. 
Yet, as reading and writing percolated through 
the social strata into provincial and even rural 
society (though hardly to the peasants), the 
literary and cultivated classes began to find 
traditional matter out of date or, rather, out of 
fashion. By the seventeenth century, manuals 
of civility, pioneered in the sixteenth century 
to domesticate and tame the great, edified 
the upwardly mobile middle classes. By the 
eighteenth century they provided reading for 
charity schools. 

So, prayers, canticles, legends, fables nnd 
biblical texts, guides for the dying nnd pro- 
digies for the living, were increasingly aban- 
doned to the lower orders and to pedlars. A 
privnte library was more than ever a mark of 
culture and a status symbol, bindings pro- 
claimed conspicuous consumption, furniture 
catered to the storage, reading and display of 
books, garments like liseuses followed the 
trend, ways of reading diversified (in the open, 
on a bergire or chaise-longue). Meanwhile, 
bookshops gradually closed themselves off 
from the street, turned into quasi-salons and 
mini-clubs, libraries d chaises like that of 
Anatole France's father, which only went out 
as the nineteenth century ended. 

Through all this, one has (0 tear in mind the 
low level of French book production (1,000 
titles a year at the eighteenth century's end), 
with book buyers few, and sales limited. 
Martin shows thau apart from exceptional 
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Saenger reveals another side of me com 
when he. examines diverse uses of the llvres. 
d' he u res - portable primers that proliferated 
towards the end of the Middle Ages and tended 
to replace the more massive prayer-books. 
Produced on a fairly large scale even before the 
coming of print, Increasingly adapted to speci- 
fic needs, easy to carry, ready to hand, the 
genre was often treated as a talisman, protec- 
tive and personal; but it also lent Itself to pn- 
' vale study and perusal. So primers and prayer 
both become more private. Did the hen come 
firsl or the egg? It is more than a coincidence 
that’sileht prayer, (rented as an inferior genre 
b e fore 1300. became the preferred’ orison 
thereafter; And that deyolion, like reading, 
shifted from the mouth to the heart.Tfew in- 
timacies developed: between book and reader, 
between the worshipper and *? is Go °;. _ . 

• if few Can tell about relations with God, 
relations vrith prinied mniter. are less difficult 
to, trace. After Febvre and Robert Mandrou, 
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cases like La Urn yfcre’s Caractircs (I.KIKl 
copies) and Descartes's Duceiurs tie la 
Mfthude (3,00(1 copies), seventeenth anil 
eighteenth-century printings seldom rose 
above 1.000: the nineteenth-century average 
hovered between 1,000 hiuI 2,000 copies. In 
the nineteenth century this changed. France, 
like her neighbours, then entered the paper 
age, and Mnrtyn Lyons trnces some of the con- 
sequences in La Triomphe du livre, a work that 
is bnth comprehensive and readable. A 
thousand titles a year at the end of the anclen 
regime, three or four thousand under the First 
Empire, seven to eight thousand under the 
Restoration , twelve thousand under the 
Second Empire, thirteen tu fourteen thousand 
at the end of (lie nineteenth century. 

Lyons obeys Fchvrc's injunction to treat tile 
buok trade ns an industry affected by techno- 
logy and tlic economic climate. He reminds us 
of the effect of gaslight and rail way bookstalls 
(he might have mentioned railway tariffs for 
the shipment of bonks); he points to the statis- 
tical profile of honk sales fluctuating as rhe rest 
of the French economy fluent n ted; and he con- 
firms the growing impression of the Second 
Empire as particularly favourable tu cultural - 
and economic - integration, integration not so 
much of the working class ( Flaubert was wrong 
to fear its attaining the level of stupidity the 
bourgeoisie had reached: that feat would take 
si while), us of the lower middle classes eagerly 
adopting the habits of their hetters, rending 
included. 

One of the most interesting chapters in on 
interesting buok brings out that the works 
which sold best were not the ones we tend to 
associate with the period. Scott. Eug£ne Sue, 
Dumas dominated publishing nil right, but 
Voltaire. Racine, Mulifrrc did very well, and 
La Fontaine's Fables , Fine Ion’s Ttifmaquc, 
ITcury's Historical Catechism, did best. The 
eighteenth century (and the seventeenth) per- 
sisted tong into the nineteenth century; and if 
fewer theolo^cal white wjre printed, religious 
publications continued to lead the market until 
displaced by school-books in the later part 
of the century. Among less edifying works, 
the greatest long-term successes, then as 
now, were popular romances like those of 
Pixilrfoourt or, later, pulp writers like Charle 
(tic) Mtrauvel. whose novels (like Chaste et 
jHtrie and other classics) enjoyed first printings 
of 100,000. 

Absences from Lyons's bestseller lists arc 
revealing. Stendhal was nowhere in the run* 

. ning; the happy few were few- indeed . lire first 
two editions of Le Rouge el ie noir ran to 7S0 
each (but F. W. J. Hcmmings holds that only 

■ the first was brought out in Stendhal’s life- 
time). Even his better-selling travel books, his 
Life of Rossini, his De V Amour, all of which 

■went into several editions, couldn't hokf a 
capdle to Silvio Pellico’s soppy Prisons, or to 
: Torquato Tasso. & abac's absence h more sur- 
prising. Though widely read in feuilletons , not 
even his most successful work printed more 

■ than 20,000 copies. George Sand, as relatively 
successful as Balzac, also fails to qualify for . 
Lyons’s bestseller lists, whereas a manual like 

■ La Cuisinlire bourgeois t (compare the femi- 
nine of. the title, to Le Cuisiiiier royal - or. 

. . bnpMcl) s6ld almost 80,000. • 

. Useful chapter! trace the sales of Scott in 
France, his impact on Hugo, Vigny, Balzac, 
-.•> Scribe, and his achievement in making novels 
respectable as forms of literary art and attrac- 
tive to « mass public eager for Its daily dose of , 
' fiction . Lyons describes the rise of what he calls 

■ a national literary culture, by-way of Sues and 
Dupuis, tu culminate j n Jules Vcrno, whose 
international sales him opr to be three 
times higher than those of his closest rival: 1 
Shakespeare. Where in the eighteenth century 

: only religious books enjoyed u truly national 
readership. Lyons concludes that by the 
' nineteen l It century Vend, it {I over France* peo* / 
pic bought or borrowed Nutre-Dantede Paris 
or Les fra is Mousquetairfs, Economic press- 
ures. the com|Hjtition of Belgian pirates, hud 
worked to lower book pricey, and made 
cheaper editions and larger printings available, 
while railways helped lb tower the cost of pro- 
vincial distribution. Divisions between : mass . 
reudt. ri.fnp and elite public persisted but grew 
less, says Lyons. An itl(cnu|tivc ipterprcla tioit 
might suggest that, as they grew less, they 
} elicited newly distinctive action from would -he 
* allies: Al^uvTMt-. "while 4 1 he avo tiring- dasse*- 


coniinued marginal to the book trade, the 
petty bourgeoisie joined the reading public en 
masse and accepted the national literary 
culture. 

Lyons ilea Is with feuilletans ; with calportage 
and its decline; with bookshops, whose num- 
bers more than doubled between 1851 and 
1877, most of them in the north and east; with a 
reading public made up of the leisured, 
women, students and employees; witli con- 
formism (no truly popular author challenged 
the dominant ideology of his time); and with 
the values some of the writings spread abroad. 

Contrary to Marx's view that the bourgeoisie 
creates a world iti its own image. Lyons paints a 
very different picture: a bourgeois and petty 
bourgeois public for fictions far removed front 
the bourgeois world, little interest in realistic 
descriptions like Stendhal's, much sympathy 
for literary stereotypes of the bourgeois as 
vulgar, hypocritical, greedy, mediocre, mean 
of spirit ami of mind. On such characteristics 
legitimist writers broadly agreed with demo- 
cratic ones; aristocratic values affected anti- 
nristocruis. 

Lyons lias a chapter on public libraries and 
on those who used them, where nineteenth- 
century French libraries appear not very differ- 
ent front I wen tie til-century ones: insufficient 
funding, awkward opening hours, poor work- 
ing conditions, catalogues absent or inconven- 
ient. A render of 1846 complained that in 
the Royal Library, the future Bibliothdquc 
Nationnlc, there was only a slim chance of 
obtaining four out of ten books ordered. Plus 
fa change .... But if readers interested in 
using French libraries are well advised to avoid 
Paris, those interested in their detailed history 
can turn to Graham Keith Barnett's excellent 
study, Histuire des bibllothiques p obliques en 
France de la Revolution ti 1939. 

Barnett begins with a horror story and ends 
by trying to make a sorry tale less dismal (he 
does not succeed). But, as a monograph, his 
book is a model of its kind: When, in Novem- 
ber 1789, the Constitutional Assembly took 
over the property of the Church, this included 
the largest libraries in France. To these the 
nation promptly added large numbers of books 
and manuscripts confiscated from dmigris 
(1792) and from the learned societies it abol- 
ished (1793): 12 or 13 million volumes in all. 
Talleyrand proposed that the books he used to 
set up at least one public library per depart- 
ment, with unemployed clerics serving as libra- 
rians. Whnt actually happened after 1789, and 
Barnett spells it out, was devastating: con- 
fiscated books, prints, maps and bindings, ill- 
stored in barrels, cellars, attics, bams, eaten by 
vermin, damp, rot, rats, stolen, spoilt or tost in 
transit from one unsatisfactory depot to 
another. The “ddbris inutiles de la feudality et 
du privilege" were tom up (o light fires, or the 
pipe of a national guard, or (o moisten tobacco, 
or turned into cartridge paper, or used for 
wrapping, sold off by weight, sent off to the 
rubbish dump, destroyed to avoid the task of 
cataloguing. Works dealing with theology, 
mysticism, moitastitism, monarchy, the feudaf 
system, dr oppressive legislation of the past, 
were deliberately purged as pernicious, con- 
demned to destruction, preferably by public 
burning. Book bindings, title-pages, manu- 
scripts bearing Offensive symbols of monarchy 
and feudalism, ’’attribute du despotisms. de 
rcsciayage", were mutilated or simply done 
away with. 

; The Abb£ Grdgoire, intervening to abate 
the shambtes, coined the term vandalism to 
describe gratuitous destruction, and suggested 
. a new concept pf national treasures (hat had to 
he conserved for, future generations. Bite, 
when chaos ended in the (ate 1790s, things got 
only slightly better. The administration ex- 
ploited iis new holdings; bricks were Offered as 
■ gifts to those who had served Ute nation, or 
used ip pay government debts. Local author* 

' Kies were j'ndifferent or hostile; Collections 
were sold tiff; « at Poi tiers, where tiic /yriif 
principal needed the space that was being 
wasted on "strange book* (Hut ihrwiencdihe ; 
propc r order of an educational estobliShmenr . 
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Senate Library; while lesser office-holders 
simply refused to bother with imbeciles look- 
ing for things to read.' Many “conservoteurs” 
did not even bother to conserve. Often unpaid, 
they stole; sometimes thousands of volumes. 
Among other incidents, Barnett relates the 
story of Count Libri della Sommaia, eminent 
scholar and publicfigure of the July Monarchy, 
who sold Lord Ashbiirnham sixteen cases of 
manuscripts stolen from the Arsenal, Mazarine, 
and other collections, then fled to England in 
1848 and posed as a martyr to his political 
convictions while selling off the contents of 
eighteen more cases. 

Professional librarians appeared under the 
Third Republic, modern training in librarian- 
ship after the First World War, more often 
after the Second. Meanwhile, the burdens cre- 
ated by one revolution had been lightened by 
another: tn 1871, the Commune destroyed the 
libraries of the Conseil d’fitat, the Cour des 
Comptes, the Cour de Cassation, the Ldgion 
d’Honncur, the Paris Bar, Finance Ministry, 
Prefecture de Police, Bibliotbfequc Municipal 
de I’Hdtel de Ville (120,000 volumes) and the 
Louvre. 

General conditions changed slowly. Where 
they existed - mostly in north, east and north- 
east France, the same areas whereLyons found 
bookshops thickest On the ground - public lib- 
raries functioned as municipal libraries used by 
a few students and by local scholars. In 1850, 
Rouen , with 1 12,000 books for 100,000 Inhabi- 
tants. boasted forty readers a day; Colmar, 
Gambrql, Reims, with more than 30,000 
volumes each, three, four and five readers a 
day respectively. 

The Second Empire , made great efforts to 
expand readership, creating school libraries to 


tions were more up to date in the 1820s than in 
the 1880s. Skewed official statistics encour- 
aged Malthusian policies. Large numbers of 
books inherited from the Revolution, unusable 
or unwanted, justified denial of further ac- 
quisitions. Barnett - a librarian - offers ample 
evidence to show that English library expendi- 
ture was ten times that of the French, some- 
times more. 

Then as now, French public services per- 
sisted in the belief that flies are best caught 
with vinegar. Conditions were primitive: 
reading-rooms, where they existed, were 
damp, cold,' dark, cluttered, as resolutely un- 
welcoming as the staff. The idea of libraries 
destined for public use, and fit for it, continued 
alien. More people read, but reading con- 
tinued an dlite activity. Books, symbols of con- 
spicuous consumption, were to be bought, by 
those who could afford them, not borrowed. 
That none of this was necessary or inevitable is 
evident from the British, German or American 
record; but also from that of French private 
enterprise in thousands of reading-rooms and 
lending libraries that. attracted readers,®! J 
fee, by providing premises properly lit 
heated, and reading matter that the readers 
wanted. 

Mass access to printed matter in France. th* 
nationalization of literary culture, was bo^a 
to waft on the spread of literacy and leisure 
among the culturally disfranchised: peasant 
and industrial workers. But getting used I to 
reading and to owning books took longer than 
it need have done because of public policte 
which privileged formal acculturation over pri- 
vate habit. In the end, it was not public policy 
that brought the culturally marginal Into the 
national literary culture. Schools were cruci®' 


be used by children and their parents, and of course, but the bourgeoisie, both middling 
encouraging the foundation of truly public lib- ' and petty, had raised itself ipto participation by 
•rS/2 ' n ^ districts. And the its own bootstraps, The engines of' lower-class 
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the review seemed to be put together almost by 
default. 
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Auguste Angles first persuaded his mother to 
open a subscription to the Nouvelle Revue 
Frantaise for him in 1931, when he was seven- 
teen. In 1950 he began the research which was 
to occupy him for more than twenty years, and 
the final part of his monumental history of the 
early years of the review completes a master- 
piece of literary criticism, of which, sadly, only 
the first third was published during Anglfes’s 
lifetime. 

At (he start of 1913, the dual editorship of 
Jacques Copeau and Jacques Rivifcre was be- 
ginning to show signs of exhaustion, and, with 
Copeau’s interests turning increasingly to- 
wards the theatre, hq was replaced in his role of 
mentor to Jhe young Secretary by Andrd Gide 
and Jean Schlumberger. This in itself was 
something of a mixed blessing, as Gide’s char- 
acter remained as wayward and elusive as ever 
and Copeau, in any case, never regarded him- 
self as having entirely given over the reins (he 
continued nominally in charge until the wsr). 
Small wonder, as Alain-Fournier soon disco- 
vered, that it was often impossible to tell by 
wham, why apd how a particular text cnme,to 
be accepted or rejected, and that the page? pf 


The most specific thing the men of the NRF 
had in common was “eelte soif d'exactitude 
psychologique" which drove them, as Angles 
puts it, to ‘‘ddchiffrer, au delft des nppurenccs 
convent ion nelles, les textes bruts offerts par la 
vie, sans se payer le luxe dc clefs illusoircs". 
Following their example, he constantly looks 
for hidden motives and attempts to capture the 
fluctuating moods and passions which lay be- 
hind both the regular production of the review 
and the composition of the group's other 
writings. Although aware of dealing with the 
“fi&vreux embalmments d'artistes prompts k sc 
monter ('imagination dans des sens contra- 
dictoires", he is careful not to impose upon 
them a coherence that never existed. 

What Andrt Gide et le premier groupe de la 
Nouvelle Revue Franca ise lacks are those chap- 
ters of synthesis in which Angles would, as in 
the previous two volumes, have analysed the 
contents of the NR F and defined its directions. 
In the opinion of the editors, these might never 
have been written, since the review was by this 
stage well on its way to becoming ‘TAcaddmie 
du Roman” that Thibaudct later called it, but 
they certainly formed part of Anglds’s original 
intentions. What we get here is a day-to-day 
account of the group’s affairs, interspersed 
with longer developments on points of particu- 
lar interest, such as Proust's two contributions 
of fragments from A la Recherche till temps 
perdu in June and July 1914, despite the sum- 
mary rejection of his manuscript by Gallimard 
in 1912. 

But, above all, the NRF was an enterprise 
founded on friendship (“I ’ amitif - ce maitre 
mot de la NRF, ce fluidc sans Icquel elle ne 
seroit pas nde et n'aurait pas survdcu”), and it is 
in his vivid and sensitive characterization of the 
complex individuals who made up the group or 
moved around its periphery that Angles chiefly 
excels. At the centre, of course, stands Gide, 
who combined Ihe expansive gestures of a 
grand bourgeois with the ruses of a Norman 
.peasant; and “dans ses.Mrpira les plus Iprge- 


nient ouverts", writes Angles, “on finit tou- 
jours par ddceler un double fond". Alongside 
him, Schlumberger, the able lieutenant and 
born conciliator to whom “la solidarity 
d'dquipc ct 1c eulte de I'amilid" were second 
nature, was beginning to develop a personal 
aesthetic based on ‘Taffrontenient des person- 
nalitds, ['attention portdc aux dpreuves de 
force entre volontds de puissance indgales”. 

Copeau, whose emergence as a “chef de file" 
in his own right at the head of the Thddtre du 
Vieux-Colombier threatened to disturb the 
delicate balance of friendships on which the 
NRF was built, is portrayed variously as 
Napoleon, Don Juan, Alccste, and “le neveti 
de Rameau", with his greatest talent lying in 
“sa verve qui s'dchauffnit el s’accdldrail par le 
mouvemenl, la mimique, la gesticulation h la 
mani&re dc cellc de Diderot". Rivi&rc mean- 
while, under the heady tutelage of such elders, 
remained a “conscience en perpdtuel dtat dc 
sensibilisation et de diversification" and 
continued to "se livre r ix son exercice de 
predilection : Tauto-inculpation” . 

On the outskirts of the group, Claudel is 
shown to he far from the rocklike monolith 
imagined by those who only knew him from Ihe 
outside. Passionate and vulnerable, he reacted 
almost biologically to the twin tragedies of his 
father's confession less death and his sister’s 
internment in a mental hospital, with u pheno- 
menal burst of creative energy. The NRPs 
most constant “compagnon de route", how- 
ever, was the nnglophile Valery Larbnud, 
whom Angles, himself a former director of the 
M;t iso n Frnnqaise at Oxford, alwnys treats with 
particular sympathy. Throughout most of 
1914, Larbaud contributed a regular “Letter 
from Pnris" to R. A. Scott-Janrcs's New Week- 
ly, in which he studiously avoided favouring 
the work of his friends, but “it (ravers sa cor- 
rccte prose anglaisc. sous scs allures de prom- 
eneur musard, il faut deviner ... les complex- 
itds d’un temperament pudique et deride, 
accueillant ct ombrageux". It is not the least of 
Angles's merits to huyc recognized and identi- 
fied Larbaud’s "sepdie et pudique grandeur”. 


poised, like his hero Barnabooth, “les yeux et 
ie coeur tauntes vers I'Amdriquc, les pieds 
dans ses pantouflcs dc c£lihataire”. 

Roger Martin du Gard, the straight-speak- 
ing author of Jean Barois , was one of the few 
new discoveries made by the NRF during this 
period. In January 1919, he wrote to Gaston 
Gallimard: 


Je suis un ami de la NRF. Je suis un nbaiint. Jc 
coniinucrai sans effort, et je chcrchcrai mfime A y 
fortifier et A y pnteiscr les a mi tils que j'y entrevois. 
Mais jc n'ai jamais songfi ft y participcr d’unc faqon 
active; et j'y dois 6(rc fort suspect. 

The third volume of his Correspondance gdndr- 
ale, under the capable editing of Maurice 
Rieuneau, contains some 500 letters addressed 
to fifty-eight different correspondents, from 
whom Gide und Copeau are excluded as their 
bilateral exchanges with him have already 
appeared separately. 

Martin du Gard’s renowned excellence as u 
correspondent derives from his total frankness 
and sincerity. As he tells Georges Duhamel. 
‘Tamitifi nc supporte pas de reticences”, and 
many were those who received strong verbal 
remonstrations from him as n result. What he 
accused his contemporaries of generally was 
failing to place llicir ambitions high enough 
and lo create "une oeuvre forte et durable". 
The essential quality of a novelist was, for him. 
“Ic don dc I'invciition*'. Mis own work lie saw 
increasingly ns "unainuscment, un jeu de 
forces obscures", and lie was indignant with 
(hose who looked to him for a positive moral 
message. One is reminded of Gide ’s strictures 
against himself when he tells his friend Ferdi- 
nand Verifier that, to judge from his letters, he 
is “uni bourgre qui scrait cloud pour se raconter 
ft la perfection, et qui rcconterait moins bien 
les autres". und advises him that a more per- 
sonal approach would hnve brought him much 
nearer “cetle vdritfi objective nprfes laquclle tu 
t'dpuises". 

The volume opens on n note of high hope 
with Martin du Gnrd, just demobbed, feeling 
“I’heure de.s grands et ddcisifs recommence- 
ments" had arrived! but he soon confesses him- 
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self at a loss in the face of the "dSsarroj gdndral 
ties consciences” which marked (he post-war 
era. fie tells one correspondent that “la bous- 
sole de I'avanl-guerrc cst folic. J'nrrive ft peu 
prCs ft fnirc le point; niais jc nc dirige plus le 
bAtimeni”; nnil to Louis Jouvet he writes: 

Nos nlntf* avaiern Ic sentiment d'y voir ft peu prfts 
Clair, ct de pouvoir optcr pour une direction, avee Id 
quasi-certitude que, snuf avatar except ionncl, ils 
pourr Diem peisftvdrcr ct se tenir ft quelquc chusc. 
Maintciiani tout ce ft quoi on cssnic de h'agrippcr, 
vient ft vous, com me un potcau dftrucinft. 
Nostalgically evoking the reign “du bon roi 
Louis-Philippe", he withdraws from the hurly- 
burly of Parisian existence and devotes himself 
to the books he has to write. The mood grows 
dnrker still with his father's sudden death and 
his mother's prolonged ligony from cancer, in- 
terrupting the composition of Lcs Thibet dt for 
over a year, and only lightens somewhat to- 
wards the end with the extensive preparations, 
ironically compared to Louis XIV's at 
Versailles, for his definitive installation in his 
father-in-law's properly of Le Turtle. 

The concluding volume of Henri- Jean Mar- 
tin and Roher Churticr's pioneering HLuolrc de 
i hit t Urn frm{aixe is as lavishly produced and 
copiously illustrated ns its predecessors. The 
period covered is characterized principally by 
ils uncertainly - to such an extent that there 
seems to Iv some dotilM in the volume itself 
whether its starting date should lie 1H9U or 
PHX). It wasa period of mounting industrializa- 
tion in the methods of production and the de- 
velopment of modern specialist “mnisons 
d‘£diiinn", ns well as of (he need to contend 
with new forms of competition from press, 
cinema and radio. Inevitably, in u volume this 
size, there is a wide variety in the quality and 
interest of individual contributions, hut the 
editors' declared aim of opening up new ave- 
nues of enquiry in a previously unexplored 
area is successfully achieved. The articles 
range from the purely technical to investiga- 
tions into the growth of public reading hubits. 
which remained far behind what they were in 
Britain and the United Stares until after (be 
Second World War. Especially worth while is a 
long and detailed study by Anna Uosehetti (of 
which Angles would have approved) of the 
complex and fluctuating relationship between 
the writers of “pure” literature and the 
commercial world of publishing. 


Robin Buss 

PAUL GADENNE 
Seftnes dons le ch&tcnu 
277pp. Arles: ActcsSud. 130fr. 

2H am 1 1 It) 

Paul Gadenne has always been recognized as' 
an interesting talent, a somewhat tragic figure 
because of his long illness and periods of con- 
finement in sanatoria up to his death in 1956, at 
the age of forty-nine. His major novels, Silod, 
Le Vent noir and La Plage de Seheveningen (a\\ 
reissued four years ago), were first published 
between 1941 nnd 1952, but show a resolute 
luck of interest in the political circumstances of 
the time. They are not formally innovative, but 
have an almost mystical concern with the rela- 
tionship between men and nature, which be- 
comes (he criterion for assessing relationships 
between men and women. 

Scenes dans le chateau brings together thir- 
teen stories and a number of other short wri- 
tings. A story culled “Bnleinc" is perhaps the 
most characteristic. The protagonists, two lov- 
ers, arc drawn to the heachcd . decaying corpse 
of a white whale, first hy curiosity, then won- 
der, until finally the creature becomes the gate- 
way to h spiritual life which is imprecisely de- 
fined. “Jc vourirnis dire la Iwdeinc" is the only 
way Odiic can find to explain the longing for a 
purer world that she has experienced in her 
perception of the creature's uniqueness nnd 
solitude. In essence, what she hus to communi- 
cate is incommunicable : even as they try to 
share their feelings about the whale, the lovers 
find themselves drifting apart, nnd the certain- 
ty that everything important is beyond the 
reach of language is a recurrent theme in 
Gadenne's work. When tire narrator has to 
cxploin to his friends, in an urban society of 
trams and tea-parties, how he and Odile have 
been spending their time, all he can say is that 
they have done “peu de chose .... Nous 
avons dte vojr la balcine" . 

Tli is same pen de chose might describe the 
experience of Monsieur Dumoniei in “L'fnad- 
vcrtuncc" when he goes for a walk in the moun- 
tains. A business man. Dumoniei dislikes the 
countryside and is concerned only about a 
forthcoming deal, even while holidaying with 
his wife and children. Absorbed in his calcula- 


Saving the private life 


Patrick McCarthy 

jos£cajbanis 

L'EscaJadfeu: Journal 1947-1953 
212pp. Paris: GaUlmard. 79fr. 
PaurSidhle-BentE 
188pp. Paris'. Gallimord. 78fr. 


. Josd Cabanis's books develop the themes of 
the early Nouvelic Rente Frangaise. With a 
barely disguised pride, he claims that he h a 
. “survivor” from other limes. This is not merely 
because he writes at his grandfather's desk or 
Eives.in a prbvincial house with no central heal- 
■ mg, but rather because he has Ignored many 
things that have happened in his own lifetime 
in order better to preserve the NRF heritage. 

Cqbanis likes the journal form, and L'Escal- 
adieu consists of six years of diaries ~frpm 1947 
to 1953 - accompanied by a commentary writ- 
ten ip 1985, in which hd pieces together his 
past. The diaries begin with, his grandparent* 
and end with tile death of his father, a di-ath 
which he chronicles as a writer only loo aware 
that he is engaged in chronicling. His view of 
the family, like lhar nf Gido and of Jjv baud, is 
a mixture of hostility and affection, with affec- 
tion Winning out us he grows older. We art* not 
surprised when he reminds us that Gfdc’a 
dictum "Families* l hate you” did nol Veflect 
Gidc's true attitude. 

Cubanis also relishes his contradictions; In 
the IV4Us they bofheted him, but now lie 
accepts them. Indeed, L'Estaludieu is oil Ido 
serene a book, although orte remembers: thtft 
this same criticism was made of the later Lar- 
baud. Certainly Larbaud would have under-: 
stood Cabanis's religious sense: his Catholi- 
cism is, despite his interest in Church history 
and doctrine, u private, spiritual quest. . 

Rv contrust, one is struck by what is absent 


from Cabanis's diaries. The year 1947 saw the . 
departure of the Communists from the govern- 
ment in France, as well as the publication of La 
Pesle and of the first volume of Sartre's 
Situations. Hone of these receives a mention in 
L’Escaladieu and Cabonis, far from joining in 
the debate about political commitment, notes, 
unashamedly, that he fears a war bemuse it 
would interfere with his private life. Similarly, 
he is not afraid to state that “if I have to give up 
writing, my existence will have no meaning". 

But then Cubanis is a follower of Gide - “No 
writer has marked me as much as Gide,” This 
leads him, though, to turd against his rti aster, 
fn an article in Pour Sainte-BeUve he rebukes 
Gide for posing too much, for leading too com- 
fortable a life, for having too convoluted a 
■Style, and for concentrating tbo much on jus- 
tifying his pederasty. Cabanis's own book has 
as its .starting-point an attempt to. refute 
Prtnist's attack on Saintc-Betive, Cabpnis 
accepts - Or pretends to - Proust's view thftf a 
- writer's texts tire more important than his life, 
but he points out that Salute-Beuv&.shouMbc 
read « a novelist who succeeded in making the 
very unimportant people he writes ft bout live 
like the characters in a ndyel, Cabkpw himself 
writes in this wny abdut Lamcnnals or : 
Chateaubriand, and the assays of Pour Sainte- 
Beu re shoul d be read as |x>rtrolts rather than as 
historical or literary analysis, 

As his remarks on Gide and Proust tfemoov 
ttato, Caban is is not to be dismissed MasilVcr- 
ngobi* blandly conservative writer. Rather, he 
has cl i own certain elements in (he French piast 
and rejected others. By his obstinate refu»ftito 
be modern or avant-garde, fie aborts how, sub* 
Vcfsive the qpist for trftdhlon can bc. Wbot 
: coqld be more absurdly heretical thaft his 
attempt to revive i merest Ji^ the wpik of the , 
now despised Critic Albert 
from being a mere. inuiatar.Oibftji^ - 
' who, has gone b“ own way.. 


tions, he takes a stroll after lunch and wanders 
farther than he intended into a suddenly 
threatening environment. Gadenne plausibly 
conveys his growing sense of panic and the way 
in which previously familiar and apparently 
"tame" objects in nature become dangerous 
and deceptive in this transition from society to 
solitude. The ending at first appears conven- 
tionally reassuring. Monsieur Dumontel re- 
turns safely and, for the first time in many 
years, spontaneously embraces his wife. The 
point, however, is not that an unsettling ex- 
perience has forced him to reconsider his scale 
of values. The experience cannot bring the 
couple closer, because it cannot be shared. 
When Emilie asks what has happened to him, 
nil he can say is that he got carried away: “Je 
me suis Inissd entratner . . . il faisait si beau!” 

Sentimentality is not a temptation for 
Gadenne, though he does have a tendency to 
sketch characters who are little more than lay 
figures for his designs, of questioning the “real- 

Family fun 

David Coward 

PfU.IClKN M ARCEAU 
Lcs Passions partagdes 
30Hpp. Paris: Gallimnrd. 90fr. 

In 1928, Cddricde Snint-Dnmicn, scion of one 
of those French aristocratic families which 
have been marrying into the wealthy middle 
classes since the seventeenth century, weds 
Emmeline Ricou, daughter of one of those 
wealthy middle-class families which have been 
married into for exactly the same length of 
time. Iti so doing, Cddric and Emmeline be- 
come founding partners in a very readable 
dynastic novel which, as is sometimes the case 
with Fdlicien Marceau's fiction, never quite 
decides whether it wants to be a farce or serious 
social comment. 

Wc are shown precisely how the Sainf- 
Damiens, by u mixture of patrician arrogance 
and astute footwork, survive the 1930s, the 
Occupation and the perils of the post-war 
world with their attitudes and property jntact. 
The rising generation, still tugging on the old 
influential family strings, acclimatizes rapidly 
to changing , circumstances and proves once 
more that adaptation is the better part of sur- 
vival. By 1970, their royalism is muted but their 
. position is still secure. Yet social observations 
of this sort are consistently subverted by a suc- 
cession of adventures which are played strictly 
for laughs. The tale of Cftdric’s escape from his 
German prisoner-of-war camp via Miss Frau- 
lein (his children's repatriated nurse) and a 
distant Italian cousin (he has distant cousins 
everywhere, ail occupying useful administra- 


ity” of the social world to which they belong 
Though his writing, when attempting to car> 
ture the “other realities” of the inner life, 
sometimes tends towards excessive lyricism, it 
is summary and austere in its treatment of 
more mundane matters. This collection, cover- 
ing work from 1934 onwards, illustrates a vari- 
ety of moods and themes. But even a piece like 
“Mes poules et moi", starting on a relatively 
light-hearted note with its ambiguous title and 
reflections about the woman on the ground 
floor with her hens, ends after only four pages 
by discovering in her obsession with these birds 
a form of universal wisdom, a possibility that 
mankind is superfluous, “que le mondc est 
d’abord couvert de poules”. The rub is that “as 
soon as, instead of living something, you ex- 
press it, it ceases to belong to reality”, as 
Gadenne wrote in Silod. What makes him, 
after all, a writer of his time and of interest to 
ours, is this acknowledgement of the nature 
and problem of language. 


live positions) is deftly done. Less successful is 
the mysterious Marianca, who is billed various- 
ly as the mistress or perhaps the illegitimate 
daughter of Saint-Damien p&rc, and who 
looms for a moment as a figure of fate before 
turning into Emmeline's staunchest supporter 
against the equally mysterious Malt - who 
reappears as a film-producer named Schmalzi- 
gang, with designs on Isabelle de Saint-Da- 
mien that are frustrated by dotty aunt Jeanne- 
Athdnais. 

The fun, if rather unplanned, is fast and 
furious, and everyone is allowed to play. Even 
Isabelle's brothers, forgotten for chapters on 
'end, turn out to be satisfactorily ludicrous. 
Rodolphe, who as a boy threatened to go to the 
bad, becomes a rather muscular clergyman 
while Guillaume (the wet one) makes large 
amounts of money out of his inventions, which 
include a throw-away motor car and an olive- 
stoning machine which he sells to the Amer- 
icans. In fact, there is something here foi 
everyone - intrigue, chorus-girls, political plot- 
ting in Franco’s Spain, a spot or two of murder 
and even a smidgin of philosophy. The trouble 
with providing something for everyone is that 
the mixture is spread so thin that no one is 
really satisfied. 

Les Passions partagdes , if broken-backed 
and episodic, has pace, some good jokes, a 
snobbish regard for aristocratic savoir-faire, a 
few real questions about life and a memorable 
gallery of eccentrics. Tf, rs Cedric believes. 
Switzerland’s neutrality will go on being 
guaranteed because the world’s bent politi- 
cians all keep their ill-gotten fortunes there, 
then Marceau’s readership too is secure: there 
is always a place for clever fun. 


Theatre of passions 


Kathryn Butler 

FRANCOISESAGAN 
Un Sting d’ aqua re lie 
318pp. Paris: Gallimard. 89 fr. 

In Un Sang d'aquarelle, Franchise Sagan's in- 
terest in the complications of human rela- 
tionships, which characterized her ’ early 
novels, is transplanted into the thcatre of pas- 
sions of Vichy Franco; Constantin von Meek, a 
German- American film director, has myster- 
iously chosen to return to his native country; to 
contribute hU taknts to GoCbbels and the 
Third Relfch. As the German grip tightens on 
France, his previously successful attempts to 
save Jewa are undermined by the denuncia- 
tions of iha, self protecting niouchard Ropesku 
to the Increasingly efficient SS. Von Meek 
must acknowledge fiie full horror of the war 
aod Ws own powcrlcssness. The arrival of his 
: who is to 

* film. clarifies his persbnalrela- 

profegd 


r ; uiose :he loves 


side. Within the highly stylized world of Non 
officialdom, there are vicious and hypocniica 
individuals, while the polish and sophistication 
of the salons mask their participants' fear o 
. fundamental emotion and real human contact- 
On the film-set, the needs of the scenario an 
the acting, as well as of directional technique. 
enable von Meek 1° defer any commitment 
- the real world and provide Maud MSnval 
, a “personality”. The friction between 
three milieux and the intimate relationship* 
between the characters : show up P ot ® n !* 8 
fatal inconsistencies. The fragile war,ds 
.salon and cinema crumble, while the true- 
of Nazi oppression is exposed , J . . ; ■ 

i lira recent interview, Sagan stated: 

: pas changft , . mais je^ fai$ semblant. 
.semblance seems overdone r in 0 [ 

d\ aquarelle . The finely drawn characters 
. her earlier novels have been repiacw. 

: stereotypes: ■ the jackTbooted • 

.Nazi; the dumb starlet, the adventu^v^ 
i. director, the frustrated and glufionog w. 
mo^dquie. Sagan’S' youthful -.BhnpMo X ■ i 
conciseness are overshadowed by 8 l j s 
.style and a labouring of strpctpre.TDC . 
peppered with lengthy ; flashbacks 
. ?; fliftt Witji.the Suspeqse. 
qufeT: for lyjiicfr ^ranfOlse ^ Sagan.^^ 
.Tap^qus js - pll b^t .d^pWped by 
*r bdtierie in UtJ Sang d'aquafflte- • . i.; 'i r 
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Survivors of the Home Front 


Richard Cobb 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
The Other Garden 
106 pp. Cape. £9.95. 
0224024752 


This small, compact novel, so swiftly paced - 
tambour battant , one is tempted to say, in re- 
sponse to the endearing habit displayed by 
many of its characters of lapsing into French 
(“that sort of behaviour is definitely not my 
tasse de thf ) - so deftly told, often in a few 
brief strokes, is a gem. The author, who has 
already displayed a talent for evoking 1939 to 
1945 in England, has rewarded us, in The Other 
Carden , with a closely observed, very private 
chronicle of the bored banality, the seediness 
of those dreadful years, as experienced on the 
“Home Front”: waiting, forever waiting, most- 
ly in queues, standing in overcrowded night 
trains that stop for hours in the middle of 
the black countryside, the frail consolations 
offered by the cinema (a timid link, too. with 
peacetime); the presence, but not an obtrusive 
one, of the Americans, the seedy comforts dis- 
pensed by NAAFI and municipal restaurants, 
the heartless architecture of Nissen huts, the 
shabby, ugly, makeshift modes of war: head- 
scarves, turbans, frayed overcoats, piled-up 
hair-styles, cigarettes sold singly over the coun- 
ters of pubs, the quirks and accidents and odd 
encounters of an emergency, the dull, dismal 
drudgery of the whole thing. The war in minia- 
ture: “the miniature is easier to contemplate 
than the immense”, a statement of faith that 
should also be adopted by historians to guide 
them on their lonely way. 

One relishes Francis Wyndham’s extraor- 
dinary skill at detailed observation, often re- 
cruited as an auxiliary to the nuances of class: 
we are first introduced to the awful Sybil De- 
marcst (“an old Huguenot family") "wearing a 
smart suit of heather-coloured tweed and a 
green fell pork-pie with a pheasant's feather 
stuck in the brim. . . .’’Fairwftmfng, wekiiow 
what to expect, and we get it. Poor Kay, Sybil’s 


daughter, has "a prematurely weatherbeaten 
appearance”: She carries "a big, battered 
handbag ... to which she clung as though for 
reassurance. ... I found in her an attractive 
combination of the cosy and the strange." Of 
the Demaresls’ drawing-room, the narrator 
says: “1 felt as if I had been left on an empty 
stage in a scene set to represent the lounge 
of a typically English country hotel". Of the 
Rochester, a rather louche, camp club in 
Mayfair: “there was a depressing smell of ex- 
pensive hair oil, male sweat, and sewage". The 
reader comes away each time - well, perhaps 
not in the case of the Rochester, or its equiva- 
lent - with a sense of instant recognition. 

Wyndham is good on class, especially the 
vague borderland between middle and upper- 
middle horsey, and not quite, and the lower 
reaches of the aristocracy. Goering, the fight- 
ing Sybil affirms, in her self-confident, empha- 
tic, underlining voice, “is what used to be 
called a gentleman by birth. Which is more 
than can be said for Herr Hitler." The narra- 
tor's school-friend, Phibbs, is an expert on 
these subtle nuances; he informs his friend that 
Kay is “supposed to sleep with jockeys" (as it 
turns out, she has done; she also “goes to field” 
with labourers). There is the usual reference to 
“Stockbroker Surrey”. But it was an inspired 
invention to have had Kny “selling hats in a 
Mayfair shop called Odiic”. So. too, is the 
name of Kay's horoscopist: Roy Halma, who 
lives in Hove, and whose boy-friend, Ernest, is 
a waiter at the Ship Hotel in Brighton. 

Kay’s brother Sandy's favourite parlour- 
game, inventing married couples from football 
clubs - “Sir Aston and Lady Villa”, “Sir Wool- 
wich and Lady Arsenal” - seems perfectly to 
convey the fatuousness of a certain type of 
middle-class humour current in the late 1930s. 
Denis, a student at the Slade, first met at Ox- 
ford (where the school has been evacuated), is 
much funnier. Referring to his boy-friend and 
resident occasional servant, he puts on a posh 
voice: “Our Mavis is getting ever so indepen- 
dent these days". 

There is something also very comforting 
about the contrasting parallelism between the 
public calendar of events - defeats, victories, 


Under the red robe 
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BRIAN MOORE 
nje Colour of Blood 
■82pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224 025139 

Mack Robe , Brian Moore's last novel, and his 
Orel attempt at a historical theme, was a 
masterly exploration of the cultural abyss be- 
{ Ween (he North American Indians and the 
J«ult missionaries come in the name of God to 
civilize" them. In The Colour of Blood the 
jkWHs again feature prominently and God is 
toquenlly invoked, but the lime is the 1980s, 
the setting somewhere in the Eastern bloc (not 
Poland, although there are obvious similar- 
1 ®nd the style that 6f the political thriller. 

_ Days before the bicentenary of the Septem- 
ber Martyr?, an attempt is rriade on the life of 
“je Catholic Primate, and the ensuing tension 
threatens to destroy the hard-won concordat 
whveen Church and State. The “raincoats” - 
/ as !“ c much-hated Security Police are known - 
. jjnt to kftep him in “protective custody”, but 
ite.knQws that his presence qt the celebrations 
u essential to prevent a massive uprising. Shed- 
1 he fed robes Of his office for “the disguise 
. pf raiiure’', Cardinal Bern goes on the run in a 
v F'Rtoniarish wbrld where even his own bishops 
n 9 l I® trusted. Who are the instigatdrsof 
•••'/ Rjj J P W Are they simple patriots, or right- 
" : 7^8 fanatics backed by the CIA, or agents of a 
^^iftent fearful of. that “larger neighbour" 


stalemate - and the private calendar of illness 
nnd convalescence. The narrator, born about 
1924 (the same age. one suspects, as the au- 
thor). first comes on the scene in 1937. The 
following year he entertains vague private 
hopes of the Munich Crisis: if it docs result in 
war. perhaps he will not have to go kick to his 
public school. The actual impact of the out- 
break of war in September 1939 is muted, as if a 
long way off, in the Wiltshire village (not too 
far from Marlborough, where there is a cine- 
ma) in which much of the novel is set. By the 
spring of 1941, he is in the Home Guard, 
spending his nights guarding an airfield under 
construction. By June 1942. he is in his third 
term in a depleted and rather melancholy Ox- 
ford. Called up in the summer of 1943, he is 
Y- listed (the dream of every soldier, and one 
rarely fulfilled) and discharged by Christmas. 
1944, “so eventful for the rest of the world", is 
spent slowly convalescing in "an atmos- 
phere ... of unnatural stasis sweetly pro- 
longed". He celebrates his twenty-first birth- 
day, now well on the way to recovery, in the 
summer of 1945, “halfway through that ambi- 
guous period of fourteen weeks which sepa- 
rated VE Day front VJ Day”: n neat way of 
putting the war. victory, and the post-war set- 
tlement in their proper place, thanks tu the 
privacy of illness, so that his own recovery, and 

Seven new titles in 

THE CAMBRIDGE 
EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


The Letters of D. H. Lawrence 

Volume 4, 1921-24 

Edited by WARREN ROBERTS, JAMES T. BOULTON and ELIZABETH 
MANSFIELD 


that of Denis, the loss of Kay’s beloved alsn- 
tian, and the imminence of the death of poor, 
muddled, ill-used Kay herself - an obsessive 
“putter-off, but this time up against some- 
thing that cannot be put off - emerge as of 
much greater portent than Yalta and Potsdam, 
hs indeed they should. 

Francis Wyndham has got his priorities 
right. This sad, low-key and occasionally im- 
mensely funny chronicle is about individuals, 
about the petty twists of chance and accident, 
about the awfulness of Kay's mother - awful, in 
a recognizable upper-middie-class way (“Go to 
the top”) - so as to make her stupidity both 
completely convincing and quite familiar. So, 
though the book ends on a very melancholy 
note - Kay is going to die, her dog has dis- 
appeared for ever- it is also quietly reassuring. 
There have to be some victims, especially with 
so many people being killed everywhere, and 
one feels that Kay is a bom loser; yet we leave 
both Denis and the unobtrusive, but observant 
narrator on the road to full recovery. Tubercu- 
losis, checked in time, has enabled them to 
survive. Even Sandy, the only war hero in this 
discreet and mild account, written with a sort 
of jaded elegance, gets back, whiclt means, in 
his case, to fishing in a trout strenm. One likes 
to rend nboul survival, it is a form of sharing - 
one has survived oneself. 
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vehicle to explore serious political and theolo- 
gical issues: the relationship between Church 
and State , the validity of “liberation theology", 
the meaning of “freedom" and “responsibility" 
under a totalitarian regime. In particular 
Moore questions the authenticity of a religious 
fervour too closely linked with political aspira- 
tions (the unstated parallels with the author’s 
native Ireland spring first to mind, but the 
phenomenon is worldwide). Cardinal Bern 
personifies St Bernard’s ideal of a man ruled by 
reason, balancing the demands of God and 
Caesar without ever losing sight of his priori- 
ties; in contrast, the Prime Minister, like Bern a 
graduate of the Jesuits, represents reason gone 
wrong, a leader prepared to countenance tor- 
ture, detention, even murder, in the name of 
“the national good”. 

Always the consummate craftsman, Moore 
never allows the tension to slacken, reminding 
us that he is a writer who once worked with 
Alfred Hitchcock. From its opening sequence 

- a limousine speeding through the glistening 
streets of the capital towards the assassin’s gun 

- to the spectacular finale in a cathedral glow- 

ing with candies and stained glass, this is a 
novel that cries out for cinematic treatment. 
Mootc's prose is faultless, economical and ele- 
gant; and If the characterization is thinner than 
we have come to expect from the creator of 
Judith Heame and Mary Dunne, it is only be- 
cause it has been subordinated to more intel-. 
le ctua) concerns; 

The first TSB Peninsula Prize, for an unpub- 
lished novel by a West Country writer, has 
been won by N. R. Phillips for his The Saffron 
Eaters, to bo published on October 29 by De- 
von Rooks. Worth £1 ,000 plus £1.000 advance 
on royalties, the prize is aimed at stimulating 
ihttfest iq the culture, history, society and 
landscape of' the South West among the re- 
gion’s novelists. Information about the 1988 
award is available from the Literature Officer, 
South West Arts; Gandy Street, Exeter EX4 
r' 1 f * • ;; " : - k ' *•;. 
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This volume contains 848 letters from the period June 1921 - March 1924. one of the 
most creative periods of Lawrence's mature life, 655 pp. O 52 i 23113 2 £35.00 net 


D. H. Lawrence: Women in Love 

Edited by DAVID FARMER, UNDETH VASEY and JOHN WORTHHN 

This new edition for the first time presents the great novel as Lawrence himself created It, 

clearing the text of literally thousands of accumulated errors. 

692 pp. 0 521 23565 0 Hard covers £40.00 net 
0 521 29041 9 Paperback £15. 00 net 

D. H. Lawrence: Love Among the Haystacks and Other 
Stories 

Edited by JOHN WORTHEN 

Bach of the short stories collected here appears In a new, authoritative text, based on j 
manuscripts, typescripts, and corrected proofs. Dr Worth cn's Introduction sets out the 
composition and publication history of each story, 

336 pp O 521 26836 2 Hard covers £37.50 net 
O 521 33674 O Paperback £12.95 net 

Now in paperback 

D. H. Lawrence: Mr Noon 

Edited by UNDETH VASEY 

brilliantly comic, pathetic and very sharp in its observation of provincial mores before 
the First World War ...quite entrancing*. Anthony Burgess, The Observer 

416 pp O 521 27247 5 Paperback £8.95 net 

Now In paperback 

D. H. Lawrence: The White Peacock 

Edited by ANDREW ROBERTSON 

The Cambridge Edition of Lawrence's first novel reproduces fialthftiUy his words and 
punctuation and includes passages changed by the publisher for censorship reasons. 

504 pp O 521 29427 4 Paperback £12.95 net 

Now In paperback 

D. H. Lawrence: StMawr and Other Stories 

Edited by BRIAN FINNEY 

This collecilou presents texts which arc newly edited from Lawrence's original 
manuscripts and typescripts. The Introduction traces the genesis, and reception of each 
wort 316 pp 0 521 29425 8 Paperback £12,9 5 net 

Now In paperback 

D* H. Lawrence: The Prussian Officer and Other Stories 
Edited by JOHN WORTHEN 

Lawrence's first collection of short stories contains some of the greatest stories he ever 
'wrote. The text of this new edition Is the first to remove the corruptions Introduced by 
1 copyists, typists and primers. . 356 pp O 521 28985 8 Paperback £12.95 net 

; MHMiai. Cambridge University Press 

- — ' - r- ...the Edinburgh ptiildlng. Cambridge CB2 2R(j, Engjimi 
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Comforting the South 
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Roy Porter 

WALKER PERCY 
The Titan atos Syndrome 
372|ip. Deutscli. £1 1 .95. 
I12J3 98I4.AK 


With AIDS runipiinl, we ore sure to be in for an longer hns any depn 
epidemic of medical fiction, playing off dis- trucks down the con 
ease, death and the doctors against the back- showdown sparks of 
drop of doom and damnation. Walker Percy core of Percy’s ni ora 
has not only got in early but has seemingly for society's ills tru 
aimed at cornering the market in health profession? Or is it - 
hazards and scientific disasters: Three Mile mad priest who live 
Island. Nazi psychiatrists, paedophilia, cut ha- latter-day .Simeon Si 
nasin and much more medical malpractice he- licul ease of man pi 
sides are all woven into his sprawling Louisiana trumpeted tender nc 

yarn, which at its best rises to cool black new Terror, the ron 
comedy yet uli loo often sticks at television Facing medicine 
snap opera. Percy loads the dice 

What is tn he done /ilnwt all the great mod- Van Dorn, Co/neau: 
era evils - violence, crime, drugs, family col- eugenist paedophile 
lapse, sexually transmitted diseases? Dr Uob Third Reich. Caugh 
(’n me a us and his medical cronies seek salva- lie has set up to Irr 
lion in a water additive. What fluoridation did pions, he is made 
for tooth decay, heavy sodium will do for sodium, ami literal! 
iiiacr-city decay. “Operation Blue Hoy" is sec- recovers, thanks to 

Coping with Calcutta 


ret, even illegal, hut it works, and sodium* 
dosing turns half the State into happy regres- 
sives, socially docile, sexually animal ized - yet 
idiots siii'unfK to hoot. To these humanistic 
iiiediciMTuls, lacing the water with the happi- 
ness pill is all very morally impeccable. 

'Hie hero of the novel, Tom More, n Catholic 
psychoanalyst and a drunk, gels wind of these 
surreptitious goings-on when he finds he no 
longer hns any depressive patients to treat. He’ 
tracks down the conspirators, and the ensuing 
showdown sparks off the debate which is at (he 
core of Percy's moral comedy. Is the sodium fix 
for society's ills truly the jewel nf the curing 
profession? Or is it - as claims Father Smith, a 
mad priest who lives on top of n tower, like n 
latter-day .Simeon Styfites - yet another diabo- 
lical ease of man playing God? Is the much- 
t rum pc* ted tenderness of the doctors simply the 
new Terror, the road Co the gas chambers? 

Facing medicine mad and medicine hud, 
Percy loads the dice and produces high farce. 
Van Dorn, Comeaux's assistant, proves to he » 
eugenist paedophile maniac .straight out of the 
Third Reich. Caught red-handed in the school 
lie has set up to train future Olympic cham- 
pions, he is made to drink his own heavy 
sodium, ami literally goes ape; eventually he 
recovers, thanks to rehabilitation with a tlicr- 


Alan Ross 

SARA BANGUI 

The Wedding of Jayanfltl Mandcl 
208pp. Gollancz. £10.95. 

057503984 1 

It is forty years since the first publication of 
G. V. Desani's classic All Abotti //. I {alter r , 
whose language Anthony Burgess, in an intro- 
duction to its 197U reissue, described as being 
“whole language, in which philosophical 
terms, the colloquialisms of Calcutta and Lon- 
don, Shakespearian archaisms, bazaar whirl- 
ings, quack spiels, references to the Hindu 
pantheon, the jargo of Indian litigation, and 
shrill h3bu irritability seethe together". 

Desani's flatten was a seif-educated Anglo- 
Indian and spoke accordingly. There are no 
Anglo-Indians in Sara Banerji’s novel, which is 
set in Calcutta; but her Mandel family -power- 
ful Bengali business people, whose ramifica- 
tions spread through every level Of society - 
and most particularly Superintendent Babu, of 
the Calcutta police force, speak and think in an 
idiom not greatly removed fromflatterr’s. The 
. novel opens with Babu instructing a constable 
to keep the traffic; moving: 

“How. so many times you have been lokl this! To 
keep the Bow going is why you are sealed here. . . 
The flow id which I referred was the traffic flow, and 
ray reason for having to remind the fellow repeatedly 
was because he, instead of ai lending to his duties. 


wav hopping about like a cockroach un a hoi chupati 
pm. 

Superintendent Babu aims to please, equally 
eager to ingratiate himself with his superior in 
the force and with Mihir Mandcl, whose daugh- 
ter's hand is being sought by the police chiefs 
buck-toothed son. Uubu is dominated by his 
thirst, his actions motivated by the possibilities 
of whisky or brandy ns reward for favours given 
or crimes ignored. 

As long as Babu is controlling matters, or 
more often falling to control them. The Wed- 
ding of Jayanthi Monde (.moves qlong with a 
delightful assurance. It was risky of Banerji. 
English-born but married to an Indian, to 
attempt a novel in which English us spoken by 
Indians has to carry the whole narrative - the 
characters ranging from various Mandels and 
relatives to villagers, syces, soldiers and office- 
workers - but the linguistic subtleties are un- 
obtrusively and skilfully handled. 

The book gets off to a brilliant start, but 
between the chapters in which Calcutta’s poli- 
tical and commercial chicanery is seen through 
Babu’s eyes, b novel of a rather over-involved 
and less satisfactory nature emerges. These 
chapters, lacking the dry irony with which 
Babu’s farcical adventures are viewed, de- 
scribe the increasingly bizarre events that lead 
to the gathering of the Mandel clan and the 
projected marriage of Jayanthi Mandel, not in 
the end to the police chiefs heir but to an 
adapted son, now a Major, of the late Papa 
Mandel. 


Indian summer 


Raleigh Trevelyan • 

FRANCIS KING . 

Frozen Music 

HMpp.Century Hutchinson. £7.95. 

’fiWlWUM 

The chilly title of this beautifully constructed 
short novel, in its elegant binding and with 
illustrations by Patrick Procktur, conceals a 
story of torrid emotions in the- plains of central 
India. Around I960 an oddly uswrted family 
trio sets out from England lo visit the grave of : 
Philip’s long-dead first wife In a small town 
■.called Ualrnm. near Indore. Philip, on elderly 
ox-publisher and failed writer, kind and vague, 
has recently married an attractive and scrupu- 
lously efficient young Rimfcli woman, Kind, 
who nursed him after his prostate operation. 
Frozen Music is the title of the book bn 
architecture he always meant to finish. Thai he 
should have wanted to embark on Ibis quest 
with Kirsti, only four months after their 
marriage, is indeed surprising. They are 
accompanied by Philip's son Rupert , the narra- 
tor, a somewhat calculating individual recover- 
ving from a divorce and haunted by. the memotyr 


apeutic gorilla named Eve. But these moments 
of Swiftian savagery are too few. Dr Comeaux 
proves in the cud to be no Strangelove, no 
medical messiah, but just a small-time smart- 
talker, into “helping folks", happy to bow out 
with a smile and peddle contraception to the 
Chinese. And so the Brave New World loses by 
default, outwitted by a soak of a shrink, a 
sinner of a saint, and the quaint ol’ ways of the 
Deep South. In the long run, Yankee Com- 
eaux and neo-Nazi Van Dorn can't change the 
South because nothing can. 

There is much quiet pleasure to be had from 
Percy’s spoof on the South, his affectionately 
mocking evocation of the mysterious ways of 
Louisiana folk. Yet his plot line often falls 
slack; and nil too often it seems as if his only 
method of characterization is to serve up a 
capsule life-history. What is worse, the charm 
of having a free-wheeling Freudian for a racon- 
teur falls victim ultimately to the law of dimi- 
nishing returns. Analysis interminable was the 
old Freudian joke; interminable narration is 
more of an ordeal. St Thomas More's crime 
was that he held his tongue; our Tom More 
won’t stop talking. Walker Percy has con- 
ceived an entertaining moral fable of the doc- 
tor's dilemma; a pity lie has wrapped it up in so 
much candy (loss, 


Mrs Bancrji’s touch seems less sure when 
Babu, an inspired characterization, is absent. 
Too much happens too quickly and too 
irrelevantly. An unconvincing horse race - 
when was a Cup race in Cnlcutta last run over 
three miles and started by a flag? - arson, 
student riots, police raids, and a rather soppy 
secondary romance, serve merely as distrac- 
tions. What promised lo be a highly original 
comedy, with several memorable characters, 
especially Bhola Mandel , the scientist brother, 
and his friend the rat cobbler, who manufac- 
tures shoes from the skins of rats, thereby spar- 
ing the cow - “Once you have worn rat"V the 
cobbler says to Babu, "you will never wish for 
cow again" - develops into something half-way 
between M. M. Kaye and Salman Rushdie. 

This is a pity, for much of the essence of 
Calcutta and Bengal village life is in the book, 
and Sara Banerji has an excellent ear and 
perceptive eye- But the tone becomes too un- 
predictable and erratic, and when the young 
bride becomes possessed and speaks with the 
voice of the lately deceased Papa Mandel, 
founder of the family wealth, it is Impossible to 
tell on what level any of it is to be taken. 

Nevertheless, although The Wedding of 
Jayanthi Mandel may fail to turn out a linear 
descendant of All About H. Hatterr, it offers 
pleasures of its own. Calcutta life has been 
more often recorded in documentary or 
memoirs than in fiction, but there are invented 
characters enough in Mrs Banerji’s novel to 
rival any originals. . 


of his mother's death from tuberculosis. Their 
driver is Rajiv, at times loquacious, at times 
gloomy, pathetically humble about money, in 
contrast to the usual cries for baksheesh from 
beggars and the occasional palm-greasing that 
beset any traveller in India. 

Francis King has always shown himself a 
■ maMcr of conveying the undercurrents of half- 
. truths and tentative expressions of loye and 
irritation within a family. As in his previous 
novel w|th an Indiart setting. Act of Darkness , ; 
there it a mystery, lending up to ap unexpected 
. climax, in this case th<* mystery, gradually 
peeled away, concerns the horror of Rupert's 
mother's death, which Has a counterpart in the . 
present, ever*, affecting the attitude of Rajiy. 
The squalor and seediness of lire new; Indus- 
t ri alized India (hat ha* ; Crept ■ oytf r and : sub- 
merged the. old British cctf^ 
comes as a shock: dftqr' Ifth ronianUc Uke 
Fatace at Udaipur. we are treated v 

to detaijs inch as t^jky 'st^^ dnthff pjljbw at' 1 
the so-called RiuQard^hat^i, f $ ; b(<fcked' 
invaimy bowl k arid ft, Woman wtnipg ber n Wv 
with the hand that slice* 
dinner. Philip gredtM t- 
accepL the reality of the K^;that tfii^apoii 
. 1 - ...where he ■raighthftVttlikedl^^Mfefd'-; 


(and what about Kirsti? Rupert wonders) has 
become hideous. He is taken 111, and Rupert 
and Kirsti are left alone to go off on their fatal 
drives around Bairam. 

One. of Francis King’s typically sharp vign- 
:>ttes otcurs in a : hotel dining-room. Rupert 
hears a furious voice behind him; "What the 
■ hell's going on here? Do we have to wait all 
night?” That’s a voice from my childhood, he 
thinks. He turns arid sees that the speaker is 
pot “some puffy, crimson-faced relic of the 
; Raj, but a beautiful young Sikh, his curly, beard 
iri a iter, In contrast, later, there is the sight of 
the shabby figure of the once powerful mahara- 
jah, unshaven; with iroadeii-riown heels. An 
■erotic nude, drawihg by Procktor, possibly 
! more symbolic thah representational, faces the 
'■ P a 8« describing this ^maharajah’s dilapidated 
•; grtenhouse'.lp whlchRupert and Kir$llmake 
. ; loveamong[ the brpken glass arid lurhbted pots 
Tpfcattlr-^-^ ■ v,;-, TT.:- 

X ; ’Some; 0f :ps may’ have aft- iirg£ lo ck out 
■! iP |ac ^ oF « lost pflst ; pUces of happy childhood 
/ memories perhaps^; qr connected with people 
!^felQ S d.Neqrly alwayi it turnout tobe 
: ' f W* is a crgeliy iri this hqbki btu at 


Prodigal son 


Anthony Sattin 

JOSEPH ROTH 

Tarabas: A guest on earth 

3Upp. Chato and Windus. £11.95, 

0701132124 

This is the latest in a series of republished 
Joseph Roth novels and, as with last year's 
offering. Hotel Savoy , is available for the first 
time in an English translation. Tarabas Pint 
appeared in German in 1935, after Job and 77ie 
Radetzky March, Roth's best-known and most 
highly regarded works, and contains elements 
of both these novels, as the opening lines sug- 
gest: "In August of the year nineteen hundred 
and fourteen there lived in New York a young 
man named Nicholas Tarabas. By nationality 
he whs Russian. He belonged to one of those 
races which at that time the Tsar ruled 
over . . . The tone is immediately familiar, 
suggesting, as before, a knowing narrator anda 
known audience. 

The narrator, although clearly present, does 
not introduce himself. His story, which has the 
aspect of a parable, concerns young Nicholas 
Tarabas, the prodigal son of a well-to-do fam- 
ily from a border state. He is tall and very 
powerful - “one of nature’s soldiers" as he is 
later called - and is sent away to New York 
because of his radical politics. At a Coney 
Island fun fair he consults a fortune-teller, who 
predicts that he will be a murderer and a saint. 
One day soon after this, he gets drunk and 
picks a fight with the owner of a cafe, knocks 
him down and leaves him to die. The following 
morning war breaks out between Russia and 
Austria. 

Tarabas, for all his strength of character and 
body, is acutely aware of signs and omens - 
nothing happens by chance. He enlists for the 
Tsar and flees to his homeland. The narrator 
encourages the reader to the more cynical view 
that, according to the law of averages. Tarabas 
is bound to go in the right direction some of the 
time. The war turns Tarabas into a man of 
action. When it is over, he is now too insensi- 
tive to appreciate the bad omen of his arrival Bt 
"the inn of ‘The White Eagle"’, the symbol of 
empire, run by the brilliantly sketched Jew, 
Kristianpoller. 

Tarabas’s downfall - the fulfilment of the 
prophecy? - takes place against a society in 
chaos after the war and the 1917 revolution. 
This has always been fertile ground for Roth. 
His hero attempts to ignore these changes- 
“Histoiy, chipping small new countries that 
men should live and die for off the big old ones 
which they had lived and died for until then - 
history was no concern of Tarabas." But his* 
tory won't leave him alone, either, and he is set 
in direct conflict with many of the things be 
wished to hide from. The outcome of ti e 
struggle is observed with remarkable claniy 
and scrupulously worked detail. 

The novel is subtitled "A guest on earth . 
which is how a visitor to the White Eagle Inn 
describes Tarabas. The story considers what it 
is to be a guest, and how one should act to- 
wards the other guests on earth. Joseph Rothr* 
a master story-teller, his “once upon a time 
tone is seductively simple, and well maintains 
in the translation. His reputation as one of the 
most powerful and moving writers of the cen- 
. tury should now be secure. • 

Crime file 

MARGARET YORKE 
Evidence to Destroy . 

239pp; Hutchinson. £9.95. . 

0 09 168320 3 *. 

Lydia' Cunningham i* an elderly 

lives in the gatekeeper’s lodge of ■ h f 

house-now a hotel- thatonre belOhgea 

husband.. To her, for rest and jeertp .. 
after two. marriages and a failed 1 

. make a Ufe in the States, comes her sp^-- 
attractive daughter Thelma, bringing yj > .. 

man - an arsonist straight out of prison - n 
• she’s picked up on a bus. Margate _ 
latest .rioyel is hardly a 1 crime ^tp r y*- ..| all | 
:[ death enters into it. It’S a -deHeagr. • ■ ^ 
■ ; analysis' of family relationships, wnt^F gn( j 
; info 'the paidf to reveal a surprising swov. . 
give the story a surprising epding. ' .^ 
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Authentically active 


Ma ry Fulbrook 

CHRI5TAWOLF 

Die Dimension desAutors; Essays und 
Aufsfltze, Reden und Gesprftche 1959-1986 
957pp. Darmstadt: Luchterhand. DM48. 
347286655 1 

Christa Wolf, an East German born in 1929 in a 
town now in Poland, has attained international 
stature as a writer. This recognition 
acknowledges not least her directness of 
approach, her “subjective authenticity’’, the 
“dimension of the author" referred to in the 
title of this book. In grappling with the specific 
problems of her generation, her society and 
her gender - the psychological effects of fasc- 
ism. the development of socialism, the social 
roles of women - Wolfs writing reaches a 
much wider audience. This comprehensive col- 
lection of essays, speeches and conversations 
gathers together material - including some 
which has until now been relatively inaccessi- 
ble and a few new pieces - permitting a sus- 
tained engagement with Wolfs reflections on a 
range of themes. 

Wolf believes that the process of writing is in 
some ways more important than the product, 
allowing the author to work through and come 
to terms with the distortions and repressions of 
the past and the problems of the present; that 
good literature can heighten sensibilities in the 
reader; and that it can actively contribute to 
the humanization of social relationships and 
the building of a better society. More specifi- 
cally, “subjective authenticity" does not mean 
any return to “subjectivism" or “bourgeois 
idealism"; Wolf argues that the achievements 
of socialist realism and Marxist socio-economic 
theories now permit the exploration of the in- 
ner workings of personality in an honest way, 
avoiding clictfes. 

For Wolf and her generation, a key question 
is that of the formation and channelling of 
personality under fascism. This exploration 
has relevance for the present, ,in that a whole 
generation has not yet adequately confronted, 
and emancipated itself from, a suppressed 
past. Wolfs reflections on tfte social condition- 
ing of personality, the layers and levels of con- 
sciousness, the meaning of memory, as ex- 
pressed in many of the pieces in this collection 
and as explored at length in her masterly novel, 
Mndheitsmuster, put Into question the very 
notion of an unchanging “I”, while yet endors- 


ing the existence of an inner self which - even 
when treated in the third person - can still 
stand back and insist “das nicht!". In her writ- 
ings on these questions, Wolf develops a subtle 
and persuasive case on the complex inter- 
relations between a developing self and social 
environment. 

However compelling Wolfs views on these 
central themes which inform her work, certain 
inconsistencies appear. On the subject of gen- 
der, for example, she appears to be developing 
a less subtle form of biologism. From her insist- 
ence in the early 1970s that both women and 
men needed emancipation from the dehuman- 
izing division of labour in industrial society- an 
insight only gained once women had achieved 
equal rights and opportunities and could then 
ask what it was that men actually did - Wolf 
now perceives intrinsic, persistent differences 
between male and female, and suggests that 
men have played the villains, supressing 
women throughout most of western history 
(see the new piece on “Krankheit und 
Liebesentzug"). Similarly, there are inconsis- 
tencies in Wolfs reflections on her own so- 
ciety. Wolf - a committed socialist - insists that 
the deference to authority and the tendency to 
conform evident in the GDR is to some extent 
a legacy of fascism which must be worked 
through. Wolf appears to assume that height- 
ened awareness can in itself help lo overcome 
constraints. She does not directly confront the 
central question of whether the sociopolitical 
organization of the GDR itself serves to foster 
certain tendencies, and whether indeed - or 
under what conditions - socialism can combat 
the effects of bureaucratization and centraliza- 
tion on social relationships. 

This collection is clearly organized, with a 
useful guide to original places and contexts of 
publication. Sadly, it lacks a critical introduc- 
tion to Wolfs life and literary works. There is 
too a curious absence - despite the wealth of 
autobiographical material - of discussion of 
Wolfs political development. (She was a 
candidate member of the Central Committee 
of the communist party, the SED, from 1964— 
67; she admits to periods of greater arid lesser 
tension for writers in the GDR, and herself ran 
into trouble for protesting against Biermann’s 
expulsion in 1976.) Nevertheless, the book is 
an invaluable source; and, most importantly, 
the “subjective authenticity" of Wolfs voice, 
here as elsewhere, stimulates in the reader pro- 
cesses of increased awareness, questioning and 
change, as Wolf herself intends. 


Mistrust of the masters 


G, P; Butler 

K; STUART PARKES 

Writers and Politics In West Germany 

25Ipp.Croom Helm. £22.50. . 

0709940076 

Whatever the impact of its jacket illustration (a 
photograph of a youngish GQnter Grass), Wri- 
ters and Politics in West Germany is broadly 
focused, its aim being "to offer an interpreta- 
tive survey of the development of politjcal.wri- 
. Iibg in Ihe-Federal Republic". The offerings 
come In three stages: "Causes", a six-part 
chronological account of the ups and downs 
lhat have characterized the interaction te- 
jWetn a range of more or less prominent, main- 
’■ v. left-of-centre, now largely veteran literati, 
politically significant realities since 
. 1945, domestic and international, which have 
jjlmlnated In Helmut Kohl’s Germany; four 
•: ... Case .Studies" (Grass, B611, Haris Magnus 
; - .Enzensberger, Martin Wplser); and a brief and 
necessarily inconclusive "Conclusion". 
■nZ5?' le *t * s addressed \o thesis who haye no 
wrntto - or French or Latin* for that master - 
: ' despite their presupposed interest in the 
^’'v^^^Urivcyed. virtuaUy no knowledge of 
■: Unfortunately, however, 
v^lle ItVhigh (ifoe people realized that, say, 

= 1 :B WderEichmanri riteans “Brother Eichmann" 


• frf? •jP^ne: -‘whose; writing wSs frequently 
; 'such. Intelligence! can 'cri)wqouL : 

^.^^^^darialysls yftich are prgimblytriorolni- 
;> :'s,l ^^ n ^iri :Parkes’s chosen^ context c It ® 4*s- 
^ J V.'i : for jirii^tance , to find in tVr/fehf and 

Lafo. 'u ■ ■ v ■ I .' 


Politics In West Germany no more than a page 
devoted to “the mammoth two-volume project 
Sticliworte zur 'Geistlgen Situation der Zell" 
(Key Terms on the ‘Intellectual Situation of 
the Age’), which was assembled by “the 
sociologist and philosopher JOrgen Habermas" 
as No 1,000 of the edition suhrkamp (1979). 
Above all, it is disconcerting, in a study "con- 
centrated on writers whose fame is based on 
their achievements in the sphere of literary 
fiction”, to find that relatively little attention 
has been paid to the political attitudes reflected 
within those achievements. True, Parkes 
makes no bones about ii: “Because they are 
more overtly political, manifestos, speeches, 
essays and the like have provided the major 
source material." And of course he adduces 
evidence, particularly in presenting his 
“cases”, from much of the fiction that has 
shaped the political profiles In question: from 
Grass’s A Us dem Tagebuch einer Schnecke and 
Kopfgeburten , for instance, and from B dll's 
Die verlorene Eh re der Katharlna Blum . But 
readers would surely have been belter served 
if, to take the example of Grass, the mixture of 
relevant messages in his major novels, from 
Die Blechlrommel to at least Der fluff, had 

been given Its due- ' . _ 

’ Despite this; Writers and Politics in West 
Germany will, with luck, bring about a surge of 
further reading, even of re-reading. It wifi raise 
hackles, riot least In response to Ilnws lri its 
presentation. But for (hose now, reeking an 
answer to at least one important query about 
West perinan life and letters, it ;is an ample 
starting-point: why were so many of those who 
feature in this survey; and in whose civic vigour 
and vigilance their country can justifiably take 
Dride, ^escribed by a conservative Federal 
.Cnanrelloriffi spe, as'^fats^ftd- blowflies’’? ■ . 


A YEAR OF FICTION 
FROM 

METHUEN LONDON 


BARBARA COMYNS 
MR FOX 

‘Barbara Comyns had me by Die 
throat In that chokey state between 
laughter and tears given us by all too 
fewwrltere.' 

Mary Wesley, London Dolly News 

It Is the cvc of the Second World War. 
and Caroline Seymore has been 
deserted by her husband Ireruuse he 
cannot bear the sight of her 
pregnant. Caroline turns for 
help to Mr Fox - spiv, black 
marketeer and yet a man of strangely 
tender moments... 

£0.95 

JENNY DISK! 

RAINFOREST 

There Is a weird shimmer lo Jenny 
Diskl's cool prose. Her lone of 
detached Irony never falters, even 
when she describes hysteria and 
madness. She guides the reader 
through this bizarre, fascinating talc 
with the lucidity of Virgil, showing 
Dante around the Inferno.' 

Kate Saunders, Books 

Deep Inside the Ralnforrsi ih, 
knowledge that awaits her w III 
threaten Lhe boundaries of Mo's safe 
world... Rainforest Jenny Diskl's 
brilliant debut with Nothing Natural. 
£9.95 

MAUREEN DUFFY , 
CHANGE 

‘Il's as If our parents' and 
grandparents' treasured photograph 
albums had been tossed In the air 
and theirsnapshots. frozen moments 
In lime, had landed heaped and 
entwined. Maureen Duffy has picked 
through these fragments of life and 
fitted them Into the mosaic of 
Change. 'Joanne Gla9bey. Tlmr Out 

Change is the enthralling tmo im>\ in# 
8 tory of a community during me 
Second World War. 

£9.95 

ZOfi FAIRBAIRNS 
CLOSING 

'Such a pleasure to read, such fun. so 
intelligent, so perspicacious, so well 
plotted, so unobtrusively moral, so 
elating, 1 find myscJf In danger of 
writing an extended quote rather 
than a proper review.' 

Fay Weldon, Books 

The acclaimed novel of 1080s women 
atwork, 

£10.95 

GEORGINA HAMMICK 
PEOPLE FOR LUNCH 

'People for Lunch ie made of the most 
delicately hand-carved sentences; It 
dances throughout with wit. light and 
air. . . Tliore Is o new hnd refreshing 
talent among us.' 

Bernard Levin. Sunday Times 


JAKOV LIND 

THE INVENTOR 

'An allegorical Leaser, high In caprice 
and exotic fancy... His Imagination Is 
fertile and he writes with a rel lsh of 
the senses.' 

Simon Rocker, Jewish Chronicle 

Jnkov Lind holds up the mirror to his 
generation (n a bizarre and touching 
way In the story of two eccentric 
Jewish brothers. 

£9.95 


ELIZABETH NORTH 

WORLDLY GOODS 

'ElIzobcLh North has a parasite' 8 gift 
of entering the bloodstream of her 30 
male and female victims and bringing 
them out In a rnsh of secret fears and 
desires. .. She observes men bcticr 
than a waiter ut White's, and the 
social varieties of women as if 
pinning down a case of butterflies.’ 
Andrew Sinclair. The Times 

Campbell comes from Yorkshire. 
Nina Is from the Home Counties. 
Their wedding brings together two 
sides of a family as disparate yet 
familiar as any... 

£10.95 

MICHELE ROBERTS 

THE BOOK OF MRS NOAH 

‘A feast of Inventive Imagery- diary 
and fable, poetic myth and feminist 
polemic. . . a marvel' Company 

By the author of the dazzling The 
Wild Girl— a sensual, astonishing 
exploration of literature and writing, 
myth, motherhood, the female and 
the self. 

£10.95 


MICHEL TOURNIER 

GILLES & JEANNE 

'Beautifully realised. .. Alan 
Sheridan's translation picks up Lhe 
echoes of the past and the very 
modern chill analysis.' 

A.S. Byatt, SundoyTImes 

A provocative and vivid retelling or 
the strange relationship between 
Joan of Aro and mass-murderer 
Gllles deRais. 

£7.95 Methuen Modern Fiction 
Paperback £3.50 

RICHARD YATES 

COLD SPRING HARBOR " 

‘Whai Yates is really Interested In is 
scenes: of petty family wrangling, of 
social faux pas, of frustration and 
barrenness and failure. If this son of 
thing is funny. .. then it’s fairly funny. 

At other times the treatment is 
delicate and atmospheric.' 

Richard DeveHon, New Statesman \ 

A masterly talc of unsettled lives In 
crisis and conflict. 

£9.95 , 
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Germany: whose history? 


In brief 


Peter Pulzcr 

“Like the human eye which shrinks from too 
much light, human consciousness cannot bear 
to contemplate the enormity of evil perpet- 
rated by its fellow men. It is as if the observer 
were frightened by the potentiality of evil hid- 
den in himself." These words appeared recent- 
ly in the Polish Catholic weekly Tygoilnik 
Pomzcchny, the context was the dispute over 
the proposal to establish a Carmelite convent 
ul the approaches to Auschwii/. So it is not 
only in Germany that we find an inability to 
cope with the implications of the Holocaust - 
with the suspicion that each of us might, under 
certain pressures, act inhumanely or obey in- 
humane orders; (lie fear that mass unreason 
might again seize a whole population; the se- 
cret relief at not having hcen pul to the test; the 
incapacity to decide what terms like guilt ami 
responsibility mean ill (he face of such meticu- 
lously planned massacres. Vet it is in Germany 
that such questions are hound to dominate 
public debate about the past, indeed it is only 
in Germany among Western Slates that the 
interpret alio n of the past is a matter of passion- 
ate controversy. Lc Maude or the New York 
Review of Hooks might carry learned debates 
about particular episodes; it is to the Frankfur- 
ter Allgemeinc Zeitung and Die Zeit that one 
must turn for a Long-running serial about the 
meaning of the national past. Which other 
country could have produced u film like Edgar 
Reitz's Heimaif 

Tins may be connected, as the Freiburg 
historian lfcinrich August Winkler has sug- 
gested, with German “envy of the real or pre- 
sumed normality of others". It undoubtedly 
has to do with the passage of time: forty years is 
a long time to carry the burden of the past. To 
many Germans the conciliatory message of 
President Reagan at the Bitburg military 
cemetery was more welcome than their own 
President's reminder of the catalogue of Nazi 
crimes, ft may even have to do, as the Bochum 
historian Hans Mommsen suggests, with a 


Marcel: lequel ? 


counter-attack by the historical profession 
against the intellectual primacy that the social 
sciences captured in the 1960s. Et certainly lias 
to do with iin ancient tradition of public quar- : 
rclsomcncs* among German historians. 
Twenty-five years ago there was the great Fis- 
cher controversy, about the degree of German 
responsibility for the outbreak of the First 
World War. A hundred years ago the classical 
historian Theodor Mommsen refused ever to 
speak again to this Berlin colleague l fcinrich 
vonTrcitschke, who had given his moral sup- 
port to the emergent nntisemitie movement. 

In the tradition of such disputes the present 
controversy oil the pluce of the Third Reich in 
German history is carried on with a remarkable 
lack of gentleman I iness. The public show, as 
opposed to the scholarly debate, began in July 
19Kb with an attack by Jurgen Habermas on 
Andreas Hillgmhcr's Znvierlei Untergang, a 
slim volume in which, inter alia, he paid a 
tribute to (he German defenders of (lie Eastern 
front in 1 9*15, and on various attempts by Ernst 
Nolle of Berlin to “hislorieize" die Holocaust. 
Her Spiegel followed this up by calling 1 lillgru- 
hcr a "consliliiiiiuial Nazi" and demanding n 
teaching Inin on him. Micliu Urumlik, who 
holds a clmir at Heidelberg, wcnl so far as to 
compare him with Heinrich Himmler. Hillgru- 
her replied in kind; he saw the attack on his 
views ns “a unique scholarly scandal" and pan 
of a “politically motivated campaign of calum- 
ny". In Habermas's own views he detected "a 
malicious undertone", “foolish chatter" and a 
“dilettantish agitator". 

The whole story is not without n certain 
obsessional Teutonic disputatiousness. But be- 
hind the smokescreen of vulgar abuse there arc 
serious questions. Whom docs history belong 
to? Is there a value-free science of the past? 
Whnt part does history play in the public's 
political consciousness? Virtually everyone 
who is anybody in the Gepnan historical pro- 
fession has contributed to Ihe controversy now 
collected by Piper in Hisiorikerstreit (397pp. 
DM 17.80. 3 492 10816 4), some with gusto, 
others more in sorrow than in anger, but all 


Gilles Barbedette 


A few weeks before the sixty-fifth anniversary 
of Proust's death France is getting ready for a 
very special memorial. oF a rather commercial ' 
nature i and bound to exceed and outlast the 
other ticker-tape parades oF the French “ren- 
trf e> tidtraire”, which is, this year, unwisely 
bulky, when not routinely vague and prize- 
obsessed. On October l - which could be aptly . 
called "P-DaJ" - A la Recherche :du temps per- 
du will oome put of copyright. So many edi- 
tions of Proust's grande oeuvre are being 
announced that one wonders how the market 
will absorb them- , 

But. with over l.S million copies sold in all 
editions of Du Coti de chez Swann, 4 million 
• copies of the entire work, and h staggering 
800,000 copies of the famous Plfiiade edition, 
figures do speak for themselves. 1*0 publishers 
• Praiist ftas already proved his. mass-market 
; fcidabflity. Nobody now wants to re member 
howP roust's manuscript Was turned down by 
every house (and by Gallimafd because of the 
jealousy and stupidity of Okie); or how Promt 
himself pnid for the publication of Du Cord tie 
chez Swann by (trautli Atnj Proust's read- 
ership too has changed. His French audience, 
who more nrlcss disclaimed his work between 
1930 and I960 ns the fashions of surrealism 
(“death to the novel!"), ‘'roman chgagd", Ex- 
istentialism and Marxism came one after' ih* 
other (and sometimes, all mixed up together) 
has died, or changed its mind 
So we are to welcome multiple publications 
of ,4 In Recherche - among them the first 
volume of a new PIdhtde edition (under the 
brilliant supervision of Jean- Yves To did), » 
PJdiu'dc rich with 4(XJ extra pages or esquixscs 
and excerpts from the notebooks, something, 
thttf already looks “definitive**, although 
Proust was never that- The other volumes (four 
instead of the standard three) are due for pt/b* 


t . . .f. < 

r, '■ . l; 



"MiUimis stand behind me!" hy John Heart field, from 
Photomontage: a political weapon by David Evans 
and Sylvia Gold (1 28pp. Gordon Fraser. £ 15.000 
860920887). 

convinced that there is more at stake here than 
nn exchange of footnotes among professional 
tinliqunrians. But Habermas, whose last word 
on the subject was not included in that book, 
decided to publish it', along with his other con- 
tributions, in the latest volume of his political 
essays, Bine Art Schadensabwlcklung: Klei/ie 
politische Schriften VI (179pp. Suhrkamp. 
DM12.3 518 11453 0). 

In one respect the subtitle of the Piper col- 
lection, Die Dokumcntation der Kontroverse 
' urn die Einzlgartigkeit der nailonalsozinllft- 
ischen Judenvemiehtimg , Is misleading: the 
controversy is not only about the uniqueness of 
continued on page 1088 


lication in 1988; and they will display even 
more '‘in6dUs".The major difference between 
the oldPleiade and Ihe Pleiads Nouvejle is that 
researchers have had access to the “foods des 
manus^rits de la Bibliolhfeque Nationate" set 
up in 1962, when Suzy Mnnte-Proust be- . 
queathed an impressive batch of manuscripts. 
Other collections of "paperolles”, letters and 
notebooks to the Recherche have also been 
added over the years. But if those massive 
archives have been open to the scholars who 
have been working on paperback editions for 
Flammarion and Robert Laffonl, only the Gal- 
limard researchers have been allowed to quote, 
and edit previously unpublished mnterial. 

Even so, the other editions are more than 
Worth mentioning. On “P-Day”. Flammarion 
. will be publishing the extant Recherche ip ten 
.^olurnes as edited by Jean Miliy, a professor at 
the Sorbonno who has Written extensively on 
Proust's style. It is a goad standard edition, 
scholarly and cheap enough - Co interest stu- 
.’ denis. Most certain to cause excitement is the 
edition published hy Bouquins-Robert Laffonl 
in three thick volumes, looking something like 
the tltrec-volume Penguin edition aiRement- 
bntafie of Things Post, but with ah intriguing 
difference: it also includes what it calls a. 
"Quid’*. Ic, it guide to Preust . lhis “Quid” tea 
kind of a Verdnrin travelogue of themes, facts. 1 1 
names, figures.' maps and PmiikUan paraphed- , 
natia - and will bo h convenient substitute for 
reading.Proust "dan* Ic lcxie’ 1 .; Ideal for corp- : 
. mon smihbory; (his tiook, which wpplte 


balance sheets, private detf iCRtipni to fundus 
friends and Rill feml ly*t refes; is the mbst edth- 
pfete ffliofex; to’ date | qn the df^v/tf and^w 
"fee lie relic". ft would (i uvCro vhllc d Prpiist , fob : 
doubt., id -ioiP ihe'JSK of dirirnjis, trips and 
medical books attributed (6 bolH bethel ditd;; 
his brother. Do wc really -want, u> jthsit ■ 

Robert Prpiist . wrote his medial : 
on idiopathic pneumothorax and ijieh ip'advr 1 - 


that it was dubbed by hospital teams “Prous- 
tatectomy''? Certainly, Sainte-Beuve would 
have rejoiced. 

When Suzy Mante-Proust died in February 
1986, one of her children, Marie-Claude 
Mauriac, was given a box of Proust letters, at 
the bottom of which lay the hand-corrected 
typescript of Albertine dispa rue. ft is of the 
utmost importance; Proust was still working on 
this version when he died. His changes will 
strike every reader who remembers the Fugi- 
tive (as it was, now to be called for ever Alber- 
tine disparue). It is shorter text, more melo- 
dramatic, and focused on Albertine's death. 
Proust wrote in , rhe margin of his typescript; 
“de la page 648 6 898, j’al tout 6t6". What is 
kept textually Is what we have already except 
for a few sentences here and there. But it be- 
gins and ends differently, and the volume, as a 
whole, Is a more compact narrative than 1 the 
old Fug/five. The first new sentence is wonder- 
ful: "Ainri, ce que j’avais era n’fitre rien pour 
moi, c'dtait tout simplement toute ma viel 
Comme on s’ignore." We are lucky to have 
both versions though, the newly authorized 
ope and the Uir-tcxt, which has unforgettable 1 
digressions on death and sorrow absent from 
the other. Prdust is in the public domain. But 
this dug-up treasure is not. The manuscript is 
ihe property Of hfarie-anude Mauriac arid, ®s 
edited: and prefaced by her daughter, Nathalie 
Mayriac, the copyright- belongs to GraSSet, 

. Fasqyello. PhD researchers arid Frankfurt 
dealers interested (it thfs.fjnd should therefore 
.consult Grassct.Pliiladc^eaders won’t bedis* 
Vapppinlod, The last volume will carry both vet-' 

. ;s|qi». J ;; ; r <- 

:'l'- proUSthas^rMemedsa' large, soove£~ 

' in 'ihii'MiilU -rill- 1 . 


It is the fate of the artist, but perhaps none 
more than Ian Hamilton Finlay, to be mis- 
understood. In 1983, readers may remember 
(TLS, April 29 of that year), the Scots poet and 
sculptor staged a (losing) battle - with tanks, 
traps and mine-fields - to save his Lanarkshire 
sculpture temple and garden. Little Sparta, 
from further pillaging by the rate-hungry local 
council. Recent attacks on individual enemies 
include a sculpture - at the Fondation Cartier 
in Paris - which is in fact a guillotine. At its foot 
lie the heads of four of Finlay’s foes: the 
Guardian critic Waldemar Januszczak; Art 
Presse editor Catherine Millet; Ian Barnes, the 
chairman of Scotland's Saltire Society (“which 
is supposed to look after Scottish culture but 
does not"); and Gwynn Headly, author of the 
National Trust book of follies, which included 
Little Sparta and. Finlay felt, once again 
trivialized his work. The original garden has 
been dismantled; its treasures remain in the 
custody of the Strathclyde Sherrif Officer. But 
with exhibitions in Germany, France and 
Spain, an eighteen ton sculpture going up on a 
California campus, and a monument to be in- 
stalled at Versailles in 1989, the artist appears 
to be a permanent fixture on the landscape. 


Michael Holroyd will leave his post as presi- 
dent of English PEN in December (presum- 
ably to get on with his three-volume biography 
of Shaw, for which Chatto and Windus has paid 
a record advance of £625,000). In his two-year 
term Holroyd has led a vigorous fight to keep 
Turkey out of the Common Market because of 
its poor human rights record in respect of 
writers, many of whom are still imprisoned. 
But he considers his most significant contribu- 
tion to have been the recruitment of almost one 
hundred new members (including Peter Ack- 
royd, Paul Theroux, Carol Rumens, Craig 
Rainc, Emma Tennant). Their individual 
talents apart, the new members have rejuven- 
ated what has tended to look a slightly geriatric 
organization. (Founded in 1921, the English 
centre is, in fact, the mother of all seventy-nine 
PENS.) 

More members also means more letters on 
behalf of oppressed authors under whatever 
colour of regime. But PEN is not all protest. 
Members also enjoy what Holroyd calls PEN's 
“clubside" attractions (the autumn programme 
includes discussions on “Lorca as a country- 
man", “Food in Literature”, and “On Bring 
Vita’s Son"). And this year's International 
Congress, to be held in Puerto Rico in 
Decpmber, offers delegates a chance to leave 
the Condado Beach Hotel and take "a tour of 
St Thomas which, for $75, Includes air trans- 
portation and five bottles of liquor (2 whiskey. 
1 vodka, 1 gin, 1 ram.)" 

In a replay of the succession at the Society 
of Authors ten years ago, Antonia Fraser, 
who currently chairs English PEN’S Writers m 
Prison Committee, will assume the presidency. 


a need t hie suig^fcoridftibhs bFprtfefta : 


"Poems on the Underground", which under the 
guidance of the American novelist Judith Cher- 
naik brought poetry In place of advertisements 
to thp London tube, has inspired a counterpart 
on Dublin's suburban railway line. “Poems on 
the DART' is organized by Poetry in Motion, a 
group of Dublin publishing figures 1 

'• entirely by Iarn6d Elreann (Irish Rail). After a 
successful pilot scheme which offered Yeats s 
celebration of "Maud Gonne at Howth Stntto 
waiting for a train"; the project was:officwy 
launched on September 11 on tk windy p'o™ 3 ^ 
of Dublin’s Pearse Station; There were reaejngs 
- In Gaelic by Michael Hartnett and otherSi 8 ^. 
-English by the absent Seamus Heaney, wn 
could be seen ori video reading “Dublin .4 G, 
i train fpstooned : with heather, balloons ■: 
poems. Other works currently moving ^ 

:: lines include ’‘Prelude" by J. M. Synae, m W ; ■ 
Qrielic -poems - a hirith-centtiry : mo lasMc g 
,. ' translated by Tliomas KinSella, aod |Gain _■ ■ : 
.Sh'ilriai?" (Quicksand) by iheDub%p^^ 

' ;Nl DhdnihhBill. There are plans ior four Jww . 

poifoS every' two months .and: the ^ ■ 
i 'have bravely invited the public to submh . • 
^«0wii'Work. ; ■. • - '• • v :' i ; ; r F ‘' : • 
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Commemorating the 
Anschluss 

Si r , - With reference to Robert Knight's 
"Austrian notes" in your issue of September 
18-24 and the reference line on its front cover, 
“History and Evasion in Waldheim’s Austria", 

I would like to make a few comments. 

1) There is no valid reason to call the 
Anschluss - whether in inverted commas, or 
not - a birthday. On the contrary, for practi- 
cally all Austrians of today the Anschluss 
meant the death of Austria’s independence, 
her disappearance from the map of Europe, 
and for thousands and thousands the beginning 
of suffering, nnd only too often violent death 
inflicted upon them by a ruthless rdgime. 

2) When, in 1988, the Austrians come to 
recall the events of fifty years ago, they will 
approach this task not as a purely historical 
retrospect, nor as an attempt at justification, 
nor as an allocation of guilt, but as a sincere 
attempt to draw conclusions for the present 
and the future, in the sense of a democratic 
learning process. 

3) Dr Knight, as a respected historian, must 
have found out during his research on the 
Anschluss that there were not only cheering 
crowds, but also a very great number of 
Austrians who resented the occupation of their 
country, and that about 70,000 of them were 
arrested within (he first weeks after German 
troops had crossed the borders; not counting 
the 65,000 Austrian Jews murdered, 32,600 
Austrians lost their lives in concentration 
camps and prisons for political reasons, and 
2,700 were executed during the Nazi era. 

4) Dr Knight should be aware that “the 
famous film footage of jubilant crowds greet- 
ing Hitler's homecoming into Vienna" was not 
produced by film teams of independent foreign 
countries or institutions, but by no fewer than 
eighteen film teams sent to Austria by the 
Rdchspropagandaministerium in Berlin. Dr 
Gocbbels therewith gave the world at large a 
first taste of his fiendishly effective propaganda 
machine, appeasing at the same? time thti' 
consciences of those who should have £up- 
ported Austria more in her fight against 
Nazism in the preceding years. 

5) Without wishing to excuse of to belittle 
the existence of antisemitic feelings in Austria 
in the past or at present, it should nevertheless 
be remembered that many Jews chosU Austria 
as a safe haven when Hitler came to power in 

After the war Austria once again 
readily offered her territory to refugees, 
including many tens of thousands of Soviet 
without regard to political and security 
nsks and the financial burdens involved. One 
wonders whether such a policy could have been 
pursued for any length of time if antisemitism 
was of real political significance to the Austrian 
population, as Robert Knight implies. 

REGINALD THOMAS. 

a ^ H* n Ambassador to the Court of St James's, 
Austrian Embassy , 18 Belgrave Mews West, London 

Spy Fiction 

- d. C. Watt effectively refutes (Letters, 
^ptember 18—24) John Sutherland’s wilder 
suictures against the genre of the espionage 
“Ovel. In particular, he castigates the 1 propaga- 
^ Of the ‘‘lie” that John Buchan : was 
Miisemitic, pointing out that the hero of A 
' '• Ceptiyity is a Zionist 1 . 

; ai f r0 6Ssor ;' Sutherland may perhaps plead 
to this respect , In which case ft seems 
Ppropriite to examine (nore closely thd basis 
^5 grave accusation against a much-admired 

• \ public figure. 

I ^PPtcr.One of The Thlrly-Ntni Steps 

; •JWwrland cites as evidence these remarks by 
■ m American agent; Franklin P.' Scudder: 

everywhere, byt you have to go far down 
,0 - R™ 1 blm . . . if you're on the 
- Job add are boOnd to get to the real 

: you arc brought up against a little 

• ,n * bath-chair with an eye like A , 

i " • (! ■ t *•*..' *|. % 1 * • •* • *" t * * v 

‘ * .. Nbt'Vrini ’’ * . 


and closes 


been persecuted and this is the return match tor the 
pogwnr.TheJew . . . has his knife in the Empire of 
the Tsar, because his aunt was outraged and his 
father flogged In some one-horse location on the 
Volga. 

Thus, for what it is worth, it can be seen that 
even the obsessed Scudder sees two sides to the 
question. 

But just what are Scudder's views worth? 
His role is that of an expendable subsidiary 
character, bumped off at the end of the first 
chapter, whose role is clearly that of estab- 
lishing an atmosphere of mystery and implant- 
ing false clues in the reader's mind. As readers 
will recall, the conspiracy with which Richard 
Hannay becomes embroiled has nothing to do 
with Jews, proving in fact to be a credible 
attempt by the German General Staff to obtain 
details of the mobilization plans of the British 
fleet in the event of war. As Sir Walter 
Bullivant observes to Hannay later in Ihe story, 

Scudder was half crank, half genius .... The 
trouble about him was that he was too romantic. He 
had the artistic temperament, and wanted a story to 
be better than God meant it to be. He had a lot of odd 
biases, too. Jews, for example, made him see red. 
Jews and the high finance. 

One could hardly look for a more overt 
authorial dismissal of Scudder's extravagant 
theory, and Sutherland appears uneasily aware 
of the weakness of utilizing the chance remarks 
of a minor character in a novel as evidence of 
the author’s deeply held views. Since Scudder's 
views can hardly be expected to carry weight 
with anyone having the slightest acquaintance 
with the novel. Sutherland accordingly seeks to 
transpose them to Buchan’s hero Hannay, 
claiming that he was eagerly receptive to 
Scudder's suggestion. However, in reality, 
Hannay is represented as entirely ignorant of 
all that lay behind Scudder’s strange talc, and 
his sole reaction to the argument that the 
Jewish industrialist represents the secret power 
behind politics is a polite suggestion that 
Scudder’s theory is becoming a trifle inconsis- 
tent: “I could not help saying that his Jcw- 
anarchiSts seemed to have got left behind a 
little." '"'••••• 

What else can one conclude but that Suther- 
land set out to distort the evidence in order to 
attribute to Buchan pernicious views he was 
well awAre he had not expressed? 

NIKOLAI TOLSTOY. 

Court Close. Southmoor, nr Abingdon, Berkshire. 

Argentina in the 1930s 

Sir, - In answer to P. G. Suarez’s letter 
(September 18-24): the period between 1930 
and 1943 (more than a decade, I know) has 
been and still is called la ddcada infame, from 
J. L. Torre’s La dtcada infame (Buenos Aires, 
1945) to the books by John King and Christ- 
opher Towne Leland that I reviewed. This 
period started with a coup and ended with a 
coup, hence my use of "coups". Why this 
period was called infamous has to do with the 
well-documented rise in anti-democratic ten- 
dencies, leading to the fraudulent 1937 elec- 
tions, referred to by A. P. Whitaker ns 
“scandalous" in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(1971). If Mr Suarez has not heard of this 
expression - or what it points to - he could 
consult Chapter Four, “Infamy and Colonels' 
Dreams", of Eduardo Crawley’s A Home 
Divided : Argentina, 1880-1980 (1984). 

JASON WILSON. , 

Department of Spanish. University College London, 
GowerStreet, London WCL 

Hopkins's Verse 

Sir, -Tom Paulin has already been provided 
with answers to most of bis questions (Letters, 
September 18-24) either In my edition of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins or in my letter to the 
TL5 of September 4-11. 

Hopkins's reputation has grown enormously 
since the first ediljon of his poems was 
prepared by Robert\Bridges in 1918. Hie 
fourth edition, which awakened a new degree 
of interest In Hopkins’s manuscripts, whs not 
thought 0f as definitive by Us editors, professor 
MacKcnzie has altered the text steadily bver. 
ihe years, always in tlie direction of showing 

. ntpro clearly what Hopklns wrole , where that 
could beripne WithbutprecipitaUng any major 
resetting of the book l have continued (his 

f pro«ss^t a' l/rnft when -there; is. much more 


detailed interest in Hopkins’s manuscripts than 
in 1967 (when the fourth edition appeared) and 
when there will soon be a great deal more 
information. Bridges's version of “The Hand- 
some Heart” is contained in my edition for 
those who wish to use it, but it is placed in the 
notes because it has no authority. 

The issue of the "quiver" in “What hours, O 
what black hours we have spent" is one tliut I 
have already tackled (Letters, September 
4-1 1). It would seem to be necessary, however, 
to reiterate the warnings in both the fourth 
edition and my own Oxford Authors text that 
readers working on Hopkins's rhythm need to 
refer to the notes. 

As regards the “Red” letter, 1 quoted the 
central passages from it in my introduction 
(p xxii) where 1 could set them in a biographical 
context and comment on them. Finally, the 
capitalization of “nir-/Built" in “Thai Nature is 
a Hcraclitean Fire ..." comes from Hop- 
kins's nutograph and follows his consistent 
practice. 

C. L. PHILLIPS. 

School of English, University of Exeter, Exeter. 

'The Day of Judgement' 

Sir. - I ant sorry that my review of Salvatore 
Satta’s The Day of Judgement read unclcarly at 
one point to Brian Moloney (Letters, Septem- 
ber 25 - October I ). All I was meaning to imply 
was that at certain moments Salta seems to 
want to distance himself front his narrator, 
giving him nn outlook nnd tone of voice 
different from lies (Satta’s) own, but that at 
other moments the real Sntta breaks through. 
That is to sny, I was hinting at a slight failure in 
artistic consistency. 

I agree warmly that it would be good to have 
translations of the rest of Satta. 

P. N. FURBANK. 

12 Lever ion Street, London N W5, 

New Editions 

Sir. - “What is one to make of these two new 
and uniform ‘editions’", asks Harold Beaver in 
his review of The Future In America and The 
American Scene (September 18-24), and then 
goes on to make a great deal of them, having 
first concluded that because they have no 
introduction, no notes, and an unsigned note 
on the text, “this seems a poor piece of 
publishing”, ft is surely a piece of academic 
arrogance to insist that the general reader (and 
our unsigned note makes it clear these books 
are for the general reader) needs the mediation 
of scholars to understand James and Wells. 

It is expensive and time-consuming to 
prepare critical editions, and the academic 
presses can only take on so many. While 
waiting for the scholars to work through their 
priorities, reprint publishers reissue unedited 
books that would otherwise remain unavail- 
able. In general, these small houses cannot 
afford to underwrite critical editions, nor can 
their readers afford to buy them. It may well be 
that Wells and James after “eighty years or so 
deserve better" than simple republication. The 
fault, however, lies with those capable of 
underwriting fuller “editions". But it is ex- 
traordinary to suggest that it is better for these 
books to remain out of print than to appear as 
we have issued them. And to demand, as 
Professor Beaver does, in the manner of 
medieval clergy, that the word should come 
through him and his brethren or not at all is 
simply, a claim for a restrictive practice that we 
poor publishers and our poor readers can 
successfully ignore. 

PAUL DUGU1D. 

JOHN MURRAY-BROWNE. 

Granville Publishing. Angel Bookshop, 102 Isling- 
ton High Street, London NJ. 

'Through Parisian Eyes' 

Sir, - In R. W. Johnson’s review of my book 
Through Parisian Eyes (July 31), he stales that 
, Malraux is “simply missing" from the book. 
Those who road or even skim the book are sure 
to come upon the section on Malraurf contain- 
ing an interview I did with him just before his 
death. 

1 shall not dwell on the implications of sucli 
an error, but merely ask that you set the record 
straight. 

MELINDA CAMBER PORTER. 

, 1 West 67th Street „tycw York, New York 10023. 


Salvatore Accardo 
L’ARTE DEL VIOLINO 

fTfia Art oi fJia Violin) 

An Invaluable guide written by 
one of the moat famous 
violinists of our times. The 
secrets of his art and a 
stimulating approach to the t 

world of music. ! 

20 ft pp ilia. Lira 27,000 ) 

f 

Francesco Mei ■ 
OSCAR WILDE 

(Life and Work) j 

The ambiguous and fascinating i 
life of the great writer. A literary r 
book rich with surprise and 
seductive digressions, unique 
for Its combination of narrative t 
and carefully researched 1 
authenticity, r 
2 SO pp ilia Lire 26,000 

Franco Clmmino 
AKHENATON E 
NEFERTITI 

A new and more exact 
Interpretation of Akhenalon, the 
"heretic pharaoh", his role In 
history and his bold, almost 
incredible attempt to carry 
through a religious reform which 

J challenged the gods and the 
traditions oi ancient Egypt. 

448 pp rns. Ure 35.000 

Afassimo Griffo 
FIABA PERVERSA 

(Porvarsm Fable) 

Feminism, anti-feminism, post- 
feminism, or Ihe simple story of 
a purity that tries to stain itself 
with cruelty to escape from 
pain? The fantastic, ambiguous 
story of an angel-gfrl who came 
down from heaven and became 

human. 
212 pp Lire 20,000 


Luigi Perticarari 
i SEGRETI 

Dl UN TOMBAROLO 

(Thm Sotrots of a Tomb-robber) 

A tomb-robber of Etruscan 
treasures comes out Into the 
open, recounting an 
adventurous life full of every 
kind of escapade ranging from 
the most amusing to the 
dramatic. A book to be read 
without prejudice, yet with 
critical and moral sense. 

224 pp ilia. Lire 20,000 


Carafoll/Padigllone 
IL VICEDUCE 

(The yiea-Ouce) 

A fresh history of Arturo 
Bocchini, chief of Mussolini’s 
police. A lover of the easy IHe, 
ironic, intelligent, but cunning 
• and vangeful loo, Arturo 
Bocchini was, as If in some 
novel by Le Carrp, the 
Unexpected agent, the shadow 
In the nigh! of the Fascist 
/ • , regime. 

220 pp Lira 22.000 

via Uvraghl 1/b - 1 - 20126 Milano 
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COMMENTARY— 

That humming, drumming thing 


Frances Spalding 

Alfred Wallis, Christopher Wood , Ben 
Nicholson 

Kellie's Yard, Cambridge, until October 18 


Despite n lew detours into abstraction and 
across the sea to Brittany, the focus of this 
exhibition is St Ives, its huddled cottages, har- 
bour, boats und fishermen, us portrayed by 
three artists, the sophisticates Ben Nicholson 
and Christopher Wood, and Alfred Wallis, a 
former scrap -mere hunt, ice -cream seller and 
odd- jobber who turned to painting at (he age of 
seventy “for company". Nicholson and Wood's 
discovery of Wallis in 1928 is a celebrated 
event. Not only did it bring Wallis recognition 
hut it also had an impact on the work of the (wo 
professionals: Wallis's formidable organiza- 
tion of (lie picture surface and the expressive- 
ness of his vivid handling confirmed a search 
already begun for a “primitive" language, one 
that would free representational art front tired 
conventions. 

Wallis's liberating impact is only partially 
registered here: without Nicholson's "Pill 
Creek", of which there are two versions, or un 
equivalent masterpiece by him from this 
period, none of which is available, the exhibi- 
tion cun only be lop-sided. Apart from one 
picture, all Nicholson’s work dates from the 
late 1930s onwards when, after a period of pure 
abstraction, he again began painting land- 
scapes and still-lifes, but now with a manicured 
elegance. Even when his style was at its most 
childlike, its naivety could not disguise an aes- 
thetic sophistication. In this show, owing to 
incomplete representation, he appears the 
most decorative and only tenuously involved 
with his subject-matter. 

In WalUs's art . on the other hand, naturalis- 
tic associations are to the fore. At Kettle’s 
Yard his seas splash and heave, the sails of his 
boats catch the wind and steamers chug by. Not 
only did Wallis spend twenty-six years at sea 
before he became o scrap-merchant, but he 


also experienced the Cornish fishing industry 
at its height. Frequently he insisted that what 
he painted in his seventies was what he knew 
rather than what he saw. “What I do moselcy", 
he wrote, “is wliat used to Bee out of my own 
memcry what wc may never sec again. . . 

Wallis's approach, in its preference for the 
conceptual over the perceptual, paralleled the 
modernist's rejection of illusionism. But this is 
not the only reason why Christopher Wood, 
after his apprenticeship in Paris where he 
mixed with Picasso, Cocteau and others, found 
in this untrained painter and Biblc-rcading 
misanthrope a mentor. "More and more influ- 
ence de Wallis, " he told Winifred Nicholson, 
“not a bad master through." Wallis, who 
painted not at nn easel but on a table top, sails 
around freely within the pictorial space. 
Wood, following Wallis’s example, frequently 
changes (he angle of vision in his paintings to 
enhance our involvement with the environ- 
ment portrayed; in “La Plage. Hotel Ty-Mad”, 
painted ntTrcbniil in 1930, we look across the 
bench at the hotel, (hen down, as if from an 
aerial position, at the girl lying on the bench, 
the two conflicting viewpoints obliging the eye 
to circulate in and around (he scene. 

An odd touch here is Ihe red unexpectedly 
running down one side of the girl’s hair. In 
itself it does not cxplnin the underlying des- 
peration and blackness which in Wood's late 
paintings replace Ihe childlike delight in the 
physical world that Wallis had done much to 
inspire. In order to recreate the texture of 
stone walls or the skipping lightness of sailors 
dancing, Wood broke with conventional tech- 
niques and learnt to use paint in a more direct 
wny. In this he may again have been influenced 
by Wallis but more likely by Winifred Nichol- 
son. whose absence makes another large hole 
in this show. Wood's paintings of St Ives jostle 
with cMkgy and foie de v/vre, are both lyrical 
and concise. Here is that “humming drumming 
thing" which kept him there, making daily 
visits to Wallis, long after the summer season 
had ended. With tlie beach huts put away, it 
seemed to him "like a garrison that is working 
in real earnest after a lazy peace" . 


Thoroughly modem movement 


Kate Flint 

BaBa the Futurist 

Riverside Studios, until October 4, Museum 
of Modem Art, Oxford from October 25 to 
j Dccembcr6 . 

. . .Giacomo Balia called far a break with past 
traditions, and for an artistic expression of fu- 
< tiire tiu^swhkh wire to be "colomdioirides- 
pfandoridcdluminoshssssssssiinTfiiii’' . Balia 

the Futurist emphasizes his significance as ani 
experimenter and innovator, tracing the Futur- 
ist's work through his early years in Rome, the 
crucial pre-Firsl World War period of dynam- 
, ism and iconoclosm, and intohis post-war ex- 
cursions inioaeropitinni- painting from a posi- 
tion of elevation made possible by modern 
: ; technology - and furniture painting. The works 
exhibited are from the collection of the coliec- 
lur-dcaler Paolo Sprovieri, and ihe many 
sketches and preparatory drawings on show 
provide a useful complement to last year's 
ambitious Futurist exhibition at the Palazzo 
Giuvi. ; 

.Balia's curly paintings, Such as "Roman 
Night Scene with Street tamp” (r 1902) und 
“Plough in the Campugna” ft- 1904). demons- 
trate his concern with social issues, whether 
‘showing the alienating effects of the city Inml- 
scape or tile lack of picturcsqUeness in agri- 
cultural labour. Sharing his socialist ideals with 
such Divisionixi nr lists us P^llizza da Volpcdo, 
these pictures, with their streaks of grainy light 
und elongated dots of luminous colours, show 
how the ttirn-of-thc-ceniury interest in the rep- 
resentation of the effects of light led towards 
the fur more radical Futurist experiments in 
showing the Interpenetration of object and en- 
vironment. This is shown in “Plusliciiy of 
Lights" (cI9I3) and in a drawing closely re- 
lated to Boccioni's static sculptures of kinetic 
forces, “Bottle x Space” (c 1914). Like the 




I if if- * 

"The Lmvn Tennis Season", by Mary Had w, 1881, from ihe exhibition Painting Women, reviewed here. 


other Futurists, Balia was fascinated by the 
problems of capturing three-dimensional 
movement on canvas* His playful side can be 
seen in the preparatory sketch "Legs in Move- 
ment" (1912) for his well-known “Girl Run- 
ning on a Balcony" and the Movement’s emph- 
asis on mechanical speed and modern forms of 
energy appears in "Dynamic Penetrations of a 
Car" and "Motorcycle Speed" (cl913). More 
than the other Futurists Balia became preoccu- 
pied by the representation of abstract forces - 
lines of speed, noise forms, vortices, and states 
and actions of mind, as in "The Idea Rises" 

. (el920) and the Conflicting black, blue and 
white swirls' and angles of “Pessimism and 
Optimism” (cI923). He also experimented 
with colours and. (heir juxtaposition and inter- 
penetration: it is a shame that the colour repro- 
duction in Maurizio Faglolo del I’ Area's cata- 
logue Balta ihe Futurist (151pp. Milan: Maz- 
zona, fl 1.9$. 88 202 0762 1) is not more exact. 

Despite the useful amount of documentary 
evidence which he provides. Fagioio’s stress on 
Bulla’s intellectual investigations, and on the 
Subjective responses induced by his work, pro- 
vides a lop-sided view of the artist., While the 
links with the organicht and mechanistic part- 
ings of such artists as Dc pc wand Prampqlini in 
the post-wnr years are brought out* the text is 
curiously silent an the, rclutibhship of Balia* 
and indeed of Sccondu FutuHsnm usa whole, 
to the growth of Fascism. Hoover technically 
radical ihfefr painting might be; Italian Futurist 
ideas, with (hot celebration of modernity and 
progress which brought Marinetti so doie to 
Mussolini, helped to. form the basis of early 
Fascist artistic policy ,:Tb« opportunity id «e£ a 
range Of B tijlaV work spanning hji whole 
career is moat welcome.byran almost com- 
plete absence of diseusB ion. about thewaythe 
work relived to (dpljnu society ensures that; rife 
study is limited ito (he' internal history c(f a 
work, and that the art Itself i* alfof «{ to reri,'' : 
Safely,] nthcrealpidf thed^oratiw.":^ 'V- 


Maiden names 

Angela Summerfield 

Painting Women: Victorian Women Artists 
Camden Arts Cent re, until October 1 1 

The organizer of this exhibition, Deborah 
Cherry, has chosen several specific themes 
through which to discuss how women's concep- 
tion and portrayal of themselves were deter- 
mined by Victorian society. Her abroach 
draws upon a framework of Marxist- feminist 
theory and art history and relies on detailed 
exhibition panels and labels. The quality of the 
works selected inevitably varies, although the 
exhibition itself, which consists of oil paintings, 
watercolours, drawings and sketch-books, has 
been well displayed; many of the works have 
been rescued from basements and attics. 

The first part of the exhibition deals with the 
institutional discrimination would-be artists 
faced, notably from the Royal Academy, 
which attempted to exclude women from its 
schools, and the development of alternative 
sources of instruction. As to who these women 
were, we are left in no doubt, for art was either 
the preserve of the wealthy or a livelihood for 
the daughters of artists. No attempt is made in 
the exhibition to distinguish the amateur from 
the professional, for although women artists 
exhibited widely at home and abroad (notably 
Alice Havers at the Paris Salon), women’s ail 
was generally regarded by contemporary com- 
mentators, as no more than an appropriate 
"accomplishment” , as opposed to the accepted 
professionalism of male art. 

How many women artists saw themselves as 
professional artists, is illustrated by two self- 
pprttails. which show Mary Severn (Ann Mary 
Newton) clutching her portfolio while Miliy 
Quitters, boldly depicted in a red smock, holds 
her palette and brushes in an almost cavalier 
fashion. Women artists often taught their 

■ daughters and friends to paint and draw and 
associations such as the Society Qf Female 
Artists, which grew out of the "Langham 
Place" circle (here represented as triumphant, 
in a drawing entitled “Ye Newe Generation”, 
by Barba Leigh Bodlchop, co-founder 1 of Gb- 
ton Cailcfei) wc to formed: Even Qu^en Vic- ; 
ioria, despite her conservative . views on the 
.role or women in society, bought nndcommls- 

■ slotted works from artists such as Mary Severn 

and HenncttaWar^: ^-\. 

'• Rcprotwftiatiqns of liie prescribed: role of 
motherhood are etfmined under llfoheading 
7 t taunngthe Privg^ Sj^^^diiitqlude a 
hghtfu I : waie rCptpuiv sfody'pf aj buby hy 

’ $P° to"; (jfdiM tOiirishlpscenes. Part ■ 

^ it invites 


Feelings” and “A Summer Show" to make a 
particular point about women’s place in society 
today. An alternative and seldom depicted 
view of women’s existence is shown in Ihe sec- 
tion “Working Women", which includes a 
painting of the Cornish tin mine workers, "The 
B&l Maidens", by Emily Mary Osborn. The 
content of women's art is also examined. Flow- 
ers were seen os the natural subject-matter for 
women artists - even for those such as Elolse 
‘ Harriet Staniiard, whose male relatives were 
trained in marine and landscape painting. The 
exhibition also shows that, when permitted, 
women artists could be more than competent 
figure painters. 

The final section deals with seascapes and 
landscapes, which were enjoyed by city dwel- 
lers either as escapist images, peopled by bene- 
volent, picturesque or heroic figures, or as 
souvenirs of foreign travels. Shown here are 
notable works by Marianne Preindlsberger 
(Mrs Adrian Stokes) and Elizabeth Armstrong 
(Mrs Stanhope Forbes), who together with her 
husband founded the Newlyn School of Art at 
St Ives. The exhibition is worth visiting just to 
see the latter’s works, particularly the painting 
“A Game of ‘Old Maid”*, an evocative record 
of an interior lit by the waning sunshine of a 
late afternoon. Deborah Cherry’s response w 
this, work as a scene of young girls "inscribed 
into the laws of heterosexual desire” shows® 
lack of interest in picture-making characteristic 
of revisionist art history, which reduces paint- 
ings to the status of a historical fact, which m 
turn exists only as part of an Ideological dis- 
course. In the catalogue, too, which includes® 
useful bibliography, one finds that information 
is frequently submerged in a text which relies 
heavily on political and art-historical jargon 
often with the result of obscuring thp line o 
argument: “Art criticism, mostly written “ 
men for journals, magazines and newspaper 
edited, administered and owned by 
worked within and constructed a phallocemrK 
language and system of meaning and 
tiop which privileged masculinity.” The use 
maiden names also results In confusion. 

Despite, these- flaws, Painting Women f* 

' mains a worthy project, inviting compo^T 
; with the exhibition, The Substance of me « 

, dow- Images of Victorian Womanhood, n 
-at. New Haven in 19p2. It. is certain p*** • 
stimulate interest in and encourage further 
ijate on Victorian women artists. - ;• \ 

Arif - tH6 work In which Clive Bell set forth W* 
•V theory “significant form” - has been 
:. with a new introduction by j. B • Bullenv 1 WP- 

<jti(ford University PiTOss- Paperback, P* 5 ?* 

19 282049 4), Flref published ih 1914, and ^ 
r. regarded as a curiosity by most art 
i Art heljied gain recognition in Bfitain.ror 
; « Pwt-Imprfessiohists . ... ..v'. ' 
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Horrible coincidence 


Slave-trade syllabus 


John Turner 

SICK DARKE 
Ting Tang Mine 
Cottesloe Theatre 


Ting Tang Mine is an actors' play, well suited to 
the Cottesloe’s rather precious informality and 
crisply written to engage an audience. Nick 
Darke, whose previous black comedies have 
made light of the loathsome, has an ear for 
comic dialogue to which his players can re- 
spond. His new play goes slightly astray by 
uncovering social themes which cannot be cut 
down to size, after his usual fashion, with ver- 
bal butchers’ knives, but need tools with more 
philosophic heft. 

The story is of a Cornish copper-mining vil- 
lage which falls victim to a horrible coincidence 
in 1815. The market for ore begins to wobble, 
and a ludicrous prodigal, Jan May (Robert 
Glenlster), returns with a fancy coat and a bag 
full of money. His family, too tired to notice 
Ihe opportunities and too firmly rooted in one 
spot to care very much about his cosmopolitan 
yams, offend him by refusing his money and he 
wanders off to the next hamlet, Brigan. There 
he falls into the clutches of Sal&thiel Trennani- 
gan (Barbara Jefford), an androgynous and 
drunken hnrpie who sells him a dud copper 
mine and takes the rest of his money to help 
found a fraudulent bank in company with Hail- 
sham (Leslie Sands), a disgruntled ex-partner 
In the Ting Tang mine. Their machinations, 
with Jan May a feckless stooge, kill the price of 
copper and bankrupt Ting Tang. Off stage in 
London Hailsham tries, by bribery, to prevent 
the passage of the “Labour Protection Bill” 
which will put an end to their exploitation of 
miners. 

The plot comes together, and then rather 
collapse; into a heap, when Hailsham returns 
unsuccessful, and Mrs Roscrow ('Hazel Eller- 
by), the owner of Ting Tang, for whom Jan 


May has an utterly unrequited passion, comes 
to borrow money from the Bank to keep open 
the mine and keep the Ting Tang miners, his 
own family included, away from starvation. 

J an May unfolds the true story of his riches - he 
has not strayed beyond Plymouth , and he stole 
the money and his absurd clothes from a ship- 
wreck - and proposes marriage to Mrs Ros- 
crow, who accepts conditionally. It emerges 
that her brutal first husband was the drowning 
man whom Jan May brained with a rock to 
secure possession of his treasures. 

All this is great fun and well staged. The 
performances are effective and convincing, the 
dialogue is sharp and memorable. The setting 
is what one has learned to expect with affec- 
tion: the ICA has recently been described as a 
playroom for adults, but the Cottesloe stage so 
often resembles the adventure playground in 
Battersea Park that no play would seem com- 
plete without a climbing frame and plunking. 
All this, and singing too. 

Nick Darke sees and reveals the grotesque in 
human relationships, whether of love, lust, 
maternal affection or filial respect. His vision 
of the social framework In which his characters 
are buried is very much less distinct. If the play 
is, as the programme note suggests, influenced 
by a critique of the market economy and its 
impact on human life, it blurs its message by 
seeming to contrast the freedom of sub-con- 
tract labour with the subservience of the wage 
relationship. The basic message, that the bos- 
ses 8re both cruel and crooked and the workers 
are divided by false consciousness, is hardly 
new and there seems no great merit, besides 
the loyalty of a native son, in setting it in early 
nineteenth-century Cornwall. The risk, not en- 
tirely avoided, is of making the past seem 
archaic and faintly ridiculous, instead of 
squalid, dangerous and cruel. Christian sectar- 
ianism. for example, is ridiculed in the manner 
of twentieth-century liberalism; the back-chat 
has the pace and cynicism of the 196l)s. But this 
is theatre, and neither anachronism nor ambi- 
guity matters on the night. 


Posthumous plotting 


Wintoq Dean 

GEORGES BIZET 
Th® Pearl Fishers ' 

Coliseum 

Like all Bizet’s major operas The Pearl Fishers 
jjjjwed a process of textual corruption, in per- 
formance and in print, after his early death. 
Between 1886 and the Welsh National Opera 
.revival In 1973 it was performed in several 
tt-nions, all of which (in addition to other 
changes) rehashed both the plot and the music 
• Scene The English National Opera 
-nave sensibly followed the Welsh example in 
.^taring the only version Bizet knew, that of 
to* original 1863 production. It remains an 
uneven opera, rich in melody and beautifully 
^red, with many flashes of the later Bizet - 
notably tl]e two off-stage numbers in Act Two 
Wth their flavour of VArUslenne - but also 
. derivative choruses, one of which 

.^wtied trie cerisute of Berlioz. The influence of 
' ?J Un wisj| , °t tp be despised: Bizet transmit- 
: Jj-u the rich ly ricism of his best music as well as 
’ BffW religiosity of his worst. : 

.• ^Jhe Peart Fishers was not Bizet's first full- 
; ? n k»h opera; though It was the easiest to reach 
' toe stage, There is Tittle doubt that the first 
Wd only surviving) score of Ivan IV preceded 
Mi^f ^ceiVed the commission In April 1863, 
Production sel for mid-September. The 
’ , which Bizet was soon aware 

: We.all bi|t disowned the opera afqw years after 
E/jJ^^PpSIflph), was^ accentuated by (he cir- 
.■I'^tost^ces dndef AVhlch it Was composed . The 
' ! rgjWtig rih/etto was not 6f his own choice &nd 

netted to work against time. This is. reflected in 

trptiveweakness of ActT(iree(apart 
. , admirable - chorus and dance at! the 
oflhe.sdbbnd icenej and the fact that fie 

'iHhat fJnW, tnr.ll'lrlf nfr 1 tHf* 




balked at this, but the substitution ora flatulent 
trio by Godard only makes things worse. At 
least the ENO give us what Bizet wrote. 

Sir Charles Mackerras conducts with re- 
freshing commitment. He is at his best in 
Romantic opera and has Ihe rare knack of 
binding even threadbare passages into a con- 
vincing whole. The one misjudgment Is the 
snail’s pace at which he takes the Prelude and 
its return at Leila’s entry; it is after all marked 
andante and represents 0 priestly dedication 
ceremony, not a funeral. The standard of sing- 
ing is very high. The Russian baritone Sergei 
Leiferkus is a splendidly firm and resolute Zur- 
ga, in voice and demeanour, even if his gallant 
struggles with the English language (the opera 
was given In the Moody translation) render his 
utterance more than a little opaque. Valerie 
Maslerson, always happy In French music, 
floats a lovely pianissimo line in Leila’s Act 
Two cavatina with its striking anticipation of 
Micaela in Act three of Carmen. Adrian Mar- 
tin sings Nadir’s Romance for what it is, a 
dreamy reminiscence, not an excuse for releas- 
ing an ear-splitting top C. Chorus and orches- 
tra are both excellent. 

The production is more questionable. Philip 
Prowse, who designed and produced, puts for- 
ward some good ideas in both departments but 
also some perversities. The peripatetic pago- 
da-like towers, attractive in; themselves, would 
have 1 served their purpose better by keeping 
still. The period is more or less that of the 
opera, which js apt enough; but tlie interpola- 
tion of wK&t appfcar to be decadent representa- 
tives of the British Raj serves no obvious pur- 
pose and becomes tiresomely distracting when 
a stout European interferes drunkenly with the 
dancing (of which there is scarcely enough) 
during The finest number in Act Three. 
Another intrusion is a Carmbn-like figure Who 
prowls about in a sultry mariner throughout the 
opera and stabs Zurgn in the back at the final 
curtain, thereby restoring one of the post- 


David Nokes 

Bookmark: Crusoe’s Children 
BBC2 

“It is the one book that leaches all that books 
can teach”, was Rousseau's verdict un Robin- 
son Crusoe, and the lessons learnt by Crusoe's 
Children ranged widely through the syllabus. 
There was, however, little enthusiasm in 
Roland Keating’s quirky Bookmark pro- 
gramme for the novel's Victor! un schoolroom 
status as the gospel of self-help. Little sym- 
pathy too for the notion of spiritual penance. 
The idea that being pul on u tropical island was 
God’s punishment for sin brought n wry grin to 
the face of the advertising executive Tony 
Hodges. In the ad-man’s lexicon of imngcs. he 
explained, desert islands always symbolized a 
bounty-hunter’s paradise. The programme 
opened with a neat ironic touch. Quoting 
Crusoe’s description of his middle-class home 
ns enjoying “the best state in the world”, it 
presented a seventecn-ycnr-okl would-be cast- 
away in equally comfortable sur roundings, 
planning n spot of post- A level isolation. "I’ve 
got a contact out in Fiji who's looking for nn 
island for me”, he explained, indicating that 
even self-helpers need their support systems. 

For Jane Gardam, author of the novel Cru- 
soe’s Daughter, Defoe's chief lesson was in 
marketing an idea. “He knew lie had hit on a 
winner", she said. Pat Rogers was more scep- 
tical of Defoe’s marketing skills. How ironic, 
he remarked, that this author of the bible of 
self-help was himself a life-long bankrupt. The 
DIY expert Harry Greene had a warning for 
latter-day Crusocs about treating the novel us a 
practical manual. Like a woodwork master 
with a fourth-form class he pointed out the 
impossibilities of Crusoe's feats with unsea- 
soned limber. Yet the chief fascination of 
Defoe’s story seemed to be Its infinite adapta- 
bility, like a basic imaginative kit capable of 
endless do-it-yourself variations. Hollywood's 
Crusoe was an early Tarzan. exemplified by 
shots of Douglas Fairbanks swinging through 
the trees. For the Nazis he was n Siegfried 
figure, felling mighty trees to a Wagnerian 
accompaniment. To Jane Gardam Crusoe 
seemed like a woman, alone and trapped, a 
common female experience. Michel Toumier. 


author of Friday, or The Other Island . found a 
mathematical lesson in the bonk. Defoe hud 
successfully reduced the problems of ex isle nee 
to a simple binary system; first there is one 
man, then there arc two. But for Caryl Phillips 
the hook was an adventure playground, 
reminding him of Enid Blyton's children’s 
books, in which the Famous Five rough it for a 
whole weekend with nothing but jam sand- 
wiches and fizzy pop to sustain them. Lucy 
Irvine, author of Castaway, took a bounty- 
hunter’s view. Posed photogenically in the 
middle of a stream she complained of Crusoe's 
sexlessness. "Why didn’t he have the lust of the 
flesh?" she asked. Her own book would have 
been "laughed off the bookshelves" without its 
descriptions of her “deep innerly feelings". 

Through all the visual palter of children's 
adaptations and pantomime travesties, a ser- 
ious and shameful lesson began to emerge for 
twentieth-century readers: Robinson Crusoe is 
the classic myth of colonialism. David Dnby- 
deen put the case most forcibly, identifying not 
with the slave-owner Crusoe, but with Friday, 
the slave. For Caryl Phillips, himself a black 
writer, the problem was mure complicated. Me 
had always identified with Crusoe, though the 
children in the playground called him Friday. 
But the desire to he Friday's child rather than 
Crusoe's was most evident in the white au- 
thors, Adrian Mitchell nnd Michel Tournier. 
Mitchell's Man Friday ironically reverses the 
educational roles, celebrating Friday's 
attempts to teach nn inhibited European to 
dunce rather than Crusoe's syllabus of self- 
discipline. The programme ended with u 
dramatized extract from J. M. Coetzee’s recent 
novel Foe in which the negro bodies from Cru- 
soe's shipwrecked slave-ship form a hallucina- 
tory vision of Judgment. 

As a popular classic Robinson Crusoe was a 
perfect subject for television treatment. With 
un almost inexhaustible supply of book illustra- 
tions and film versions to choose from, the 
programme also indulged us with locations 
ranging from a Caribbean beach to an employ- 
ment agency’s "Person Friday" files. This sea- 
son Bookmark has abandoned its magazine- 
style format in favour of & single-subject 
approach, but this opening programme, with 
its range of references from the slave-trade to 
the Club Mediterrande offered enough to fill 
any colour supplement. 


Cross examinations 


Jonathan Sumption 

JEFFREY ARCHER 
Beyond ReasonableDoubl 
Queens Theatre 


“The curtain and lights", according to the 
programme, "will be lowered at certain times 
to denote the passage of time.” Jeffrey 
Archer's first play is an old-fashioned Edwar- 
dian melodrama, the kind of thing that J. B. 
Priestley used to write long after Edward's 
time. The formula still has plenty of life left in 
it. 

Sir David Metcalfe QC. n forme? Chairman 
of the Bar and a famous defence lawyer, kills 1 
his incurably ill wife, with her connivance, by 
. administering a lethal overdose of pain-killers 1 
with a cup of tea. His original intention is to 
admit that this was a mercy- killing. But he then 
decides (o.deny that he knowingly adminis- 
tered Ihe pijls and to conduct his own defence 
at the Old Bailey. He does this, it seems, in 
order to spite the leading prosecuting counsel, 
a wooden bore, who has always been his rival - 
: in love, at Oxford and at the Bar. After his 
acquittal, Sjr David confesses nil to the faithful 
family solicitor and commits suicide by swal- 
lowing some of the remaining pills. 

Like its qlassid Edwardian archetypes.; 
Beyond Reasonable Doubt is a neatly con- 
structed pluy. Tlie unexpected twists occur nt 
the appointed times; (he moments of suspense 
begin and end exactly when one knows ihey 
will. The trial fills the whole of the first act and 
endp with the return of the jury, but before the 
actual delivery of their verdict. We are therer 
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fore left on tenterhooks before we can discover 
whether he done it. or whether it was the 
housekeeper, or the solicitor or junior counsel. 
In Act Two we go back to the fatal night and 
see events as they actually happened. The con- 
fession and suicide follow in a short epilogue. 

It has to be said that the trial scenes are quite 
ghastly: packed with clichds. bogus tension, 
hackneyed and improbably brief cross-ex- 
aminations. "Is it true. Sir David, that you ore 
famous for your successful defence of weak 
cases?" Perhaps they really do say that at the 
Oid Bailey. There are grateful acknowledge- 
ments in the programme for the advice of a well 
known criminal QC and for the loan by a Lin- 
coln's Inn bookseller of a copy of Archbold, 
the criminal lawyer's hi hie. 

An author, however, deserves to he judged 
hy his best moments and things look up in the 
second act. Sir David scintillates at his dinner 
parties, delivers rapid and effective repnrtees 
across his opulent drawing-room and declaims 
at length from Under Milk Wood (you know, 
the way one does). There is some clever dia- 
fogue here, good light entertainment like the 
author's hoqks. nothing very profound but cer- 
tainly not to be sneered at. There arc credit- 
able' performances of the rut her standard- Issue 
roles: Frank Finlay (articulate, lovable ex- 
trovert barrister). Wendy Craig (noble dying 
.wife), Antonia Pemberton (prejudiced old 
buot of n housekeeper). 

The dramatization by Michelene Waudor und 
Mike Alfreds of Eugene Sue’s novel The 
Wandering Jew will be published by Meihuen 
on October 8. The play was singed ut the 
Lyttelton Theatre, directed by Mike Alfreds, 
and reviewed in the TLS of August 21. 
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Michael Hofmann 

ROBERT FERGUSON 
Enigma: The life of Knut I Inmsiin 
45.1pp. Hu (cliifison. £19.95. 
nOil I67I.1H2 

Enigma is n remarkable personal achievement 
for Robert Ferguson, ft is. to begin with, a first 
book. Second, while Knul Hunt sun is being 
rend once more, it would appear from the bib- 
liography that he has not been much written 
about in the past twenty or thirty yenrs. Third, 
as Ferguson points out. Hamsun has generally 
eluded the English imagination: in 1920. the 
year he won (lie Nobel Prize, lie was sent a 
questionnaire by The Times, eager to have a 
profile on him in their series of international 
celebrities: among the headings was "Clubs, 
Not Exceeding Three [n Number. Please”. 
The first English edition of Pan contained an 
illustration showing the hero fin Ferguson's 
pained description) "striding along outside a 
cricket pavilion intended lo represent his hut in 
the forest, and wearing a pair of cricket trous- 
ers''. (The English failure to appreciate Ham- 
sun was returned with interest, as we shall sec. ) 
Lust mul not least is the fact that Ferguson's 
interest in Hamsun began sixteen years ago. 
when lie read that same hi n, quick ly read it 
three more times in succession, then every- 
thing of I iamsun's he could find in translation. 
He then enrolled us a student of Norwegian, 
and now lives in Oslo. One almost expects lo 
hear (hat he is (he youngest of seven brothers. 
Enigma is a product of such exceptional, over- 
riding commitment, it seems disrespectful, 
almost irrelevant to say so: hut I would still like 
in express the hope that the author may go on 
to write other studies, possibly - a tribute to his 
interpretative gifts - on older subjects, where 
there might be the most scope for his tactful, 
hypothesizing intelligence. 

One might identify three principal obstacles 
in the way of an understanding of Knut Ham- 


sun: the first is his quality ns a man, which 
amply justifies the title of this biography 
(though otherwise I don't care for it). The 
second is the hicrudicnble mark on him of his 
support for the Nazis, given before the Second 
World War, during it. when they occupied 
Norway, and even after it, when Hamsun's 
remarks in the course of mental and psychiatric 
tests, and during his trial for treason in 1947 
sound dismayingly unrepentant. The third is 
his great age- ninety-three -when he died; this 
fact surely relates to and complicates both his 
personality and his politics. One might adapt 
Scott Fitzgerald and sny the longevnl arc diffe- 
rent -and not just in having longer lives. Many 
of the classic literary lives are short, hectic, 
crowded affairs, with the curly deaths of a 
Kid st or n Shelley working back into them in 
premonitory siiadows. They have a clarity and 
quality of absoluteness that one cannot find in 
f fanisun. The effect of living through so much 
public and private history, of physically endur- 
ing so much change, is paradoxically to put in 
duu hi one's faith in the continuity of such a life. 
It tone sense, time makes a fool of f Inmsun: the 
man who detested bicycles, dentures, italics, 
ready-made shoes, living into the middle of the 
twentieth century I But in another way, the 
time lives in him a ml he draws strength front it: 
he was almost fifty years old when Norway 
received full independent nationhood from 
Sweden; Hunger immortalized Christiania in 
1X90, thirty- five years before its name wus 
changed to Oslo; at his trial, he said lie was old 
enough to have a code of conduct for himself. 
Hamsun’s life draws an almost mythical, and 
certainly an intimidating authority from its 
scale, especially m-rf-ra a young country (ike 
Norway, If one hears this in mind, it is a little 
easier lo understaml his peculiar bringing of 
lawsuits against other people (a nephew, in one 
case) who tried lo use his name. It is as though 
that name, derived from his childhood home of 
Hamsund in the north of Norway, and achiev- 
ing its final fann by the grace of a printer's 
error, were the one thing that held his being 
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together over so much time. 

Certainly, the scale of Hamsun’s life makes 
for some rather striking timings and propor- 
tions. not all of them leisurely or inflated. He 
was born in 1859 (which he sometimes rounded 
up. more for simplicity than vanity), as Knud 
Pedersen, the fourth of seven children of a 
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tailor and smallholder. He enjoyed ostensibly 
six years of education in a travelling school in 
the remote north, and by the age of twenty had 
worked in several trades and published three 
books in a kind of regional pre-career. By thir- 
ty, he had twice been to America as a labourer 
and shopkeeper - these were the peak years of 
Norwegian emigration - returning the : first 
time in the confident expectation of dying of 
galloping tuberculosis within a few weeks. The 
famous story of his sitting on the roof of the 
train and breathing 2,000 miles' worth of 
American air is (rue , the TB , alas, was a wrong 
diagnosis. 

When he cante home the second time, he 
began work on Hunger, it was, among other 
things, a pretty accurate reflection of his own 
circumstances. The book was published in 
1890, and the chapter on it, probably still his 
best-known work, comes Just a quarter of the 
way into his biography. Mysteries followed in 
1892, and Pan in 1894. He first married when 
he was almost forty, and re-married ten years 
later; his youngest child, Eliinor, was bom 
when he was fifty-seven. His best-looking 
photographs were taken in his fifties. His repu- 
tation was at its height in the 1910s and 20s, 
when he was writing popular epics: the Segel- 
foss and August trilogies, opinionated and 
awash with characters. “In America, Scandina- 
,via and Germany he was widely regarded as the 
greatest living writer, and was probably the 
most admired and imitated literary figure of his 
day." For his seventieth birthday, in 1929, 
those paying tribute to him just in Germany 
and Austria included “Thomas Mann, Her- 
mann Hesse, Robert Musil, Arthur Schnitzler, 
Jacob Wassemiann, Stefan Zweig, Martin 
Buber, Arnold Schoenberg, Albert Einstein.’’ 
His seventy-fifth, however, was hailed in a 
periodical called Der Nordlsche Aufseher , the 
, organ of the Nordic Society; the names of the 
gretuiams have been largely forgotten, but 
“GbabbcB, tfho once nurtured literary ambl- 
tions himsclf, also sen! hla greetings”. • Al- 
.. (bgeihcr, Hamsun’s career as a writer lasted 
for wme seventy. years, andonccahfairly say 
■ , Ihat UtprCjWM nO degree of stjccess Qt 6bioquy 
' dW n6t at sortie stqge experience in it: 
, . fus l9€*l samizdat ef forts a ^ery young man; 
. , ; Irifa. and failures before Hunger: and the 






almost inevitably, to produce puzzling or para- 
doxical results. The outdoorsman who often 
wrote lying on his back in the woods ruined his 
eyes as a young man and wore pince-nez 
spectacles all his life. His masterpiece. Hunger. 
as Ferguson says, “one of the great novels of 
urban alienation, on a par with Kafka's Castle, 
Dostoevsky’s Notes from the Underground, 
and Rilke's Notebook of Malle Laurids 
Brigge", is the exception in an oeuvre that in- 
creasingly reflected rural concerns. All his life, 
he backed youth against age; the Fourth Com- 
mandment should be reversed, he argued. He 
was a farmer who subsidized himself by wri- 
ting, a home-loving wanderer, a family man 
who holed up in hotels in strange towns, and 
miserably, and often with great difficulty, 
wrote. He was an anti-establishment type who, 
after the death of Bjprnstjerne Bjprnson in 
1910, became a national figure, Norway's great 
man. and the author of “state novels”. He was 
irritable, humorous, private; an ascetic, almost 
virginal character, still given to heavy drinking 
and gambling at times. Ferguson is at pains lo 
convince (he reader lhnt the vicious side of 
Hamsun is functional and strategic, that he 
drank to dear his mind of the “unusable re- 
mains of a finished work", and that his aggres- 
sion and irritation were poured into his in- 
temperate and over-confident journalism; but 
the separation is not absolute, and the novels 
too have their outbursts and their Aunt Sallies, 
especially later, in the period of fixed opinions 
and legislating to his countrymen: the English, 
the Swiss, technology, emigration, urbaniza- 
tion. All these obsessional encrustations are a 
long way away from the very specific things 
Ferguson finds to praise, particularly in ihe 
early novels, “the attractively defeated nature 
of his irascibility”, “his genius in describing ihe 
ways inhibited people nevertheless had of ex- 
pressing their love for one another”, the novels 
of narrative charm (a word often used by Fer- 
guson) and a hundred perhapses. 

Much of Hamsun's stiffness and contrariness 
and ferocity it seems possible to attribute to the 
difficulty of his career and his lack of formal 
education. It is the autodidact whose intellec- 
tual profile is hardest for the biographer to 
trace, end I would have liked to know more 
about what Hamsun read and when. For in- 
stance, did he read Poe as well as Twain? It is 
here that Hamsun seems most elusive and sur- 
prising, getting a job as a schoolteacher at the 
age of eighteen and dispensing “eccentrically 
beautiful versions of history and geography", 
teaching his charges about Africa on Ihe 
strength of his own dreams about it. Or, in 
1880, when he worked on the roads and lec- 
tured on Strindberg. Hamsun's idol Bjernson 
called him a “know-nothing" and “narrow- 
minded” on the strength of some later lectures. 
This, indeed, is a constant nagging doubt that 
accompanies one’s respect for Hamsun as a 
performer, a provocative man without feat 
shame, and as much a creation of his o»* 
imagination as Johan Nilsen Nagel, the hero of 
his novel Mysteries. The most incisive contem- 
porary assessment of Hamsun is that of the 
Swedish poet Gustav Frdding: 

I like Hamsun . There Is a chaotic magnificence about 
him, which is partly fake; but even about ink >•** 
side of him there > s something curiously P le “"J?' 
One has to laugh Inwardly at his Insolence , 
impressive attitudinizing - he does have style , out ' 
a mixed style, part clumsiness, and port grace- 

When this chaotic, rigid and unwieldy perio' 
naljty ‘changed sides” in 1910, and became 
spokesman to and for Norway; and evennw 
later on, when this public role was C PJ? “1L 
' with privacy, increasing deafness and warn 
drawal; from literature in the late , ^S 03 - 
results would be catastrophic. Fe rguspn sno 
,how old and ingrained -all of Hamsun s pps 
lions are; his loyalty to Germany stemrnns 
from his quick acceptance there in the; J«vv5; 
his Anglophobia plausibly nnd 
traced to a couple Of historical inmartis 
read about as a child; his thick . rt r 

.^treak; his advocacy of; youth; bjs dt»‘“. 
"'liberalism, culture arid democratic poljv'^j 
.. position once takeri , He/neVer seethed to « - 
ate from i. It or even allow it to be nkio^ate ■ 

' characteristic patierri . fstfie almost W*r* rlQl 
‘ ;tory prie'of hanilng or acknowledging a - 
4 ithd the nre- qffl mn i ng 1 1 :.ona 0 f 

;;^oy^l^ “By ■ thc wuy ? there ‘J ** 
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i not been enrolled, but I have belonged to 
J Quisling’s Party." Ferguson's description of’ 
Hamsun's last book , On O vergrown Paths , his 
own version of events from 1945 to 1948, might 
almost be applied to The Pisan Cantos : “the 
matchless ability to celebrate the scintillating 
brilliance of the trivial in life, joy in small 
things, details, the affirmation of the value of 
the useless". However, unlike Pound, Hamsun 
was not able to grace his book with any admis- 
sion of his error. 

Ferguson’s starting-point is Thomas Mann’s 
refusal of 1955: 

I will not have anything to do with the formation of a 
Knut Hamsun Society. I know quite well that the 
stigma of his politics will one day be separated from 
bis writing, which I regard very highly; and as a close 
I student of both this work and his persona I recognize 
the inevitability, however regrettable, of his conduct 
during the Nazi era. But the wretched, and really* 
wicked things he constantly said, wrote and did are 
j sill) too fresh in my mind for me to find Ihe time right 

for the formation of such a society. 

ft would be pleasant to believe in this relativ- 
ism, as Mann, I think, pretends to do: that 
Hamsun's wickedness may stale, that his wri- 
I ling may some time float clear of his politics 
and his persona. But Hamsun’s standing, in 
Germany in particular, must be forever in 
question. In 1936, shortly after many of his 
admirers had been driven into exile, expropri- 
ated, and their books burned, Hamsun's sales 
in Germany topped half a million. When the 
German satirist and lyricist Kurt Tucholsky 
killed himself in Sweden, in 1935, he was work- 
ing on a letter to a newspaper, rebuking Ham- 
sun for the stupidity of his politics. He had 
Hamsun's photograph on his wall, and just a 
couple of years earlier he had written that he 
could not have anyone for a friend who was not 
f an admirer of the Norwegian. The case of 
Hamsun must be one of the strongest and most 
dramatic in literary history, showing that the 
pursuit of literature does nothing to protect a 
writer from the crassest of errors, that, as a 
civilizing force, it is inadequate. And thus,.his 
“punishment" - mistrust and reservation and 
disappointment - must be exemplary too. 
There remains something deeply disagreeable 
about apologists for Hamsun, for Instance the 
German monograph on him of 1958, where the 
author speaks of the licence of genius, says that 
the creation of great works demands a great 
pneei and pushes most of the Nazism on to 
Hamsun’s wife Marie. But the point about 
Hamsun is that he is unrepentant (constitu- 
uonally), that he demands to be taken all 
together, that he sees bis life and ideas as un- 
swervingly true. So it is to Robert Ferguson's 
great credit that he is not in too much of a 
hurry, that he allows his Enigma to remain 
, unsolved at the end. . . . 

. Fortunately, one may read without becom- 
ln 8 a fully paid-up member of any Knut Ham- 
• ***1 society, particularly the early bookstand 
most of all Hunger and Mysteries - not among 
roe. favourites of Germans fifty years ago, 
‘Too found to be “uncharacteristic” by the 
monographer. Nothing else quite matches up 
? ™ l: riot the love stories Pan (Ferguson’s 
avoimte) . and Victoria, not the many 
conventional social novels Hamsun wrote in 
ms century, btj the strength . of his first two 
one might have predicted a completely 
mnerent, revolutionary career for the author; 
v*..’; mstead, he evolved into a naturalistic, 

. Mtulul and popular storyteller, the very oppo- 
what he had been jn Hanger: M I haven’t 
tito lQ *f noVe l» but a book without wed- 
. hips to the countryside, dances at the 
' ^Uradcr's” -- ail of them features of his later 

’ WJQktJ -j •; 

' describes Hunger as being about 

pf the nerves, in a starvingibody”. 
i Jf k thus not merely thin, but invisible 
1 ^ ■^^ f.^' Qn rieTfiJ!ly and dismayingly physical 
.. 'J^ri. Page for page , it must raise more drtacj 
V l!r riRptishensipri in the readet than iny book 
' n? -.ftamsunwas surely right inclaim* 

V'JJJ Wlbqt ;even. Dostoevsky contained “a 
• spiritual flukuations”. Ev- 

torches th[e nameless hprq sterns 
ameal.aloari, a 

• .:kS^].*ri9PV'Rt0r,' tn a’ world as flowing as a 


The returning agony 




hero is very particular about recording the 
time; its regularity, predictability and universal 
validity are all at variance with the demented 
clockwork of his own consciousness, a brave 
and grotesque face put over it. For in fact it is 
the agony of his own predicament that mea- 
sures time. 

In Mysteries , the machine is the small coastal 
town - the first of many in Hamsun's work - the 
tight farcical world of meetings too statistically 
probable to be called chance, the permutations 
of a yellow suit, a red parasol and a green skirt. 
“To the right was the parsonage, to the left the 
town, and above an endless sea of blue sky.” 
Or then again, perhaps not. Because Mysteries 
is as tricksy as a barrelful of mirrors. It moves 
towards the third person, has a named hero, 
Nagel (the dedicatee of Pan), but lives from 
the collusiveness between narrator and hero, 
deliberately withholding information from the 
reader, and playing with his expectations. The 
description of Nagel is a quietly hilarious piece 
of equivocation, with every phrase a balance of 
blRndness, information and hollow reassur- 
ance: “below average in height . . . deep 
brown eyes which had a strange expression, 
and a soft, rather feminine mouth ... a plain 
ring of lead or iron. His shoulders were very 
broad; he was between twenty-eight and thirty, 
but definitely not older, all hough his hair was 
beginning to turn grey at the temples.” It is as 
though the author has been given aspects of 
half a dozen characters, been told to make 
them into one, and made rather a poor job of 
it. 

The more orthodox the later Hamsun, the 
more charmed and winsomely charming these 
trickster-figures of his. By the time of Wayfar- 
ers (1927), Nagel has been transmuted into 
August, a rootless, gold-toothed, gold-ringed, 
gold-watched wanderer and jack-of-all-trades, 
whose function in a symbolically suggested 
North Norway is purely catalytic: getting mar- 
shes drained, barns built, fish-drying grounds 
prepared, and then moving on. As Ferguson 
says, the book is like “high quality soap 
opera”, with soap Opera boundaries of sex and 
bankruptcy. The earlier Hamsun had made a 
far smaller world appear far Inrger, richer and 
more eventful. There is something smug and 
superficial about the late books, too much is 
external, there is not enough doubt. The au- 
thor smiles as August goes scattering gold rings 
and watches among his brief female acquaint- 
ance, he frowns at mechanization and emigra- 
tion to America, his characters grow like 
houseplants into the spaces provided for them, 
and his aged narratoria! voice retails its wis- 
dom: “So it comes and goes, indeed it does. 
Everything comes and goes, but some things go 
under. It cannot be otherwise." One can 
almost feel the left hand clamped across the 
shaking right, holding it down , driving the pen- 
cil into the paper. At his trial, Hamsun said: “I 
was left dangling between heaven and earth.” 
That was - and is - his true element. 
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In / sommersi e i salvati (The Drowned and (he 
Saved), written not long before his death las! 
April, Primo Levi returned to the senring sub- 
ject-matter of his first book Se quesio £ un 
uomo Ilf This Is a Man). The present title with 
its Dantesque ring was in fact a chapter head- 
ing in the earlier work and the reference is to n 
question that has continually haunted Levi, 
namely, what were the factors that enabled a 
handful to survive among the millions who 
perished in the I (olocaust? 

Se questo d un uomo is still the book for 
which Levi is best known. Written in the 
months following his repatriation to Turin 
soon after the end of the war. it is a sober 
narration of his experiences during the eleven 
months he spent in Uunn-Monowitz. one of the 
numerous dependent camps attached to Aus- 
chwitz. The book passed largely unnoticed 
when it was first published in 1947, but after its 
reissue by Einaudi in 1958 and translation into 
English in I960 (TLS, April ISofthntycnr), it 
was recognized as having qualities that disting- 
uished It from most other accounts of life and 
death in the Nazi concentration camps. In con- 
trast to many moving personal testimonies to 
the horrifying mental and physicnl torments 
their authors had suffered. Levi's work wus 
remarkable for its clarity and focus, and also 
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because it achieved a degree of detachment 
that enabled him to assess some of the signifi- 
cance of what had occurred. After a further 
iiuto biographical work. La Tregua (TLS, June 
14. 1963) - published in English ns The Truce , 
1965 - in which he recounted the journey which 
took him from the gates of Auschwitz via the 
forests of White Russia back to Italy, Levi 
turned to creative fiction and poetry. 

The overtly entertaining lone of much of 
Levi's fiction of the late 1960s nnd 70s seemed 
to some extent to indicate that his original 
testimony had exorcized the Furies that pur- 
sued him. But frequent allusions and imnges 
make it clear (hat the depressive incubi and 
feelings of irrational guilt that have afflicted 
most survivors were never for below the sur- 
face. His need to rehearse the torments he had 
witnessed is dear from his allusion to the words 
of Coleridge's Ancient Mariner: “Since then, 
at an uncertain hour. / That agony returns: / 
And till my ghastly tale is told / This heart 
within me burns” - words which not only pro- 
vide him with Ihe title of his collection of poet- 
ry, Ad ora incerta (At an Uncertain Hour), 
1984. but also with the motto thnt stands at the 
beginning of / sommersi e i salvati, Another 
nightmare, which Levi shares with many who 
have passed through the same hell, is the fenr 
thnt he will simply not be believed and thnt his 
witness will have been in vain. (It was in part 
this apprehension that led him to seek opportu- 
nities to talk lo young people in schools about 
his experiences.) None the less, despite the 
intensity of his feelings, (lie tone of I sommersi 
is even more reflective and analytical than thnt 
of Se questo £ un uomo. 

What most helped Levi to survive his ordeal 
nt Monowitz was the fact that, shortly before 
deportation, he had graduated summa cum 
lattdf in chemistry at (he University of Turin in 
order to read his textbooks, he had had to 
study German. He owed his double ration of 
soup to 1. Ci. Farben's need for his knowledge 
of organic chemistry in its attempts to produce 
synthetic rubber; and his ability lo understand 
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the harked orders of the Kapus and SS thugs 
made it possible for him to survive in a climate 
where most of his non -German-speaking com- 
patriots were doomed. Most significantly, 
though. Levi's scientific (raining sharpened his 
native talent for precise, dispassionate 
observation of psychological detail; and this 
skill, nut only was potentially life-saving, but 
also mokes him an ideal witness, llis detach- 
ment at times goes so Taras to enable him to see 
the camps as a gigantic biological experiment, 
whose extreme conditions make it easier to 
determine which of our characteristics are fun- 
damental to our natures and which acquired by 
socialization. What molivutes him most strong- 
ly is his need to understand what it was (hat 
made both the oppressors and the victims act in 
the way they did. I le is above all concerned to 
expose the stereotypes of literary and especial- 
ly cinematographic myth that falsify the truth, 
whether by sentimentalizing the victims or de- 
monizing the oppressors nnd thus, in effect, 
trivializing them. It is ridiculous, in his view, to 
suppose that Nazism should have sanctified its 
victims. While stressing that the primary guilt 
must a I way s rest with (lie tormentors and the 
creators of the system, he attempts to look as 
objectively as he can lit the “grey area" of the 
victims who were spiritually or morally de- 
graded by the vast machinery of annihilation, 
lie also tries to trace the complex, nutothcr- 
apcutic processes by which the memories of 
hath victims ami perpetrators are edited and 
distorted in the course of time and in this re- 
spect his concern reminds one of the image of 
grass growing on (he graves in Claude Lanz- 
mann’s film SUonh. 

Levi is at his best when he focuses his keen 
nalurulist's eye on individual phenomena. His 
enquiries take pluce on an ethical and psycho- 
logical plane, almost without recourse to social 
and economic history. When he looks for glo- 
bal explanations for human cruelty and misery 
he turns towards u cosmological pessimism in 
which the ghetto or the concentration camp Is 
seen as (he quintessence of the human situa- 
tion. Speaking for instance of the pathetic and 
criminal megalomania of Khayim Rumkowski, 
who with German help made himself the 
“king" of the Lodi ghetto before sharing the 
common fate at Auschwitz, Levi invites the 
reader to consider the vain myopic ambitions 
of those of us who forget “that we are all in the 
walled ghetto, that outside stand the lords of 
deBlh and thstf close at hand the train is wait- 
ing”. The insight into the springs of human 
behaviour which he gained at so appalling a 
.price gives him a singular perspective from 
which to comment on a wide variety of social 
behaviour patterns, ranging from the aggres- 
sive motivations of football crowds to the vio- 
lent excesses of Italian terrorists in the 1970s. . 
One is somewhat startled to find that Levi is 
able to leaven so grim a topic with an urbanely 
ironic wit - particularly evident when Levi. is 
observing some of the less immediately homi- 
cidal Nazi lunacies. But sadly, for all the re- 
fined control of his writing, it would seem that 
Levi died in despair, still haunted by the night- 
mare that only the Lager is real. 

Whereas Levi’s autobiographical writings 
have met withalmost universal respect, 'the 
reception given to his short stories has been 
somewhat condescending. It is easy to think of 
them as little more than elegantly constructed 
fantasies or whimsical divertissements, Vizfo dl 
forma ( Formal Defect) is a collect ion of moral 
fables set for the most part in the riepr future. 
Tfiey are cast in much ihe some; .vein: his 
Starte naturali, which were first published in 
1966 uqder h pseudonym, w Uvi tfasjiware 
that his readers wduld be expect! rig something 
. very different from the author of Sequent* i un 
homo and La Tregua, None the less he himself 
.foil that there existed an pndcrljingcontihuity * 
between hb- reflections ori; to 
st ories {some of which hudbeen \w|Uericoh- 
. currently), Rending attentively rin^bdrotocL 
. aware of the same imagtjs/tbd^me rtnetilvp: 
sensibility and metjcujdusfy crafiedpfqse, Fox 
• LeVi, nature and matter arc malign fortes Vfjih 
Which hdmv fiber mu ft wrestle. W!ielhW ( h« Is 
a chemist, engineer orwrlttf, he mutt struggle 
' to give shape to ftes cccalcltmnt malcriah but 
his reason is perilously fragile, njWS 
contamination by the same tdl-p^fwdfog 
versity. The stories collected in filo jiff 


human nature or in some all too credible future 
misapplication of technology. While there is 
much wry comedy in these fantastic fables, one 
is always aware that the various “formal de- 
fects" are scrutinized with the same detached 
lucidity that Levi deployed in his analysis of the 
perverse human behaviour he saw in the 
camps. Indeed, he once remarked that Au- 
schwitz itself could be regarded as the most 
monstrous “viziodi forma" to have besmirched 
our century. 

That Levi was able to study at an Italian 
university from 1937 to 1941 is in itself signifi- 
cant. It was not in fact until 1938 that Mussolini 
introduced antiscmitic legislation, in a cynical 
diplomatic gesture designed to appease Hiller. 
Even though Italy's Jews suffered much 
hardship as a result, many exemptions and 


When the war came, the behaviour of the 
Italian army was the very opposite of that of 
the Wehrmacht. Despite half-hearted anti- 
semitic laws at home, the Italian army put a 
stop to the arrest of Jews by Vichy officials in 
(he departments which it controlled in south- 
eastern France. When the Italians withdrew 
from France, peasant soldiers carried Jewish 
children in their arms over Alpine passes to 
prevent their falling into Vichy or Nazi hands. 
(That many of these children were subsequ- 
ently rounded up by German troops in Pied- 
mont was no fault of the Italians.) In Croatia 
and Greece the Italian army also gave substan- 
tial help to Jewish refugees. This must be con- 
trasted with the insane determination of the 
German SS to send every Jew to the gas 
chambers, no matter what the logistic cost. 
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Two of Karl Hanen’s drawings from his book Doom {unnumbered pages. Stockholm: Punopticiun. 
Paperback, Kr 12. 91 7810 684 2). 


loopholes remained; students already enrolled 
in the universities, for example, were entitled 
to complete their studies. In the five years that 
preceded Badoglio’s capitulation in 1943, Jews 
living in Italy were subjected to much cruel 
discrimination and harassment, yet while Italy 
retained its sovereignty, not a single Jew, 
whether Italian citizen or foreign (including 
German and Austrian) refugee, was deported 
either from Italy or from territory occupied by 
the Italian army, despite intense Nazi pressure. 
Only when northern and central Italy were 
seized by the German army and after the set- 
ting up of the so-called Republic of Sal6 did the 
martyrdom of Italy’s Jews begin in earnest. It 
was then that Levi fled to the partisans in the 
mountains of the Val d’ Aosta; subsequently, 
after his arrest, he was handed over to the SS 
for deportation to. Auschwitz. 

1 One of the more heartening, though insuffi- 
ciently well-known stories to emerge from the 
turmoil of the Second )Vorld War, is the largely 
successful struggle on the part of the ordinary 
people of Italy to save not only their Jewish 
neighbours but also foreign Jewish refugees 
from the murderous clutches of their Nazi 
"allies". In fact, almost 85 per cent of Italy’s 
Jews survived. Sussn Zuccotti’s 77te Italians 
and the Holocaust is a diligently researched 
account of the relatively marginal role that 
antisemitism played in Italian Fascism and of 
the fate of Italian Jewry from the time of Mus- 
: splini’s “March on Rome” to the collapse of 
Nazi Germany.. Zuccolll. convincingly attri- 
butcsthQ absence of an antiscmitic tradition in 
modern Italy 10 IJie fact that the Rjsorglmento, . 
In which Jcvfljt played a conspicuous part, estab- 
lished nlnotcenth-cehtury Liberalism ns the 
dominant political philosophy. It was the 

■ ; N$ffoleoriiC era' that; first brought emfchcljja- . 

, tipri,; arid tfie: jreslrif lions placed upon Jews 
r,v <(wing : the restor at lonlst 'interlude that pre- 

■ r, ceded Unification w^Xe perceived as aq. alien 

/ * ^ beewine, staunchly 

yWWtp Ibflloyse of 'Savoy and ,a surprising 

trartsferfedthelr pwiptism to 

■ Wei; t in U^ e^tly ^vear^ vdhen U ' 

“ W jrUlJred ofj W^ttijilstq.at^s somewhat . 


Even when all the bridges over the Po 
had been destroyed, the SS still managed to 
ferry the Jews across the river in small boats, 
so that they should not miss their train 
to Auschwitz. 

Despite the conspicuous lack of a moral lead 
from the Vatican, nuns and parish priests 
risked, and in many instances gave, their lives 
to protect Jews. But the common human de- 
cency of the majority of Italians seems to have 
been independent of ideology. Carabinieri, 
customs officials, even Fascist mayors helped, 
giving timely warnings, sabotaging mem* 
bership lists of Jewish communities before they 
were requisitioned by the SS or simply by I 00 *' 
ing the other way at the right moment. There i* 
a section of / sommersl e l salvatl devoted to t w 
letters Levi received from Germany after the 
publication of the German translation 
qitesfo $ un norno, It was no doubt such simple 
acts that he had in mind in his reply to one 
correspondent who sought to excuse G erDn ?” 
passivity by making the familiar appeal to ^ 
severe constraints that exist in a totalitarian 
state. Levi writes; “I know that 'it is imposstme 
to rebel In a totalitarian state’; but I know 
there are innumerable , much less dangero 
ways of showing solidarity with the oppresse . 
and that they occurred frequently in l ta ly» 
after the German occupation, and that in tt 
ler’s Germany they occurred all: too rare y. 
This is far from being the only occas' 01 ) 

. which Levi and Zuccottl complement e 
other; Zuccotti provides the statistics. .tm 
balanced summary of the histqrj cal ^ 
ground. Levi often succeeds in illuminates 
motivations of those who perpetrated 80 .. . 
the monstrous crimps she describes. 1 . 

Levi’s historical novei, Se non ora; qu _ 

. (If Not Now, When? TLS , December \ 
. and August 22, 1986), portrays a group or « - 
. ish partisans fighting behind the.;Germ 
. In Russia and eventually ntiftking its . 

V ih.the hope qf starting a hew ^ 

'At. the end of the novel thereis.a;eJ u hg5« 

! in which the Yiddish-speaking prptagonis». # 

invited, ;to a soiree in ihe elegant ^ 

; member ■ of Milan’s; Jewish , J? " 


bourgeoisie. The Italians . are ^-^lete 
helpfol hosts, but there Is : an a>rndft ..^nt 
lackdf reciprocal eomprehensipp ^ '^rapW 
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A dying race 


Pet er Hainsworth 

ANDREA ZANZOTTO 
Idloraa 

124pp. Milan: Mondadori. L180.000 
8800283481 

Now sixty-six years old, Andrea Zanzotto is 
still the finest poet writing in Italy today. The 
intellectual and linguistic adventurousness of 
the 1960s and 70s has waned, and the quest for 
poetic and moral wholeness is now partly nos- 
talgic. But retrospection does not mean re- 
pose. Zanzotto continues to make new poetry 
from outmoded, apparently insignificant ways 
of thinking and feeling, to press for real values 
to set against the dangerous illusions of the 
present. 

fdioma is the third part of what he has called 
a pseudo-trilogy. Like II Galateo in bosco 
(1978) and Fosfeni (1983), it is centred on the 
area of the Veneto where Zanzotto was born 
and where he has lived almost all his life. As 
usual the title is emblematic. Etymologically, 
H idiom" evokes the idea of a private language, 
perhaps a deprived (idiotic?) one, but it also 
evokes a way of speaking which is alive, whole- 
some, Idiomatic. The contradictory cluster of 
associations is simultaneously abstract and 
quite concrete. The particular idiom is the di- 
alect of Zanzotto’s village, Pieve di Soligo, not 
so long ago a peasant community, now econo- 
mically enriched, though in other ways much 
impoverished. Some of the poems in Idioma 
are an overt “Where are they now?” for the 
inhabitants and the culture of a lost world, part 
of which is the lost dialect in which the poems 
are written. Here, within the protected con- 
fines of this special language, Zanzotto is at his 
most touching, his most carefully naive, as in 
this short poem for an old seamstress: 

Si no 'I te fesse 'n paradiso 

aposta par ti, anc'a si paradisi no ghe n'6 


I' ' • I k 1 I 1 


la sarte da m£ter a l’inferno 
I'istcsso Padreterno — 
la sar&e da meter a 1'inferno 
tula, turn quanta “la realtfi" 
si par ti no ffcssc 'n paradiso 
pien de bontfi come la lA hontfc, 
gncntalrro che '] paradiso 
come che ti tu Pi pensft. 

(If he did not make a paradise, / specially for 
you, even if there are no paradises/ the Eternal 
Father himself / should be sent to hell / all, all 
"reality” / should be sent to hell, / if he did not 
make a paradise for you, / full of goodness like 
your goodness, / nothing else but paradise / as 
you imagined it.) 

The scope is not always local: other dialect 
poems for more famous contemporaries — 
Pasolini, Montale, but also Charlie Chaplin - 
return to the civic and political disquiet which 
has been one of the major foci of Znnzotto’s 
mature work. So the poem for the murdered 
Pasolini, which begins with more or less pro- 
saic reminiscences of their different lives in 
spite of sharing similar beginnings, ends in 
anguish: 

Ah. sciiscme, sc adcs non so darie 

altro chc 'sto muzhigamfeni, 'ranmi da vccio . , . 

L‘d sol chc 'n pore sforzh, tremor, 

par ponta-sb, justar-sfi in quaichc modo 

- par un momcnlo sol. par soludartc - 

quel chc I A fat del td os c del 16 cor. 

(Oh pardon me, if 1 cannot now give you / 
anything but this mumbling, in an old man's 
way now . . . / It is only a poor effort, a tremb- 
ling, / to stitch together again, to fit together 
again / - just for a moment, to say good-bye - 
/ what they have done with your bones and 
your heart.) 

Much of Idioma is similarly bleak. The First 
World War (the Italian front having zigzagged 
across Zanzotlo’s homeland) , and the partisan 
struggles of the Second remain the most pain- 
ful proofs of the brutal idiocy of history for 
Zanzotto, though now supplemented by ter- 
rorism. the threat of nuclear war, the mindless- 


An elusive prince 


Dick Davis 

ANDREA V1TKLLO 
GJuseppeTomasI dl Lampedusa 
™pp. Palermo: Sellerio. Paperback, 

128 , 000 . .. 

The Leopard - Fabrizio, Prince of Salina - is 
one of the most powerfully attractive charac- 
ters in Italian fiction. His proud, disillusioned 

• P™* n ce, his relentlessly intelligent and des- 
parnng appraisal of human affairs, have about 
hem a glamour, an unqualified grandeur 
1 upa grandezza senza aggettfvi”, to use the 
■“Jnor’s own phrase) hardly to be met with 
outside of Dante. And an almost comparable 
flamour has clung to the figure of his elusive 
j^tor, Giuseppe Tomasi, Prince of Lampe- 

jjJj'.P* 1 * this has been a result of the stories 
t have become current about the genesis of 

• X^Pv'do ( The Leopard), undertaken as an 
_T mp ! to recover the past after the family’s 
g*®® 6 ift Palermo was destroyed, its composi- 
tion r u PP° se ^y i l n cafes), and its initial rejec- 

Dy Italy’s two most prestigious publishing 
'^ ondatlo ri and Einaudi, the news of 
tatter ^rrung only 1 five days before Lampe- 

rMe/.L A ndre a Vitetlo’s biography cor- 

^Mtne novel was not written in cafes; only 
ggw there) b(it substantially confirms the 
2®K»,:and packed though it is with facts and 
^ ‘crpfetatlori'bf facts, it leaves the reader 
. ( lgn<i *^ ev ® n stronger-) sense than- before of 
■iflter * ^' zarr ^ “n^rieness, both as a 

• fehnms ' • an aristocratic survivor' into a 

• World. : ;• . 


15 a (bom in Paltria di Mon- 

s ^ s used byLampe- 

arid hd is particularly ilitimfr 
1 • i ’ ltr ^ ca ^ es of? Sicilian history, 

He is also good on L«m- 
Childhood . esoediallv his relations 


m i iy- ( hough t of ) the i future 
pWd di vitalM (into 
SjMgSPf ift j ‘liveliness); ’he -twice 


during the First World War, he was imprisoned 
by the Austrians - the second time reaching 
Sicily and home almost on the day of the armis- 
tice. 

But after this promising opening the book 
proves to be something of a disappointment. 
There are, it is true, some fine moments. After 
the Palermo house is bombed, we are shown 
Lampedusa’s mother living out the last days of 
her life in its few remaining habitable rooms; 
she would wander about the ruins, obsessively 
touching the walls with her finger tips, and the 
picture puts the reader in mind of herson’s own 
obsessive fingering of his family’s irre- 
deemably lost past. But too often the material 
Vitello offers seems beside the point. He is, for 
example, extremely reticent about the most 
important relationship of Lampedusa’s life 
(after that with his mother) - his marriage to 
Alessandro Wolf. He tells us virtually nothing 
about Alessandro’s first husband, or about the 
circumstances of her divorce from him in order 
to marry Lampedusa, or about how all three 
managed to remain, outwardly at least, good 
friends. (The shadowiness of Alessandro’s pre- 
sence in the book may be due to the fact that, as 
Vitello sets out in some lengthy and self-jus- 
tifying footnotes, she came actively to distrust 
his attempts to record and interpret her hus- . 
band’s life and writings.) 

The biographer's sense of proportion seems 
fatally defective ; while he will pass quickly 
over such crucial personal events as Lampe- 
dusa’s courtship and marriage, he catalogues in 

detail the minutiae of wills, doctor’s reports. 

. financial transactions, etc. The reality of the 
man disappears in a storm of statistics and facts 
that tell us little, that wo wish to know. At one 
point Vitello records Lampedusa’s stricture on 
Italian literaiure; between the fifteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, that It lacked all sense of 
n specific concrdezza (concrete reality) and 
this Is precisely what too much of this book 
lacks Tlie attempt to be objective and scien- 
tific (Vitello is a doctorr. a psychoanalyst U 
Would seem, by profession) tbo qften reduces 
his subject to medicar and legal data. And 
where within it is the man, Giuseppe Tomnst di . . 
Lampedusa; tfie-indlvJdudHjhO^ wrote^ of ' 
the finest npvels of the 


ness of consumerism. But, as always, Zanzotto 
works to undermine the negatives, positing a 
poetry of pleasure in which even violence can 
become pastoral idyll. One of the poems in 
Italian, for instance, sLems from the arms race. 
It begins: 

Cnrsii non affaticaia, n qui, a dove mai. 

dci colori. disinncscaln esngianza, 
chc pur non nbbnndonu 
mai ncssuno ahhandona - 
E auiorizza chiunque, oil re ogni chiunquc. 
a parlare con vivi e altcrali 
Apritc, colori, le dolcczzc 

del pcrcorso che non 6 affallo pcrcorso 
pcrcliC £ al future di luti i pcrcorsi 

(No wearied race, to here, to nowhere at all, / 
de-fused changefulness of colours, / which yet 
never leaves off, no one ever leaves off - / And 
it authorizes anyone, over every anyone / to 
speak with the living and those who arc in a 
changed state / Open, colours, the sweetnesses 
/ of the course which is not at oil run / because it 
belongs to the future of all courses which are 
run.) 

The lines patter forwards, turning officialese 
upside-down, courting childish nonsense, in- 
viting participation more than interpretation, 
refusing to have any truck with any system of 
power, even if it is only the power of stable 
meanings. In the somewhere, or nowhere, of 
poetry the absurdities of death und isolation 
might just be overcome. Here, the poem seems 
to say, an idiom is imaginable which, for all Its 
poverty, is ultimately as rich as any we can 
imagine. 

Idioma is not as exciting as some of Zanzot- 
to 's work, or as fertile and satisfying as, say, ll 
Galateo in bosco, but, aside from the deliber- 
ate obstacle of dialect, it contains some of his 
most approachable poems. Overall, it com- 
bines tradition and modernism, high intellcc- 
tualism and the simplest of human feelings is 
constantly changing ratios. Zanzotto is still ex- 
ploring new paths in his by now familiar terri- 
tory. It is worth following him down almost all 
of them. 


Vitello's answer would probably be that the 
man is to be found in his interpretations of 
Lampedusa’s writings. These are almost en- 
tirely psychoanalytic in nature and appear to 
be either so obvious as to be banal and hardly 
worth recording, or to be tendentious and in- 
demonstrable. Almost never during the second 
section of the book, which is devoted to a 
psychoanalytic exposition of II gaitopardo and 
the short story “Lighea", did I feel that I was 
brought close to the reality of Lampedusa’s 
mind and intelligence; My constant impression 
was that the subject of this biography was so 
much more intelligent, canny, and humanly 
aware than his biographer, that the biogra- 
pher’s attempts to characterize him had not a 
snowball’s chance in hell of success. Vitello has 
some good insights (Lampedusa’s aristocratic 
turning of ira to ironia - anger to irony - for 
example), but one has to suffer many pages of 
exasperatingly vague rhetoric in order to come 
on them. Strangely, too, the interpretation of 

- II gaitopardo is Freudian, whereas that of 
“Lighea” is Junglan. And Vitello comes close 
to saying that these twq quite divergent sys- 
tems should be taken as of equal validity, hap- 
hazardly applicable as the analyst wishes, 

; wh|ch would seem to reduce the whole 
psychoanalytic interpretation: of literature to 
the fevel of a diverting game, in no sense an 
.attempt to come at any kind of underlying truth 
about cither, the work or its author. 

Nevertheless Vitello does, give us some 

- things that (ire worth having - n convincing 
portrait of the young Lampedusa, some indica- 
tive anecdotes about Lampedusa's family in 
particular and Sicilian society in general, a 

■ careful documentation of how and why llgatto- 
pardo was initially rejected by Mondadori and 
.Hinaudi. The book \k intermittently moving 
and persuasive; but there is certainly still room 
for a good biography of Lampedusa. A believ- 
able account of the mind t hat produced II gaUOr 
pardo has yet to be written. ; 
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entirely to the credit of both authors that neith- artist's formative years, but Schulze does a fine 
er has wasted time kowtowing to this or that job in tracing the tmpact of Schinkel and 
critical school of thought. Behrens and ,n portray, ng the rapid social 

Tcaelhoffs Mies van der Rolu: The Mas climb of this taciturn yet elegant young man, 
and couniry houses is a painstaking analysis of The ideological complexities of the 1920s are 


Mies van dcr Rohe has uflcn been imitated but o 

rarely understood. All over the world there are 
crude glass boxes which mimic the superficiali- 
ties of his style hut fail to reproduce the propor- 
tion. the craft and the Intent classicism of the 
originals. The essentials of his art defy ensy 
categorization. They lie at the level of a suh- 
limc sense of order rooted in an idealistic view 
of the world. Mies alluded to this when lie 
spoke of Ins obsession with the "higher unity" • 
between nature, man and architecture. 

The curly chroniclers of modem architecture 
slotted Mies van der Rohe into their own 
various scenarios: the fusion of art and indus- 
try; the expression of the Zeitgeist in a new kind 
of space; the definition of an "International 
Style". In the process they mislaid something 
of his uniqueness nnd overlooked his profound 
debts to tradition. As n result the "official 
Mies" of the 1950s was a desiccated creature, 
nil l-beams and steel skeletons. Before his 
dcuth in 1969 some of his followers came close 
to making his example into a species of modern 
ucudcmy. They reproduced the letter but not 
the spirit. 

The reaction against Mies began soon after 
his death and did little to distinguish him from 
his dullest imitators. His reductivism was re- 
jected as being too restrictive. He was accused 
of being insensitive to urban context and blind 
to the enrichments of history. The Miesian < 
dictum "Less is more" was turned on its head 
by Robert Venturi (the author of Complexity 
and Contradiction in Architecture, 1966) to be- 
come "Less is a bore". The ground was thus 
prepared for the post-modernist demonology 
which treated Mies as one of the chief villains, 
as if he had created the wilderness of the con- 
temporary city- all on his own. The Seagram 
Building in New York was lumped together 
with the worst of speculative development. 
Mies was accused of "not communicating" to 
the man in the street because his architecture 
was “too abstract". Old realist arguments were 
served up in new semiological bottles. 

Neither the standard modernist rhetoric nor 
the more recent post-modernist propaganda 
deals effectively with a figure of these historical 
dimensions. If Mies has long-range relevance it 
is precisely because he touched, upon 
architectural 'values which transcend period 
. and style, Clearly some his propositions 
were too exclusive, but the best of his in- 
dividual buildings possess a presence and 
strength of fofm that stop the observer short. . 
j In turn this strength retied Upon a rich world of 

content related to Mies's; vision of the way 
things ought robe. It is scarcely relevant to go 
' on blaming modernism Tor not having de- 
livered the utopiaii gbods - a bit like kiqkjng a 
cathedral for not providing the keys to heaven. 
Architecture produces IdealiiaiionS Of the so- 
cial slute; It h not suf fictept then in examiric ■ 
Mies’s architecture by formal; or funrtlortal 


twenty-one projects, starling with the Con- i 
crctc Country House of 192M and finishing I 

with the Farnsworth House of 1945-51. By < 

some odd but happy quirk the Barcelona Pavi- < 
lion of 1929 is also included, although this was i 
not a dwelling but a constructed piece of inter- i 

national diplomacy. Tegethoff assembles 
numerous written sources and sketches to re- 
construct something of the social context and 
design process of each house. The result is a 
sort of elevated catalogue raisonnt rather than 
a work of profound historical synthesis, and 
one is not surprised to learn that the original 
German edition of the book (published in 
1981) was a PhD thesis. Tegethoff takes us 
through some of the well-known Miesian 
buildings and leaves us with a much dearer 
understanding of the architect’s intentions. By 
looking into the design process it is possible to 
gauge the inevitable compromises between the 
ideal and the pragmatic. On occasion this 
approach also reveals new levels of meaning. 
The "sliding planes" and shifted axes of the 
Barcelona Pavilion, for example, were ing- 
eniously adjusted to features in the setting, and 
the honorific materials, as well as the res- 
trained classicism, were in part responses to 
the building's symbolic function: the King of 
Spain was actually received in the Pavilion and 
the famous Barcelona Chair (now found in 
bank lobbies world-wide) actually functioned 
originally as a throne. In short the Pavilion was 
a demonstration building in a very complete 
sense: a show-piece of German virtues; a 
manifesto of a new architecture; and a radical 
re-examination of certain fundamentals of 
classicism. 

It is odd that Tegethoff starts his study as late 
as the 1920s because he thereby excludes 
Mies's formative years, when he designed a 
number of houses of striking quality Under 
neo-classical inspiration. He thus misses a 
chance to show how Mies actually distilled a 
number of villa typologies in his later “mod- 
ern" works. Much remains to be done in defin- 
ing the generic patterns in the architect’s voca- 
bulary. But while the strength of the book lies 
in its detail, the author does introduce tantaliz- 
ing interpretations which one only wishes he 
had developed further, as when he refers to 
Pliny's descriptions of the ideal villa life or to 
Mies's obsession with linking interiors to the 
infinite space of nature which ^ thus framed, 
revealed Bn ineffable, spiritual dimension. 
Tegethoff clearly realizes that there is a sort of 
mythical content at work in the architecture of 
Mies van der Rohe, but his dead-hand PhD 
methodology is not the right toot for revealing 
it. As it is, he has supplied some solid, scholarly 
building-blocks that he or someone else may 
eventually use to itiake a more comprehensive 
structure; 

Schulze's Mies van der Rohe: A critical 
biography is obviously broader in scope as It 
treats of the artist's life as well as most of his 
works. To do this he has to work back and forth 
from private life to political culture in 
WUhelmlne Germany, the Weimar period, the 
Nazi years and the United Slates of the 1940s, 
50s and 60s. On the whole he does not do too 
badly, though he makes a better job at the 
beginning than 'if. the , end, when he lapses 
rattier frequently info anecdotes'- for instance, 
abouLMies's drinking habits. . 

. The difficult pirt of any biography of an 
artist ls tO/knpvV how the life and the art 


also handled subtly, though here one wishes 
for more discussion of Mies's probable debts to 
other architects such as Le Corbusier (one 
doubts that the Tugendhat would have come 
out quite the way it did without the Villa Stein 
de Monzie at G arches). The 1930s was always 
the neglected decade in earlier histories, but 
Schulze ploughs on through the many superb 
unexecuted projects of this period. We are still 
left guessing, though, about the architect's atti- 
tude to Nazism: did he regard it as a menace or 
merely as a tedious inconvenience? 

Schulze is well placed to deal with the 
Chicago years and he does so in very consider- 
able detail. In the process a number of the big 
questions tend to be submerged: did Mies 
sense any inherent conflict between his own 
idealism and the base concerns of American 
commercialism? Did he have much idea about 
the special American perspectives on the clas- 
sical tradition? What did he really think about 
the Chicago School, the American city, the 
American landscape? In short, how was his 
vision enriched, or jolted , by his move at such a 
late age to a foreign land? 

But this is certainly not to accuse Schulze 
of backing away From interpretations. He 
obviously knows Mies very well and is aware of 
bad points as well as good. He rightly realizes 
that it makes no sense to look at this architect 
without understanding his attraction towards 
metaphysical speculation, yet he spares us the 
embarrassing error of equating architectural 
content with excerpts of philosophical texts 
which the artist happened to hold dear: “His 
place in history is assured not so much by the 
infallibility of his thinking as by the subtlety 
and refinement of his art. Even so, that art was 
dependent on the concentrated mental rigor to 
which he forever subjected it." 

Both Tegethoff and Schulze have produ «fl 
elegantly designed books which add consider- 
ably to our understanding of Mies van der 
Rohe. He was a far more complex figure than 
either his admirers or his denigrators have sug- 
gested. Bui there is still much more to be done. 
It might be useful to describe the architect s 
family of forms, to show how generic themes 
were transformed, to explain more fully now 
tradition was translated; or to examine a single 
project in even more detail, thus unravelling 
the connections between ideas and fomts- 
Then there is the virtually uncharted field oi 
Mies's world-wide influence, which is, in rac . 
extremely varied. As well as the obvious deriv- 
ations in the field of skyscraper design it 
includes regional transformations of 
architect's house ideas by others in Men 60 * 
California, Australia and Japan. 

Every generation re-examines its *° iem 
fathers. Today it is only the popular pre««m 
the odd prince that still believe Mies P rod jJ c ®“ 
ugly gloss boxes. The pop classicists a 
already undermined their own case 
grotesque pastiches of historical eleB«j® 
which trivialize the past and give nothing w £ 
present or the future. Mies is once again King 
valued for his intellectual discipline, his rm 
, sense of order and his deep intuition of ctaj* 

> Ism, He penetrated beyond the outer e 
; style to the substructures within. When 
s punk post-modern keystone ha* , on ® jj 
, crumbled into a pile of pink dust, Mies , 
Rohe wiil stand: a sentinel of prmelp e. 
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GRAHAM SHIPLEY 

A History of Samos 800-188 bc 
352pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 
0198148682 


In ad 1979, with the prospect of Greece's entry 
into the EEC looming, a Greek commentator 
wrote feelingly in The Times that his country- 
men "from as long ago as the Andalkidean 
Peace have had a tradition of connecting solu- 
tions of internal problems with foreigners", "in 
a WHy", he added ruefully, “that historically 
may not have been necessary". Like Louis 
XVHI's courtiers, the Greeks have deRriy for- 
gotten nothing; the agreement, more usually 
known as the Peace of Antalkidas or King’s 
Peace, was concluded in 387/6 bc, a mere 
2,370-odd years ago. 

Yet in Bn important sense the commentator 
was quite right to retrogress that far. For 
this was not just a Peace of ancient history 
but a moment in one of the longest-running 
problems of world history: where and how to 
draw the line between Europe and Asia. The 
Aegean island of Samos, as Graham Shipley's 


handsome book perfectly illustrates, was des- 
tined by geography and history to be almost 
literally central to that problem for most of his 
chosen period. Not only did it lie just a couple 
of kilometres off the coast of western Anatolia, 
but it laid usually successful claim to a sizeable 
chunk of the mainland opposite. Dr Shipley 
devotes to this Asiatic peraea the attention anil 
respect that its historical significance demands. 

A History of Samos 800-188 ac is there- 
fore partly a regional study, and surely few 
natives can have inspected as much of Samos’s 
490 square kilometres as this indefatigable 
Englishman. But it is also a political history, in 
the precise sense that it is a history of the polls 
of Samos; and this was constituted in the pecul- 
iar manner of the ancient Greek city-state, by a 
symbiotic union of town and rural territory. 
Which in its turn means that this is necessarily a 
social and economic history, too. n tale of 
pottery and population as well as politics and 
prosopography. 

Writing such histories of individual ancient 
towns was. however, anathematized by the late 
Sir Moses Finley as “a cul de sac, given the 
limits of the available (and potential) docu- 
mentation, the unalterable condition of the 
study of ancient history". Shipley throughout 


Caveat on the general 


Peter Salway 


W.S. HANSON 

Agricola and the Conquest of the North 
210pp. Batsford. £17.95. 

0713406070 


Tacitus' Life of Agricola achieved at least one 
of its aims, for through it his father-in-law has 
remained the best-known of all the Roman 
governors of Britain - not least because count- 
less schoolmasters have regarded it as the 
"easksrof its author’s works through which to 
drag relative beginners in Latin. “Undoubt- 
edly his greatest achievement was his choice of 
son-in-law” is the final verdict of this new study 
oi Gnaeus Julius Agricola. The apparent rich- 
ness of detail of the Agricola has sometimes 
caused it to be used uncritically, both as a 
recotd of its subject’s undertakings and as an 
account of events in first-century Britaiq. 
There may be some truth in W. S. Hanson’s 
assertion that "the classical training of many 
established scholars . . has tended to result in 
loo much emphasis on the primacy of the writ- 
ten work n k It was therefore an excellent idea to 
“ring together the mass of new information 
that is emerging yearly from qrchaealogical 
investigation and to test, it against the tradi- 
tional view of Agricola as being among the out- 
standing generals and administrators of his 
day. 

Agricola and the Conquest of the North is 
successful at one level and disappoints at 
jollier. Hanson usefully examines the circti- 
7* Br 8u merits by. which archaeological evi- 
dence has been dated and interpreted by its 
relation to the Agricola, and then subsequently 
to validate statements in the text. He is 
finite mistaken, however, in perceiving a gen- 
eration gap between archaeologically illiterate 
.^tabiished" classical scholars and the 
generation, whose academic back- 
« « d involved more archaeological 
|J u dy”, Thi s makes the book more combative 
it need httve been, and encourages a drift 
•^fwuai analysis into a curious, hostility to 
! often based on dubitpus argument. 

eyon among relatively elderly and 
; classicists there is no ihek of interest 
■ looking beneath the, surface of 

■: ***** fat what may be observed in the 

function of literature in the society 

wcre written. In particular, 
W? • ■ ^ een focused °n the use of con- 
pjJ^LBtements, Tlit Agricoin Is both a 
p^°.und a political tract for an age in 
Itnw ^i r ^ 0ma n, upper classes that were its 
' 4!^^' Jte public 1 needed urgently to come to 


r •» I'VVM&u uigajjvfjr wiiiv 
roles- As Ip a funeral oration - 
the Agtfcola is - one may 


- : : fipri; iiKjdenjV in the subject’s career 

; '^^^Hlfarpjdered . even; (One sometimes 
ft.’fif the copvehriqpql-im- 
:^3^sVlw^gODdtenerai p flrfd'“lust'adminis- 


was highly regarded , and a technical training in 
rhetoric common to author and audience alike. 

Hanson's site-by-site assessment of what - 
on the ground in Britain - can reasonably be 
attributed to Agricola and what to his prede- 
cessors or successors is thorough and well 
done, and wiil ensure for this book a useful life 
among specialists as a work of reference. It is 
the urge to prove Agricola less than his reputa- 
tion that carries the author away. It is unsound, 
for example, to argue from a probable time-lag 
between planning and completion that the 
forum of Verulamium, whose dedication in- 
scription records Agricola as governor, must 
have originated with his predecessor, and then 
reject the same argument for the forum of 
London when it might there work in Agricola's 
favour. Again, it strains belief when the credit 
for Agricola’s final defeat of the Caledonians 
at Mons Graupius is removed from the general 
on the grounds that Roman armies were so 
excellent that “victory could consistently be 
achieved almost regardless of the quality of 
leadership". Too many Rpman commanders 
suffered disaster through their own incompet- 
ence at the hands of barbarians over the cen- 
turies for that line of reasoning to convince. 

In the end, this Agricola fails to satisfy be- 
cause, having decided to go on to judge the 
man, Hanson does not adequately measure 
him against the values of his own times. For 
example, among the Roman upper classes the 
imperatives of the traditional religion that cen- 
tred on the family coincided with those of 
personal ambition ; the most pious compliment 
that could be paid lo the ancestors was to keep 
their fame alive by keeping the family in the 
forefront of public life. Agricola’s grandfather 
had been a provincial of middle-class status. 
His father had entered the Senate, but had 
been prevented from reaching the highest 
office. Agricola himself, by achieving the con- 
sulship and by receiving from the Emperor 
Vespasian patrician rank, had capped his fore- 
bears’ advancement by raising his family to 
consular status and bringing it into the inner 
circle of the hereditary aristocracy. In a similar 
vein, the significance of Agricola’s winning of 
a large part of Scotland - and a reason for 
Tacitus’ bitterness at its subsequent abandon- 
ment - lay in Roman attitudes to war and 
conquest. More than a century earlier, Cicero 
had observed that there was a greater personal 
fame to be won by extending the bounds of the 
empire ihan Administering it. And by 
Agricola’s day, military successes In far-off 
Britain had acquired a special cachet, to be 
measured. In Roman terms, not ours. 

- Hanson gives the impression tliat he finds 
Agricola urilikeable - or at least boring. It is 
easy to sympathize, sharing the exasperation of 
the ■ Athehidn who voted for the trxile^of 
Aristides because tje wa* rifCd of hearing him 
called “the JUsV\ FoHhhatdy we da not have 
. to like particular figures of the past to employ 
the historical insight . necessary to assess their 
significance; J.b Uipit r 


shows himself conscious, at times almost pain- 
fully so, of these limits. In his anxiety to narrate 
a comprehensive story in temporal sequence 
he accumulates and rc-prcscnts virtually every 
available scrap of literary testimony, however 
unreliable, trivial or chronologically insecure. 

This defect, it must he said at once, is out- 
weighed by the book's many merits. Among 
these I would stress particularly two: exem- 
plary use of archaeological data, and chrono- 
logical scope. The spade may owe its incurable 
truthfulness to its inability to speak, but there 
are other ways of procuring archaeological evi- 
dence besides the digging so admirably con- 
ducted by the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute at Ihe sanctuary of Hera and other Samian 
sites since 1910. Shipley's extensive fieldwalk- 
ing is one of these. One hopes that his solo 
efforts will stimulate the enthusiasm and funds 
required for nn intensive, team survey of the 
kind thnt in recent years has borne such abun- 
dant fruit in Greek lands, most relevantly on 
the Cydadic island of Melos. Statements like 
“There is no evidence for sizes of landhold- 
ings” may then happily have to be revised. 

As for chronological scope, most histories of 
ancient Greece almost ritually terminate 
somewhere in the fourth century ac [experto 
credite). Shipley erases traditional periodiza- 
tions by continuing beyond the virtual rebirth 
of the Samian polis in 322 (since 386 it hud been 
deprived of its peraea under the terms of the 
King's Pence, and had been forcibly taken over 
by Athens in 365) into the high Hellenistic 
epoch. He has interesting things to say in his 
preface about the ideologies behind the schol- 
arly neglect of Samian history. The relative 
neglect of all Hellenistic Greek history, a re- 
search topic in its own right, is far more grave. 
Shipley's chapters on the politics, economy 
and society of Hellenistic Samos (here taken as 
running from 322 to the Peace of Apameia) 
add momentum to what seems to be a current 
of recuperation. 

Apart from a twenty-page site catalogue and 
a valuable series of technical appendixes and 
endnotes, most of the book comprises a 
chronologically ordered account of Samian his- 
tory from the emergence of the polis and ac- 
quisition of the peraea in Ihe eighth and 
seventh centuries, through the Archaic splen- 


dours of the Aiakid tyrant dynasty in the sixth 
century, to the chequered pattern of domestic 
turmoil punctuated by foreign intervention or 
occupation that dominates the Classical and 
I lellcnislic picture. The history of a territory 
that produced individuals like the dynast Poly- 
krates and the mystic intellectual Pythagoras 
(though Samos was not big enough for both of 
them), the hedonist Epicurus and the pioneer 
helinccntrisl Aristarchos, and that attracted 
temporary residents of the calibre of Anacreon 
and Herodotus, could scarcely be dull. Shipley 
does it full justice. 

Shipley's qualitative emphasis on trade as a 
catalyst of political and social change in early 
Samos is not misplaced, and his estimate of its 
and theperoeu'srole in intensifying aristocratic 
competition is nice. Several pages are properly 
devoted to the wondrous “Polykratcan works” 
of the sixth century, especially Ihe great har- 
bour mole at ancient Samos town (once known 
humbly as Tighani or "frying-pan” but since 
1955 - sic transit gloria - as “Pythagoras-ville" ) 
and ihe remarkable tunnel designed to channel 
water into the town for over a kilometre from 
outside the massive contemporary fortification 
walls built of local marble. His discussion of the 
vexed and important question of whether 
Athens ( reinstalled n democratic regime af- 
ter the Snminn revolt of 440-439 is it model of 
judicious argument - and sardonic humour, 
surely, in the relevant appendix that lists some 
"items of evidence to be classed as 'non- 
: arguments"'. Finally, his plausible interpreta- 
tion of whnt he terms “the most interesting 
economic document from Samos", (lie in- 
scribed Corn Law of c200, reveals it to be not 
strictly nn economic measure at all but one 
designed to serve the cultural rather titan prac- 
tical purpose of enhancing ihe quality of life. 

'Shipley’s monograph, though not exactly 
holiday reading, cannot fail to instruct 
the intrepid traveller undismayed by detecting 
“The Army Command of Samos” tucked away 
among Shipley's many duly acknowledged 
benefactors. In any case , when the reading gets 
tough, there is always the tried and trusted 
specific df Lord Byrozi to bring good cheer: 
first “Fill high the bowl with Samian wine!”, 
then “Dash down yon cup of Samian wine!" 
Repeat as necessary or desired. 


A Cautionary Tale 


In contemplation at the cafe: 
a dazed young man out of Cavafy, 


‘the poet nearing his twenty-fifth year’, 
gone from bankrupt to millionaire 


in the small white hours of Eros. 

He walks into a morning of promise 


and sunlight , with a world-including smile, 
startled to find business as usual 


and on his body the surplus greatcoat 

from the hopeless months, with the torn pocket 


where coins disappeared in (he lining. . . . 
The same body too, not hunching along 


this morning though, but cock of the walk, 
the lover tolerant of discourteous traffic. 


exudingnll the benevolence 

of n man whose work has been praised, once. 


in the press .... Now he occupies hi$ zenith 
in the enfe; but the waiter’s brisk cloth 


is applied to the next-door table, 
change is ceaseless and imperceptible, 


the world is moving round him in his dream , 
but the world is moving on without him. 
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Christopher Chippindale 

JEANAElfcl.ANKT 

Slgncs Sana parole: Cunt siicles d'art rupeslrc 
cn Europe Occident. tie 
.145pp. Paris: I Inch ettu. I95fr. 


Art lists always had a special role in the inves- 
tigations of French prehistory. The "mohitiary 
art". Tuund carved on smalt portable objects in 
the caves, was crucial in showing that Europe 
wns peopled in the Ice Age. not just by brutes, 
hut by people with recognizably human qual- 
ities. This optimistic view was radically con- 
firmed by the discovery of the Palaeolithic 
paintings on the walls of caves like Altamira 
anti Niaux. 

France has kept a leading place in the study 
of prehistoric art. from the grandest of the old 
masters, the Abbe Brcuil with his theories of 
sympathetic hunting magic, to AmlrtS Lerni- 
Gmirhan. the structuralist wizard who saw in 
the placing (if images a pattern of matched 
pairs that was symbolic of gender opposition. 


Rat the running is also being made elsewhere, 
especially in South Africa, wKctc David Lewis- 
Williams. Patricia Vinnicombc, John Parking- 
ton and nllicrs have the henefil of clhnoliistor- 
ical records of the San people From which to 
gain insights into the making of exquisite im- 
ages on African rock -shelter walls. And there 
are in Australia, as well as in southern Africa, 
cave-pain lings nearly to match in age the more 
famous ones of Europe. 

In Europe, so much remarkable prehistoric 
art lies within the modern territory of France 
that the patriotic geographic nl focus of Jean 
Ab£lnnct‘s book dues no great harm. Its title 
echoes Brcuil’s Qrntre cents sticks d'art parti- 
ta! though it has no reason to abbreviate the 
record to a mere I0U centuries, since Abdlanei 
also reckons the characteristic animul art of the 
Palaeolithic to date back to 25/311.000 yenrs 
ago. Rut there is only one chapter on this, the 
first golden age of Western art, and one on its 
successor, the "art nouveau". of the Neolithic 
far liters. The rest of tile book, in six chuptcrs, 
takes the story up to. and perhaps into, historic 
times: the megaliths and the art of early metal- 
working communities in thcriu, religious art in 


Archaic foragings 


Norman Hammond 

STUART J. HKDEE. 

Prehistory of the Aintrlcus 

3Nhpp. Cambridge University Press. £.10 

(paperback, £ll).95). 

0521 32773 J 

American archaeology has been shamefully 
neglected in Britain. A recent survey of uni- 
versity departments of archaeology showed 
that there is just one lecturer- level position to 
cover the prehistory and historic archaeology 
of (he entire New World. The British Museum 
has one of the finest, largest and longest-estab- 
lished collections of pre-Columbian material in 
the world, with especially good Aztec and 
Maya holdings: but there is not even a Sub- 
Department of American Antiquities there - 
the whole Eoi is the responsibility of a single 
Assistant Keeper in the Department of 
Ethnography. 

In the face of this, it is heartening to find q 
major university press producing an introduc- 
tory textbook on American archaeology, 
Stuart J. Fiedel writes clearly, and mentions 
almost all the important finds and theories that 
lie behind our present understanding of pre- 
hispantc cultures. The initial migrations into 
• the New World , the terminal Pleistocene 
gathering-hunting bands of the Paleo-Indian 
. period, the Archaic foragers who parallel in 
j lime and economic strategy much of the Eur- 
town Mesolithic, and the origins of farming and 
sedentary village life are all discussed com- 
petently. Fiedel is .an unashamed conservative 
when it comes to the ultimate origins of Amer- 
indian society, sticking to a proven entry 
through Alaska later than 14.000 years ago. 
although proclaiming himself open to conver- 


sion should recent disci ivories such as the Pcd- 
ru Furmla caves in Brazil really demonstrate n 
human presence before .15,000 years ago, and 
already heing half-inclined to accept the early 
dates for Monte Verde in Chile. His inclusion 
of this very recent material is an indication of 
the care and interest which he has given to the 
earlier societies he writes about. 

He is less accomplished when it conics to the 
complex societies of Mcsoumcricu anti South 
America which arose after 200U bc und reached 
their apogee in the civilizations of the Maya, 
Mexicu and Inca. Important books such os 
Flannery nnd Marcus's The Chud People pass 
unmentioned, Maya sites such as Palenque are 
defined us “huge primary regional centres" in 
the early sixth century when they were nl the 
most modest townships, and there are a num- 


the Iberian manner in southern France, the 
carved statue-menhirs of France and Italy, the 
pecked figures high on Mont Bdgo in the 
French Alps and along the Camonica valley in 
the Italian Alps, and finally the sketchy, 
scratched figures of "L’art lindaire” of proto- 
historic France. 

Sigties sans paroles follows the design and 
layout of its scries “La Mdmoiredu Temps”: an 
uiiillustratcd text alternates with separate 
groups of line-figures and half-tones - an 
antique style of presentation that does the sub- 
ject. and M Abdlanct’s fine text, no good at all. 
And there is no index. 

It is most refreshing to have the later styles, 
especially the liniaires whose study is one of 
Abdlanei’s own specialities, given a promin- 
ence to match the palaeolithic. Detailed in- 
formation is always given, and some credible 
attempt made at interpretation within the 
framework of art, nnd especially religious art, 
ns a universal of human culture. This is the 
inuin tradition of study for prehistoric art in 
Europe, nnd the one of which Abdlanet has 
given us, within his defined geographical re- 
gion, a good synthesis. 


her of specific errors of fact which betoken 
un familiarity and misreading of the secondary 
sources on whieli Fiedel has relied. 

The most serious fault of the book, although 
one understandable and perhaps forgivable in 
a general text, is precisely this lack of use of 
original material: the entire bibliography con- 
tains not n single reference to the vast Spanish- 
language literature on the urchaeology of Latin 
America, and virtually none of the European 
coverage. Only North American sources are 
used, and these include popular magazine re- 
hashes. We are a long way from Gordon Wil- 
ley’s Introduction to American Archaeology 
(1966, 1971) with its magisterial review of 
primary sources for the archaeology of the 
entire ebrttinent, from Alaska to Tierrh del 
Fuego. 
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Aubrey Burl 

TIMOTHY DARVILL 
Prehistoric Britain 

223pp. Batsford. £19.93 (paperback. £12.95). 
0713431793 

Prehistoric Britain by Tim Darvill is certainly 
ambitious, aiming to examine human societies 
in Britain up to the Roman Conquest through 
the available archaeological evidence. General 
accounts of prehistoric Britain are rare, good 
■ ones even rarer. Aware of the vastness of the 
subject more archaeologists have preferred to 
discuss particular periods, regions, sites or 
artefacts. Even the broader works have con- 
centrated on aspects such as the social back- 
ground (Richard Bradley), or themes (Gra- 
hame Clark), 'or have psed several contributors 
(Colip Renfrew eLaf). Vincent Megttw and 
Derek Simpson have tackled the problem 
. head-on, producing a handbook useful for 
undergraduates but deterringly detailed for the 
general render. 

, Developing material gathered for extra- 
mural lectures. Timothy. Darvill has, mainly 
succeeded In producing “a coherent overview 


To imply that we have only the sketchiest 
knowledge of the Neolithic but immeasurably 
more of the years immediately before the 
Roman invasions is misleading. 

The book is well illustrated, providing a 
graphic account of the development of its pre- 
historic societies. There are helpful diagrams 
for pottery and metal typologies, including a 
succinct rdsumd of beaker ceramics and funer- 
ary associations. The seventy-two black-and- 
white photographs are mostly rather dark but 
the plans and drawings are excellent. The ten 
full-page distribution maps of Great Britain, 
ranging in subject from Mesolithic shell-mid- 
dens to Late Iron Age tribal groupings, are 
outstanding, revealing regional patterns and 
preferences in a simple and effective manner. 

There are mistakes. Charles II was not a king 
in the 1640s; it is the bank, not the ditch, that is 
obliterated at Stenness; and the name cursus 
does hot derive from nineteenth-century no- 
tions but from the "curious and maggoty" 
brain of William Slukeley, ci723. But these are 


undergraduates but detemngly detailed for the trivial blemishes. With its emphasis on subsist- 

general render. encc, technology, ritual, trade, society and 

Developing material gathered for extra- population, and with a wide-ranging bibliogra- 
mural lectures. Timothy. Darvill has, mplnly: phy apd index, Dnrvill’s book provides a pleas* 
succeeded in prqdud ng Va coherent overview rag introduction to the story Of British prehis- 
6f prehistory” for a wider public. His is a clear Jory, particularly of ihe five centuries before 
and readable review of the changes' that oc- ; the coming of the Romans, 
curred in Britain (not Ireland, which is hardly • /. - i' ' ; : • , ■ 

nptlecd at all*, sometime! to fhe detrirnen't of .Origins: thr/ootsof European Civilisation 

. ,,w . ( lySpP* RtjC. £16.95., 0 56320543 1), edited by relate tne size or u» u«m»» - - , lhe 

w to ao.77. '.To ffpmpress BariyCunliffe. {* a collection of essays by ten year. This enabled Wilkinson to interpre 

s6 much ntn fewer l him 200 pag^qf text has arriiaeblbgfots to iiwk ihetenth anniversary of otoliths from four Mesolithic sites or iOrorgy ; 

led irtcvitably tp archueology, “Origlfc and he was able to show dial fishing hud ^ 

1 year?* bciwvtn ; ,/!M,^tr^iiU&)s )fi<dti(Nf,^l$^;Oritf^'by ; .! • place iii a sequence lasting 

andjhe end of five Iron Agethe nprraUyelracn the Mtaoshs and their' each site over the year; with the mosqWlw^- 
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In their bones 


Juliet Clutton-Brock 

SIMON J.M. DAVIS 

The Archaeology of Animals 

224pp. Batsford. £25.95 (paperback, £14.95) 
0713445718 

Digging up the past is nowadays only a small 
part of archaeology, and the professional ex- 
cavator is unlikely to be familiar with all the 
techniques used by physicists, chemists and 
biologists in interpreting the finds. A large 
proportion of these finds consists of bones or 
shells that remain in the soil as the garbage 
from ancient meals and, within the past thirty 
years, their study has grown into a rigorous 
research discipline. The Archaeology of Anim- 
als is about this subject of archaeozoology. It is 
written with an ease and freedom from techni- 
cal language that bring to mind the writings of 
an older generation of archaeologists. Simon 
T. M. Davis shows that although archaeology 
has become a science it can still be as fascinat- 
ing and intriguing as in the days of Mortimer 
Wheeler and Glyn Daniel. 

The book begins with a short history of the 
study of animals in archaeology, summarizes 
the methods used and provides a well-illus- 
trated account of the composition of bones and 
teeth. It continues with chapters on the recon- 
struction of past environments from the identi- 
fication of animal remains and the interpreta- 
tion of the seasons at which sites were occu- 
pied. There is a final section on the history of 
animal exploitation in Britain. 

One of the earliest studies quoted is from the 
excavations of the Mount Carmel cave (now in 
Israel), carried out by Dorothy Garrod before 
the Second World War. The animal remains of 
the late Pleistocene revealed an nlternation in 
high numbers of fallow deer, which inhabit a 
temperate environment, and gazelle, which 
prefer a more arid climate. Dorothea Bate, 
who analysed these remains, suggested that the 
numbers of deer and gazelle reflected changes 
in .climate associated with the end of the Iasi 
Ice Age, and finds from further excavations 
have supported this view. 

The latest level in the excavations at Mount 
Carmel was the Natufian (equivalent to the 
Mesolithic of Europe), which was Q.crdcial 
period, around 1 1 ,000 years ago, wlien humans 
began to change from living as nomadic hun- 
ters to agriculturalists. It appears that settle- 
ment in “villages" began in the Natufian and 
that this was followed by the early cultivation 
of cereals, with the domestication of animals 
following a millennium or so later. In a recent 
study on the gazelle remains from sites in 
Israel, Davis had found evidence to support 
the claim for settlement. By measuring 
teeth of gazelles from two Palaeolithic sites, 
the Aurignacian levels at the Hayonim cave 
and the Mousterian of Kebarah cave, he vw* 
able to show that the animals had been Id"* 
within a restricted period when they were quite 
young, which may indicate that the sites were 
winter camps for the Palaeolithic hunters. 
From the Natufian terrace outride JJf 
Hayonim cave, however, the gazelle tee 
showed that they had been killed at a mue 
wider spread of ages, and therefore nil the year 
round, suggesting tliat the site had becom 
permanent habitation. • : - L 

In order to understand patterns of w® 
settlement it is often necessary to study amin 
at the present day. A remarkable examp 
this is described for fish remains front Me 
lithic sites on the Scottish island of Oron^y. 
the Hebrides. M. Wilkinson, who carrieflo 
. the investigations, fished for saithe off u 
say at different times of the year and dissc 
out the otoliths, or ear bones. From in 
: could determine; the rate of growth an . 
telate the size of the otoliths with the 
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SALIM ALI 

The Fall of a Sparrow 

265pp. Oxford University Press. £10. 

0195618378 

The sparrow which fell to the air-gun of the 
ten-year-old Salim Ali in the outskirts of Bom- 
bay "looked like any other female sparrow 
except that it had a yellow patch on the throat, 
Jjke a curry stain". The boy’s curiosity was 
aroused and an uncle, who was one of the 
earliest members of the Bombay Natural His- 
tory Society, gave him an introduction to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Society, W. S. Mil- 
lard, who at once identified it as a Yellow- 
throated sparrow and encouraged his young 
visitor by showing him skins in the Society's 
collection, and.lending him books. “I believe", 
he says, “it was at this moment that my curios- 
ity about birds really clicked", and so ted to a 
longlife spent in interesting others in the birds 
of his country. His books include some on par- 
ticular areas, especially in the Himalayas, of 
which Indian Hill Birds (1949) covers the 
widest area, and more general books, of which 
the best known is The Book of Indian Birds , 
which lias grown from 183 species in the first 
edition of 1941 to 280 species in the latest. (My 
own copy, of 1972, describes 264 species, so the 


rate of growth seems to be slowing down.) 
These books have been followed by the 
monumental Handbook (Compact edition 
1983) in which he had Dillon Ripley as 
collaborator. 

The Book of Indian Birds must have done 
more thnn anything else to encourage a wider 
interest in birds among the inhabitants of India 
and Pakistan, where Salim Ali was very much a 
pioneer. No one has contributed more than he 
has to our understanding of the avifaunn of the 
Indian subcontinent - a huge task, for the 
Handbook describes well over 2,000 species 
and subspecies, many of which still remain very 
little known. He has won a world-wide reputa- 
tion as a scientific ornithologist, but in ali his 
writing about birds his delight in them shines 
out: they are not skins in museum drawers but 
living animals with habits and behaviour 
worthy of study. 

Salim All's achievement may seem all the 
more remarkable in these days of "profess- 
ional" ornithologists in that lie never Imd a 
science degree; but he feels that this "saved 
him from becoming a fossilized bureaucrat". 
Anyone who rends his writing, whether in the 
Handbook or in this autobiography , must feel 
that such a fate was denied him by his lively 
personality nnd sense of humour. He is always 
generous with his gratitude to those who have 
helped him throughout life, from the uncle and 
aunt who looked after him when he lost both 


For desk and field 


R. W. Ashford 

CHRISTOPHER PERRINS 
Birds of Britain and Europe 
320pp. Collins. Paperback, £6.95. 

0002197685 

Since the first field guide to the birds of Britain 
and Europe, published in 1954, a truly remark- 
able sfnMdird has been reached' in' successive 
works. Illustrations have been miniaturized, 
emphasizing the diagnostic features; descrip- 
tions have been pruned to the bare essentials 
and the process has been self-generating as 
more skilled observers have produced more 
accurate observations. Today, a volume 
freely larger than a pocket diary is an excel- 
tent guide to the identification of British birds. 
On the other hand, larger volumes have de- 
veloped the popular presentation of scientific 
natural history into a profession in its own 
tight. 

.Collins have played an active part in both of 


extinctions 


Christopher Perrins 

fipUGLASB. PRATT, PIULLIPL. BRUNER and 
DBLtVVNG.BER,^ 

i Fle W Guide to the Birds of Hawaii and the 
Pacific 

IOT 50 Prirtceton University Press. 

0W1084O25 i 
^R h^rison : 

N*»ofthe World: A photographic guide : 
Helm. Paperback, £15.95. 

j^l^ Guide to the Birds of Hawaii and the 
■ JtyWf Pocific covers all the birds of an enor- 

nS S r Ca 6f foe Pacific, and-itt islands, from 

not it ? <he easl t0 p &]au in thq.wejt (though 
. jJJHJtte.land masses such as New Guinea, 
covered in Another jreceiit Prince- 
Beehler ef ah Birds of Weye 
in T* 10 rA*; Decembers. 


interesito ' 

• -of i^P^ 1 v t ' ® eC£luSB Pf thfeir isolation many 
i irds evolved differences .from 
' Mi^ ^hfere; often theyhave become sepa- 
i : : ! 2^m«bjp^ies i Because Of thesmelj 
L v ’Sll -j populations of birds. fire • 


rats or competing bird species all pose threats 
to these small populations. Quite a number of 
species are known to have become extinct in 
this region and, soberingly, Table Six in this 
guide lists no fewer than eighty species or is- 
land races of birds that are considered to be 
endangered. 

Another factor may also have contributed 
importantly to the losses that have already 
occurred. These isolated populations seem to 
have becii vulnerable to diseases brought in by 
the new arrivals - in the same way that man 
virtually wiped out the local human inhabitants 
by bringing measles. For example, when Euro- 
peans first arrived in the Hawaiian islands 
there was a rich fauna of native birds, many of 
which have since become extinct: this may 
have come about through insect-borne dis- 
eases -- the Europeans introduced mosquitos. 
What ik not mentioned in the guide is work on 
the recent fossils of Hawaii that shows that 
another wave df extinctions of endemic birds 
occurred at about the same ilipc as the arrival 
of Polynesian man (c400 ad); before that, the 
avifauna of theJWwailan islands must have 
made it one pf the onilthqlogical paradises. 

The guide!' is beautifully illustrated by H. 
Douglas Pratt, Rnd covers, by island group, all 
the bfrds, Including the SeBWrdB find the intro- 
duced species, (bat occur In .in : wide area; 
somewhat optimistically, Mufrber of extinct 
specieji are also illustrated. Tbe text conlains 
useful; material In' addition: tp^fiaf standard in 
fieldiuides. such as (he datcs’when introduc- 
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these developments, not only for birds but for 
many other animal and plant groups, and now. 
under the general editorship of Sir David 
Attenborough, they have started a "New Gen- 
eration" series which combines, in the format 
of the early field guides, the information re- 
quired for identification and a potted natural 
history as well. Christopher Perrins, who has 
written the bird volume, is director of the Ed- 
ward, Prey Institute for. Field Ornithology in 
Oxford. In a distinguished career he Hrs 
numerous scientific papers to his credit as well 
as a string of popular books, from an erudite 
monograph on British tits to a comprehensive 
Encyclopaedia of Birds. 

Part One of Birds of Britain and Europe 
describes in some detail the anatomy of birds 
and discusses structure and function. A concise 
essay on origins fortunately ignores those who 
consider Archaeopteryx to be a fake, and the 
excellent discussion of evolution and specia- 
tion is mercifully free from creationist argu- 
ment. Part Two is the field guide. The use of 
codes and abbreviations, annoying in them- 
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Richters lithograph of n Plumed Partridge . originally published in A Monograph or Pur l ridges, is reproduced 
here from John Gould Binlmait by Maureen Lain bourne ( 1 1 2pp. Pluto. IH.95 J. 


his parents before he was three years old. to 
those who helped him to corn Iris living in 
Burma and elsewhere, and (hose who encour- 
aged his interest in ornithology. These inelwle 
many famous names: Richard Meincrtzhagcn. 
with whom he visited Afghanistan in 19.17, and 
who regarded him as n "rank scditiotiist", 
Hugh Whistler utul others in India; Dnvjd 
Lack; and the man he calls his guru, Erwin 


selves, docs allow the inclusion of udditionnl 
information such as reproductive statistics. 
Good maps show the summer and winter dis- 
tributions of each species. This section de- 
pends largely on the quality of the illustrations , 
nnd these are of u high order, if the reds are 
rather garish. More plumages are shown than 
is usual, and though the pictures (almost forty 
to the page in some cases) are liny . they arc not 
crammed, nnd can be readily compared. The 
field guide section is quite adequate for the 
identification of wild and feral birds of Europe 
including Britain, but vagrant species are 
generally excluded. 

However, the originality of the work lies in 
Part Three, which is, effectively, a series of 
essays on the life cycle, behaviour and ecology 
of birds. A great deal of information is com- 
fortably compressed into 110 pages, with 
numerous illustrations. These well written, 
authoritative chapters extend the reader's in- 
terest and knowledge far beyond mere identi- 
fication. In many instances, areas of ignorance 
are highlighted, and this is refreshing, but 


tions arrived and the changes in their numbers 
since then. It is a must for any traveller to the 
region. 

Seabirds of the World is an example of a 
more recent development in field guides; 
books that deal solely with a whole family or 
group of families of birds. This work deals only 
with those species likely to be seen at sea. 
Without in any way wishing to be critical of the 
quality of these works k I find the philosophy 
behind them illogical. When I go to a particular 
area of the world, I want a book that covers all 
the birds of the area, not just a single grouper a 
selection of families. However, I suppose that 
a round-the-world sailor might find a book 
which covered oi»ly the seabirds useful. 
Obviously, also, I am in a minority, since a 
previous work by this author (Seabirds: An 
Identification Guide. 1983, revised edition 
1985) has proved very popular. The main dif- 
ferences between this book and the Identifica- 
tion Guide arc (hat it is smaller, (he text is 
briefer bad the birds are illustrated by photo- 
graphs, not tlje author’s paintings. Although 
mbch is made of hairing got together u set of 
photographs 6f air the seabirds of the world 
(not quite true, a few arc paintings)* L am 
riot enthusiastic about them us a set. The 
prints are small (four or six to a page) and .the 
quality Varies frtini adequate to' appalling, t/n? • 
fess my yacht 1 was «q nearly, swamped that an 
'extra halfritflb was critfcfll. l would Unhesita- 
tingly take' the larger Work with fts mucfi mdre 
detailed land bfcefiil paintings. 


Strescmann. 

This autobiography records the life not only 
of n great ornithologist but of a huniune nnd 
humorous man, whose philosophy is ihu! of 
George Suntaynnu: “There is no cure for birth 
or dentil save to enjoy lhe interval. ” This he 
has certainly done, helped by happy family 
relationships, and by a devoted wife: and he 
lias helped many others (o enjoy it too. 


there is no indication of what the newly stimu- 
lated amateur can do, either to increase our 
knowledge, or lu contribute to protection or 
conservation. Nor, unfortunately, is there q 
bibliography to show where such information 
can be found. I searched in vain for the pro- 
mised answer to Attenborough’s question as to 
why some species show sexual dimorphism 
while others do not. 
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Library's exceptional collections. 

‘The British Library is lobe warmly 
congratulated on this excellent series, 
compiled and written by members of lhe 
Library staff. ..the illustrations, more than 
half in colour, and on every page, are 
imaginatively treated and nuke the books 
a pleasure to look at, as well as to read. 1 
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the annihilation of the Jews. Only nne of the 
antagonists. Ivrnst Nolle, lias raised that par- 
ticular issue. Once it is raised, however, it spills 
over into all (lie other sensitive areas of iweu- 
tieth-cenlury German history. If the I lolocaiut 
is.i ui generis. then so is the whole of the Third 
Reich and we cannot escape the question why 
it happened in Germany rather tium anywhere 
else, If it is not, if it is no more than a chapter, 
even if a particularly gruesome one , in the long 
story of human intolerance and persecution, or 
one more example of twentieth-century totali- 
tarianism along with the regimes of Stalin. Mao 
Tsc-Tung ami Pol Pot. then it is perhaps time 
to stop being obsessed with it nnd to give Ger- 
man history hack to the German people. Then 
they can become a ''normal" nation again, with 
normal pride in their identity. 

Indeed, identity, and the way it is derived 
front the national past, is a key in the quarrel. 
Conservative German historians, of whom 
Michael Stunner of Erlangen is the most ar- 
ticulate. have increasingly insisted that without 
a consensus on national identity nnd national 
history, society Mill disintegrate und political 
stability will collapse. Precisely because Ger- 
mans cannot aspire to a unified nation-stale, 
they argue, only a sense of nationality can give 
them a sense of political purpose. The difficul- 
ty here is that the ambiguous political legitima- 
cy of the Federal Republic derives from its 
ambiguous relationship with the past. On the 
one hand it defines itself as the negation of 
National Socialism - liberal, pluralist , demo- 
cratic. with a Hid of Rights incorporated in the 
basic L.aw. It publicly honours the Resistance 
tn Hitler and the men of July 20. But it also 
assumes n continuity in the institutions of the 
State - bureaucracy, judiciary und universities. 
West German courts continue lo find the ex- 
ecution of Dietrich Bonhoeffer as legally valid. 
Hence also the ambiguous attitude towards the 
role of the German army in the Second World 
War- For Hiilgruber, as for President Reagan 
at Bitburg. they were good men protecting 
their homes and families. For Habermas they 
were arsonists masquerading as the fire-bri- 
gade. Few Germnn historians would assert out- 
right. as does Wolfgang Mommsen, that the 
military defeat of National Socialism was in the 
interest not only of Hitler's victims, but of the 
German people. 

Against the view that it is time to give the 
Third Reich a rest there is the view that a 
democratic German identity can emerge only 
on the basis of coming to terms with the Third 
Reich. To that end the emphasis on the anni- 
hilation of the Jews, as the most spectacular of 
the Nazis' crimes, can be an obstacle. Nothing 
is easier than to disapprove of the Holocaust. It 
is fairly easy even lo object to its u reUttiviza- 
. (ion". Complete and thorough investigation of 
-the Third Reich, however, would also look at 
the way the organs and ideology of the Nazi 
party penetrated society arid compromised 
many who regarded; the Nazi leadership with 
distaste and who disapproved of S A "or SS vio- 
lence. We arc back atthe distinction Karl Jas- 
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pers made immediately after the war, between 
those who were directly and personally guilty 
of atrocities, nnd those whose guilt lay in collu- 
sion, blindness and silence. 

Recent research has shown that the regime 
had considerable difficulty in mobilizing posi- 
tive support among ordinary people for unti- 
scmilic or other propagandist ic rallies. But it 
has also shown how willingly doctors, lawyers, 
academics, bureaucrats and judges went 
beyond the minimum (lint the regime deman- 
ded of them. This was true almost from the 
word go. President Hindcnhurg wanted war 
veterans exempted from discriminatory legis- 
lation. The Churches sought exemption for the 
baptized “racially undesirable''. But few 
thought or said that the breach of the basic 
principle of equality before the law was the first 
step of a long descent. Such reminders of 
everyday contamination arc much more pain- 
ful than those of the remote factories of death. 

That difficulty, in turn, explains why in West 
Germany today all reflections on national his- 
tory are also reflections on the political pre- 
sent. and why opinion polarized so quickly on 
largely pur lisa n lines for or against St firmer, 
Hiilgruber and Habermas. A key line of divi- 
sion is that on the meaning of the “option for 
the West" that the Federal Republic under- 
took under Adenauer. For Conservatives it 
means the European Community and (he 
Atlantic Alliance; for the Left the values of the 
Enlightenment. The change of government 
from Helmut Schmidt to 1 lelmut Kohl in 1982 
merely clarified the line. Those who again 
owned the present could set about reconquer- 
ing the past; their opponents were where they 
had always been happiest: in intellectual as 
well as political opposition. 

The writing of history has always been a 
political activity. The more controversial the 
past, the more partisan its recording will be. 
Scholarly commitment can diminish the abuses 
to which this leads, but it can hardly do away 
With it as a fact of life. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 


Competition No 349 

Readers arc Invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
October 13. The solution and results will appear on 
October 30. 


I As my canny subjects of Scotland say, [f you keeps 
thing seven years, you are sure to find a use for it at 
fast. * ' 


2 I've no great cause to love that spot on earth. 
Which holds what might have been the noblest 

nation; 

But though I owe It tittle but my birth. 

I feel a mixed regret and veneration 
For its decaying fame nnd farmer worth. 

Seven years (the usual term of transportation) 
Of absence lay one's old resentments level. • 
When a man's country's going to the devil. - 


New forms , new functions 


John Dreyfus 


Adrian Frutlger, Gutenberg-PreistrSger 1986 
der Stadt Mninz und der Gutenberg* 
Gescilschaft 

54pp. Mainz: Gutenherg-Gesellschaft. 
Paperback, DM 21. 


To mark the award in 1986 of the Gutenberg 
Prize to Adrian Frutiger, the Gutenberg- 
Gesellschaft has published an admirable small 
quarto paperback in German. The first of its 
three sections explains the origins of an award 
for typographical excellence which has come to 
be regarded with the greatest respect through- 
out the world since it was first accorded to 
Professor Herman Zupf in 1968. The second 
contains the laiutnlio spoken by Dr Walter 
Grcisner. formerly managing director of the 
StcmpelTypefoundry in Frankfurt, and a long- 
time friend, ndmirer and patron of Frutiger, 
whose brief acceptance speech completes the 
trio of texts. To readers who are unfamiliar 
with the range and quality of Frutiger's work, 
or who may be hampered by a limited know- 
ledge of German, the abundance of good- 
quality illustrations und type specimens here 
reproduced will be particularly welcome. 

Though Frutiger (born in 1928) began his 
career us a printer's compositor in his native 
Switzerland, and has developed throughout his 
career a far-ranging talent for letter-forms, his 
artistic gifts have spread fur beyond the con- 
fines of typography. He has created sculpture, 
murals, hook illustrations, trade marks nnd 
signing systems (notably for Orly and Roissy 
airports, and for the Puris Mdtro). He seems to 
have moved effortlessly beyond the reinter- 
pretation of alphabets into imagery of the most 


subtle and sensitive character. 

To draw or cut inscriptional letters in large 
sizes requires perfect co-orclination between 
mind and hand; but to create typefaces suitable 
for composing texts in small sizes, the experi- 
ence of handling three-dimensional castings of 
letters in type-metal is of great value because it 
teaches so effectively the importance of posi- 
tioning and spacing letters, which a type de- 
signer needs to understand as fully as the art of 
designing letter-forms. Frutiger gained from 
his early training as a printer's compositor, but 
he was also lucky to have had two very talented 
teachers, Walter Kfich and Alfred Willimann, 
who gave him a thorough grounding in the 
evolution of letter-forms. 

He was again deservedly lucky to have been 
brought to Paris in 1952 by Charles Peignol, for 
whom he designed new typefaces, made speci- 
fically for a pioneer photocomposing machine 
known in France as the Lumitype and else- 
where as the Photon. Frutiger has now spent 
more than half his life working for the new 
technology, and has even reformed one of the 
earliest and ugliest sets of letters inflicted on us 
by engineers - the OCR (Optical Character 
Recognition) set used for sorting cheques and 
other documents. 

Through courses he taught at Parisian tech- 
nical schools in the 1950s and 60s, and also in 
India, Frutiger has considerably extended the 
influence he exerted so strongly, from the 60s, 
with his Univers family of types. His books and 
articles have been published in several lan- 
guages, and have helped to foster the talents of 
novices in the fields where he has shown such 
mastery. He is done greater justice in this pub- 
lication than his distinguished predecessor 
Giovanni Mardersteig, whose name has twice 
been misprinted Madersteig, in a work which 
in other respects has been well produced. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


.3 From the time you left me. our friends say I have 
- altered- completely —dm not the same person - 
perhaps in this toiler 1 am Tor in a letter one takes up 
j one’s existence from the time we Inst met- 1 dare say 
you have altered also - every man does - our bodies 
. . every seven years arc completely frcsh-materlaJd - 
seven years ago it was not this hand that clench'd 
; itself iigalnAt Hammond. We are (ike the relict 
garments of a Saint; (he same nnd not the same: for 
■ the cnreful Monks patch it ami patch it: till there's 
: not a thread of the original garment left, andstill they 
show U for Sc Anthony's shirt. 


G tiles Darbedette’s second novel. Les Volumes epMmires, has just been published. 

Aubrey Burl’s The People of Stonehenge: Ufe and death atthe world’s greatest stone circle will be reviewed b u 
forthcoming issue of the TLS. 

Kathryn Butler is working on n study or French serial fiction of the nineteenth century. 

G. P. Butler is Professor of German at the University of Bath. 

John Buxton is Reader Emeritus in English Literature at the University of Oxford, and editor of The Birds of 
Wiltshire, \W3. 

Paul Cartledge's most recent book is Agesilaos and the Crisis of Sparta, which was published in February. 
Christopher Chlppindale’s Stonehenge Complete appeared in 1983. He is Research Fellow in Archaeology at 
Girton College, Cambridge. 

Juliet Clutton-Brock’s books include Domesticated Animals From Early Times, 1981. Her Dogs of the Lab 
Hundred Years at the British Museum (Natural History ) will be published shortly. 

Richard Cobb’s books include Still Life: Sketches from a Tunbridge Wells childhood, 1983. 

William J. R. Curtis is the author of Modern Architecture Since 1900, originally published in 1982 and reissued 
in paperback this year, and of Le Corbusier: Ideas and forms, 1986. 

Isabel de Madariaga's books include Russia In the Age of Catherine the Great, 1981 . She is Emeritus Professor 
of Russian Studies at the University of London. 

Wlnton Dean's books Include Bizet, 1948, in the Master Musicians series, reissued in 1976. 

Hugh Denman lectures on German and Yiddish Literature at Queen's University, Belfast. 

Peter Fawcett is a lecturer in French at the University of Leicester. 

Mary Fulbrook, n lecturer in German History at University College London, is currently writing a book on 
the transformation of political culture in West and East Germany since 1945. 

Peter Halnsworth Is a Fellow of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. He is co-editor (with Michael Caesar) of Writers 
and Society in Contemporary hah, 1984. 

. Norman Hammond's books include Ancient Maya Civilization, 1982, the second edition of which appeared In 


1985. 


Michael Hofmann is the author of two collections of poems: Acrimony, published last year, and Nights In.fhe 
Iron Hotel, 1984. 

Igor Hfljek Is Head of (he Department of Slavonic Languages and Literatures at the University of Glasgow- 
jterek McKay's Allies of Convenience: Diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Austria, 1 7l4~Pi • 
will be published later this year. A Senior Lecturer in International History at the London Scjwi 
Economics, he Is also the author (with H. M. Scott) of The Rise of the Great Powers, 1643-1815, publwef m 
1983, and or Prince Eugene of Savoy, 1911. ■ . : 

CMRapherPenins is the author of The Encyclopedia of Birds; 1985 (with Alex L. A. Middleton), and Birds, 


Competition No 345 - 
Wnrtfr.- A. K, Milric' .. 

Amwrfa:' ... , "... 

I This truth come borne with bier and pull, n 
t felt it, when t sorrow'd ntost, 4 \ 
Tis better to have loved and k»(, 


r 


Peter Putier Is Gladstone Professor of Government and Public Administration and Fellow of 
&pu1tils^cd°hext^ ,ww . e ^*- on W se °f Political Antisemitism In Gerthany and Austria, »«"• 

Alan Row's books Inciude The Emissary: G. D, Birla, Gandhi and Independence, 1986 , nnd Rmff: A 
biography, 1983. He Is Editor of London Magatlne, ....... 

PetirSaiwu's Romm BHiahi was published in 1981, He is Profcsror of Archaeology arid History ofRoman 
.Britain at.cnc Open University. •: .- . 

voice dtt.oii., hi..: . , 


tWblcra, whcfi thy bridge ! croai?- 
“Tis better to have, fought rind knt, . 
,Tfiait Hover ns. twv« foughr at ill.’* ‘ 


" Ahgela HumoKriWd is Senior Assistant Librarian at Ihe Royal Society of Arts. ■' ■ 

' . ‘ C pa il’j''. .A. _ ...... ' . . . “ 1 
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TLS LISTINGS! 


The TLS Listings provides full publication 
details of those books received each week by 
the TLS which seem to fall within the main 
interests of our readers. Children’s books, 
foreign-language books and paperback re- 
prints of recent works are not, however, 
biduded. Publishers are asked to ensure that 
they let us have all the necessary information, 
including price and publication date. 

Anthropology 

Certta, J. B., and M. P. Corbin Urban Thought: 
Culture and dais in an Andalusian city (Studies in 
Sourish Anthropology, 2) 

Mmkot: Oomr. 213pp. £18.50. 0 566 00668 5. 17/9187. 

Architecture 

Bataan, John First and Last Loves (National Trait 
□assies; lit pub 1952) 

Ctntury Hutchinson. 244pp. £5.95 (paperback). 

07126 1707 8. 8/10/87. 

Bond, James, and Kate Tiller Blenheim; Landscape 
for « palace 

Gtoueater: Sutton / Oxford University Department for 
External Studies. 162pp., thus. £6.95 (paperback). 
0862993415. 

Teller, Neville, and SheUa Teller, editors British 
Architectural Design Awards 1986 
UcMlan Martin, Charles Roe House, Chestergate, 
Uealaptld, Cheshire SK11 6DZ. 296pp., Illtts. £12 
(paperback). 1 869865 04 9. 

Who’s Who in Architecture, 1914, 1923, 1926 
World Microfilms, 62 Queen's Grove, London NWB 6ER. 
16pp., fkhe. 1 80/5140 (paperback). I 95035 006 X. 
15/10(87. 


Amy, Chariest photographs by David Finn 
Giambologna: The complete sculpture 
Oxford: Phaidon / Christie's. 288pp.; plates. £75. 

07148 8026 4.24/9/87. 

Beard, Geoffrey, and Judith Goodbon English 
Furniture 1500-1840 

Oxford: Phaidon/ Christie's. 302pp.; plates. £30. 
0714880299. 24/9/87. 

Brandt, Frederick R., nnd Eleanor M. flight German 
Erpienionlst Art: The Ludwig and Rosy Flachor 
Collection 

Mctmond: Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, dbtr by Seattle: 
WorMngton UP. 7 8pp.; plates. f40 (hardcovar), $ 19.95 
J^perbKfc ). 0 917046 26 9 (he), 0 917046 25 0 (pb). 

foetal, Card Altman, Richard Frye and Bernard 
Coldnu, editors Bulletin of the Asia Institute, vol 1 
*<>»*, Mb Wgyne State UP. 152pp., Ulus. S35. ISSN 
08904464.1/8/8 7. 

Craven, Wqu, ind Richard Margin Two Hundred 
•can of American Art 

Art Museum Association of America, dlstr by Seattle: 
**«<**'*'*>■ 

W*4*ahetg, Daniel M. Medieval Jewish Seals from 
Europe 

ton*; Wayne State UP. 399pp. , Ulus. 357,50. 

8614317693.28/8/87, 

Grw&erg, Andy, and Kathleen McCarthy Gauss 
nwtography and Art: Interactions since 1946 
wYork: Abbeville. 272pp.; plates. $45 (hardcover). 

4 (he), 089659 679 6 (pb). 

jwjhr, Nancy G. Women Artists: An Illustrated 
moory 

Phots. £30. 0 86068 933 6. 26/10/87. 
Jorge The Naked and the Nude: A history 

2S?jf 0to8raphy 

Nicolson. 223pp.; plates. £16.95. 

0*7 791494.25/9/87. 

Hebert SaltonsUll Robert Motherwell: The 
wnaftto yean (Studies In the Fine Arts: The Avarit- 

... 

uw ^ 

sSlSarc M *° Bt * Contern P la,ion . at Ike Gate 

; JSfe Wfonhx UP. 158pp.; plates. $29.95. 
1^05967 0. 11/11/87. ^ 

Aide Bruno Muoari: From futoriam to pdst- 
■ design '. 

143pp.; plates. £35. 085331 515 9. 


Camochnn, W. B. Gibbon's Solitude: The inward 
world of the historian 

Stanford, CA: Stanford UP. 225pp. $29.50. 0 8047 1363 4. 
7/8/87. 

Chamberlain, Samuel E.| introduction by Roger 
Butterfield My Confession: The recollections of a 
rogue (1st pub io US 1956) 

Lincoln: Nebraska UP. 302pp., Ilba. 19.45 (paperback). 
080326324 4.30/9/87. 

Chaplin, Sid; edited by Michael and Rene Ctuplln In 
Blackberry Time 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Bloodaxe. 235pp., Ulus. £12.95 
(hardcover), £5.95 (paperback). 1 85224031 8 (he), 

1 85224 032 6 (pb). 17/9/87. 

Cohen-Solal, Annie Sartre: A Ufe 
Htintmam. 59lpp. £17.95. 0 434 14020 1. 26/10/87. 
Gardner, Burdett The Lesbian Imagination (Victorian 
Style): A psychological and critical study of “Vernon 
Lee” 

Garland. 600pp. $90. 0824000595. 8/87. 

Gilbert, Michael “Fraudsters’’: Six against Ihe law 
Constable. 203pp., Ulus. £12.95. 0 09 468050 7. 28/9/87. 
Goldberg, Michel Namesake (1st pub to France 1980) 
Yale UP. 192pp., Ilhis. 18.95/512.95 (paperback). 
030002790 7.24/9/87. 

Harris, Alex, editor A World Unsuspected: Portraits 

of Southern childhood 

Chape! Hill: North Carolina UP. 237pp. . Ulus. 

£14.40/516.95. 0 8 078 1748 1. 25/11/87. 

Hyde, H. Montgomery George Blake: Superspy 
Constable. 189pp., Ulus. £12.95. 0 09 468140 6. 28/9/87. 
James, Eric A Life of Bishop John A. T. Robinson: 
Scholar, pastor, prophet 
Collins. 340pp. £15. 0 00 217366 2. 5/10/87. 

Jeflkres, Norman, and Anthony Kanun, editors An 
Irish Childhood: An anthology 
Collins. 384pp. £15. 0 00 217788 9. 5/10/87. 

Lacey, Robert God Bless Herl: Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother 

Century Hutchinson. 128pp.; plates. £10.95. 0 7126 1703 5. 


A, H; QK: 130 years of the General 
of printed books In the British Museum 
! 77to; Ulus. £28.50, 085967728 1. 

SjjSf §*** hod BUfUta H, Had Saul Bellow-* An 
:gwf>W,blbUography, 2ndedltion . ■ 

. Z™*&U2PP $46, 0 8240 9421 2. 31/8/87. 

MMVrio A.Wonfen and Work, Paid and 
A selected, annotated bibliography .. 

^^\408ppi f35. Q 8240 8690 2. 9/87. . ‘ 

' D dtlgri ibr Desktop Publishing: A guide 


for, Desktop Publishing: A gu»® 
typography bn the personal computer . 
£9.95 (paperback). !) 86092 0976. 

and diaries v 

^omen' Against Women jn _ ' 

jWUn Bdgtondi'A Ufopf EUwLyriri Onion; 1 „ . r 


Manet, Julie; translated and edited by Rosalind de 
Boland Roberts and Jane Roberta Growing Up With 
the Impressionists: The diary of Julie Manet 
Sotheby's. 200pp.; plates. £19.95/539.95. 0 85667340 4. 
21/9/87. 

May, Henry F. Coming to Terms: A study in memory 
and history 

Berkeley: California UP. 319pp., Ulus. $25. 0 520 05969 7. 
25/9/87. 

McLaurin, Melton A. Separate Posts: Growing up 

white in the segregated South 

Athens: Georgia UP. 164pp. $13.95. 0 8203 0943 5. 

29f9/87 f . 

MIDer, John Friends and Romans: On the ran to 
wartime Italy 

Fourth Estate. 184pp., Ulus. £13.95. 0 947795 07 3. 

1/10/87. 

Murthl, V. K., and Gautam Shams Rajiv Gandhi: 
Challenges and choices 

Sangam, 57 London Fruit Exchange, BmshfUld Street, 
London El 6BP. 141pp. £10.95. 0 86132 160 X. 15/10/87. 
Newby, Eric Round Ireland to Low Gear 
Collins. 308pp. £12.95. 0 00 217639 4. 5/10/87. 

Reid, Alastalr Whereabouts: Note* on being a 

foreigner 

Edinburgh: Canongate. 205pp. (9.95. 0 86241 146 7. 
Robtoren, John Martin Cardinal Consolvi 1757-1824 
Bodley Head. 212pp., Ulus. £16. 0370 31073 X. 17/9/87. 
Sarton, May Recovering: A journal (1st pub 1980) 
Norton. 246pp., Illus. £4.95/57.75 (paperback). 

0393 30339 X. 14/10/87. 

Business 

Aaderason, Tommy D. Profit to Small Finns 
Aldershot: Avebury. 407pp. £25. 0 566 05468 X. 24/9/87. 
Archler, Georges, and Herrri Sfeicyx; translated by 
Mkhad Johnson The Type 3 Company 
Aldershot: Gower. 123pp. £15. 0 566 02664 4. 17/9/87. 
Mott, Graham Investment Appraisal for Managers: A 
guide to profit planning, 2nd edition 
Aldershot: Gower, 162pp. £22.50. 0 566 02704 6. 8/10/87. 

Gassics 

. Allen, W. Sidney Vox Graeca: The pronunciation of 
classical Greek, 3rd edition 
Cambridge UP. 179pp. £25/539.50 (hardcover), 
(8.95/S14.95 (paperback). 0 521 33367 9 (he), 

0521 335558 (pb). 24/9/87. . • . 

Reckford, Kewarth J. Aristophanes' Old-and-New 
Comedy, vol 1: She essays In perepectivo 
Chapel Hill: North Carolina UP. 567pp. $29. 75. . 

. 0807817201.25/11/87. \ . . . : ' . 

Economics 

Murage, Herman, A »1 International Economic 
Restructuring and the Regional Commudty 
Aldershot: Avebury. 404pp. £28,50. 0 566 05*78 1. 

■ 10/9/87. V- ■ ’ ; 

Riedel, James Myths and Reality of Bxtenial • 

. Constraints bn Development (Thame* Essays) , 
Trade Policy Research Centre, dfof by Alderskot: Gower. 
111pp. £8.95 (paperback). 0 566 05336 5, 10/9/87. 
Rowland ( Chris, ami Danoy RanaTho Economics of 
North Sea Oil Taxation ■ ' 

Macmillan. 171pp. P7JQ. 0 333 ^1685 L 24/9/87 . : ‘ 

Samuels, RRbard J. The Business of the JSpauoto 
State: Biiergy markets in comparative and hritorical 

KjWt ComtkuP. 359pp.WjUdcover). £14.9? 
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Stern, Robert M., Philip II. Trezlxeand John VVh alley, 
editors Respective* on a US-Canadian Free Trade 
Agrcenicni 

Washington, DC: llrunkings Institution 266pp. $32. 95 
(hardcover), SI 2.95 (paperback). 081578132 6 (he), 

0 8157 8131 8 (pb). 17/8/87. 

Slrith, no The Politic* of De-Industrialisation: The 
contraction of the West European shipbuilding 
industry 

Beckenham- Croom Helm. 2 95pp. £27.50. 0 7099 5401 8 
2719/87. 

Fiction 

Baird -Smith, Robin, editor Winter's Tales (New 
Series, 3) 

Constable. 319pp. £9.95. 0 09 4680205. 5/10/87. 

Banks, Iain Espcdair Street 

Macmillan. 249pp. £10.95. 0 J3S 44916 9. 10/9/87. 

Bellow, Saul More Die uf Heartbreak 

Seeker and Warburg. 335pp. £10.95. 0 436 03962 1. 

26/10/87. 

Benson, E, ¥. An Autumn Sowing (hi pub 1917} 
Hogarth. 339pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 7012 0762 0. 
8/10/87. 

Brkn, Alan I^nbi: Tlic novel 

Seeker and Warburg. 703pp. £11.95. 0 436 06840 0. 

19/10/87. 

Bushy, Roger Snow Man (Crime Club) 

Coftar. 212pp. £995. 0 002321572. 19/10/87. 

Capulo, Philip Indian Country 

IViUtoy Hutchinson. 504pp. £11.95. 0 7126 1657 8. 

8/10/87. 

Chesterton, f>. K. The Sciindiilof Father Flnwn 
(Classic Crime; 1st pub 1929) 

Penguin. 171pp. £J.9S (pape/back). 0 14 0082565. 

24/9/87. 

Dalby, Richard, and Rosemary Par doe, editors Ghosts 
and Scholars; Ghost stories In the tradition of M. R. 
James 

Wellingborough: Aquarian. 270pp., ilha. £12.95 
( hardcover I. / 85274 022 1 (he), 0 83030 614 0 (pb). 
22/10/87. 

Detanr, Samuel R. Babel-17 (Gollancz SF: 1st pub 
1967) 

Gottorn. 19)pp. £3.95 (paperback). 057504123 4. 
15/10/87. 

de la Pasture, Mrs Henry) Introduction by Auberon 
Waugh) Illustrated by John Lawrence The Unlucky 
Family (1st pub 1907) 

Woodb ridge: Boy dell. 144pp., ittus. £9.95. 085115 481 6. 
8/10/87. 
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EUk, Alice Thomas The Clothes in (he Wardrobe 
Duckworth. 140pp. £9.95. 0 7156 2189 0. 8/10/87. 
Hamilton, Patrick Mr Slimpson and Mr dorse 
Penguin, illpp. £ 2.9$ (paperback). 0 14 010293 0. 
24/9/87. 

Hare, Cyril An English Murder (1st pub 1931) 
Hogarth. 175pp. U.9S (paperback). 0 7012 0651 9. 
19/11/87. 

Hill, Reginald There Are No Ghosts in the Soviet 
Union (Crime Club) 

Collins. 230pp. £9.95. 0 00232097 5. 19/10/87. 

Iyayi, Festua Violence (African Clnsslcs; 1st pub 1979) 
Longman. 313pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 582 00240 0. 
5/10/87. 

James, I^wilse Gold Round the Edges 
Century Hutchinson. 244pp. £10.95. 0 7126 11673. 
8/10/87. 

Lawrence, Rae Satisfaction 

Century Hutchinson. 372pp. £10.95. 0 7126 1738 8. 

8/10/87. 

Maitland, Sara, and Mlchelene Wand or Arky Types 
Methuen. 222pp. £3.93 (paperback). 0 413 16400 4. 
22/10/87. 

Matshoba, Mtuluzeli Call Me Not a Man and other 
stories (African Classics; 1st pub In SA 1979) 
Longman. 198pp. £3.50 (paperback). 0 582 00242 7. 
5/10/87. 

McNeill, Elisabeth The Shanghai Emerald 
Century Hutchinson. 382pp. £10.95. 0 7126 1168 1. 
8/10/87. 

Milligan, Spike The Looney; An Irish fantasy 
Michael Joseph. 198pp. £9.95. 0 7181 28702. 12/10/87. 
Masco, Malsie 'Hie Waiting Game 
New English Library. 320pp. £10.95. 0 450 40661 X. 
5/10/87. 

Newman, G. F. The Testing Ground 
Michael Joseph. 347pp. £10.95. 0 7181 2868 0. 28/9/87. 
Ormerod, Roger Tire Second Jeopardy 
Constable. 192pp. £8.95. 0 09 4679703. 5/10/87. 

Pohl, Frederik, and C. M. Kornbluth Gladiator- 
at-Law (Gollancz SF; 1st pub 1964) 

Galfanci. I92pp. £ 3.95 (paperback). 0375 04127 7. 
15/10/87. 

Price, Anthony A New Kind of War 
Gollana. 254pp. £10.95. 0 575 04137 4. 28/9/87. 
Robertson, Denise Blue Remembered Hills 
Constable. 187pp. £8.95. 0 09 4676/90 9. 28/9/87. 

Skson, Rosemary Anne The Bretts (Based on the 
Central television scries) 

Penguin. 426pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 0102388. 
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As the centenary of 
Jack the Ripper’s 
Whitechapel 
murders 
approaches, the 
sensational 
headlines which 
greeted them at the 
time are about to be 
repeated. Already a 
shoal of books 
are at the 
publishers. This ■ 
week The Times 
shines a lamp on 
the Ripper trade : 


Thomas, Leslie Dangerous in Love (A Dangerous 
Davies novel) , , 

Methuen. 195pp. £9.95. 0 413 17140 X. 15/10/87. 

Thnrley, Jan Household Gods 
Hamlsh Hamilton. 278 P p. £10.95. 0 241 12327 5. 12/10/87. 
Trevor, William; Illustrated by Paul Hogarth Nights at 
the Alexandra (A Hutchinson Novella) 

Century Hutchinson. 7 1pp. £7.95. 0 09 168460 9. 22/10/87. 

Webber, Christine In Honour Bound 

Century Hutchinson. 278pp. £10.95. 0 7126 1691 8. 

8/10/87. 

’ Williams, John A. I Click Song: A novel (1st pub In US 
1982) 

New York: Thunder's Mouth, dlstrby Bladestock. 

430pp. 59.95. 0 938410 43 1. 20/10/87. 

Williams, John A. Jacob’s Ladder 

New York: Thunder's Mouth, dlstr by Bladestock 244pp. 

$13.9 5. 0 938410 41 5. 15/10/87. 

Fiction in English translation 

Loest, Erich) translated by Ian Mitchell The 
Monument 

Seeker and Warburg. 233pp. £11.95. 0 436 25673 8. 
19/10/87. 

Perec, Georges; translated by David Britos Life: A 

User's Manual: Fictions 

Collins Harvlll. 581pp. £15 (hardcover), £9.95 

(paperback). 0 00 271463 9 (he), 0 00 271464 7 (pb). 

19/10/87. 

History, general 

Grant, I. F., and Hugh Cbeape Periods in Highland 
History 

Shepheord-Wabvyn. 306pp. £14.95. 0 85683 057 7. 

13/10/87. 

Slnha, N. K., and Nblih R. Ray A History of India 
Sangam, 57 London Fruit Exchange, Brush je/d Street, 
London El 6EP. 630pp. £14.95. 0 86131 463 8. 15/10/87. 

History, medieval 

Geremek, Bronislaw; translated by Jean Birrell The 
Margins of Society in Late Medieval Paris 
Cambridge VP. 319pp. £27.50/544.50. 0521 30156 4. 
1/10/87. 

History, modem 

Bentley, Michael The Climax of Liberal Politics: 

British liberalism in theory and practice 1868-1918 
Arnold. 158pp. £7.95 (paperback). 0 7131 64948. 24/9/87. 
Browne, Alice The 18th-Century Feminist Mind 
Sj^hfon; Harvester. 237pp. £28.50. 0 7108 0967 0. 

Childs, John The British Army of W illiam HI 
1698-1702 

Manchester UP. 280pp. £29.95. 0 7190 1987 7. 17/9/87. 
Cobb, Richard; translated by Marianne Elliott The 
People’s Armies (1st pub in France 1963) 

Yale UP. 776pp. £30^55, (hardcover), £9.95/$17.95 
(paperback). 0300 <0728 1 (he), 0 300 04042 3 (pb). 
22/10/87. 

Corbett, Julian S., editor The Spanish War 1585-1587: 
Papers rclaiing to the Navy ( 1 st pub 1898) 

Temple Smith / Navy Records Society, dlttr by Aldershot: 
Gower. 363pp. £30. 0 566 05565 1. 24/9/87. 

El^s, John The Social History of the Machine Gun 
(Cresset Library; 1st pub 1975) 

Century Hutchinson. 186pp., Ulus. £5.95 (paperback). 
0091731453.24/9/87. 

Gallagher, Tom Glasgow; The Uneasy Peace: - * : 

Religious tension in modem Scotland, 1819-1914 
Manchester UP. 382pp. £29.95. 0 7190 2396 3. 27/8/87. 
Hakvy, EHej translated by E. I. Watkta The Liberal 
Awakening, 1815-1830 (A History of the English 
People, yol 2; 1st pub 1926) 

Ark. 318pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 7448 0069 2. 8/10/87. 
James, Lawrence Mutiny in the British and 
Commonwealth Forces, 1797-1956 
Buchanand Enrig/it. 302pp., Ulus. £12.95. 0 907675 70 0. 
28/9/87. 

Kaappert, Jin East Africa: Kenya, Tanzania and 
Uganda , 

Satgam, 57 London Fruit Exchange, Bnuhfleld Street, 
London El 6EP. 383pp. £14.50. 0 86132 172 3 15/10/81. 
Lwghtoa, J<*a Knox, editor Stale Papers Relating to 
Defeat or the Spanish Armada, anno 1588 (1st pub 


7Vmpfir Smith/ Navy Records Society, dlstr by Aldershot: 
GOwer. 4l8pp. £42.50. 0 56605540 6. 24/9/87. 

Lnrta, Uda Politics and Parentola In Parafba: A case 
study or family-based oligarchy In Brazil . ™ 
Princttaa £32.90. 6 691 07719 3. 


; > . * and regularly jn The Times.Benmnl Levin 
oiithe way we. live now, David Miller on sport, 
Kenneth Fleet on finance, Irving Wardle ai the 
theatre, John Clare on education, June ? 
MacQuitty on wine, Peter Ackroyd on books, : ! 
Barbara Atniel’s viewpoint, Philip Howard on 
words, Jonathan Meades ph eating out, the ; 
unique Times crossword ; : '» find^much mo^;^') 




“ to ; *** 


Vandiver, Frank E. Their Tattered Flags: The cole m 
the Confederacy (1st pub 1970) 

College Station: Texas A AM UP. 362pp. $12 95 
(paperback). 0 89096 JJJ A'. 31/8/87. 

Waller, Jane, and Michael Vaughan-Rees Women In 
Wartime: The role of women's magazines 1939-1945 
Macdonald. 128pp., Ulus. £9.95 (paperback). 
0356128873. 14/10/87. 

Wilson, Charles Australia: The creation of a nation 
1788-1988 

Weidenfeld and Nlcolson. 274pp. £16.95. 0 297 7917} X 
1/10/87. 

History, contemporary 

Ardagb, John France Today (1st pub 1982) 

Seeker and Warburg. 647pp. £22.50. 0 436 01746 6 
19/10/87. 

Crawford, Robert G. Loyal to King Billy; A portrait 
of the Ulster Protestants 

Hunt / New York: St Martin's. 152pp. £11.50 (hardrnv) 
£5.25 (paperback). 1 85065 029 2 (he), 1 85065 (BO 6 (pi) 
30/9/87. 

Ferguson, Janus Papa Doc, Baby Doc: Haiti and the 
Duvaliers 

Oxford: Blackwell. 171pp., lllus. £14.95. 0 631 15601 1. 
28/9/87. 

Jocbel, Joseph T. No Boundaries Upstairs: Caoidi, 
the United States and the origins of North Americas 
air defence, 1945-1958 
Vancouver.' British Columbia UP. 160pp. £15.15. 

0 774802715. 10/87. 

McMahon, Robert J., and Stanley Shatoff Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1955-1957, vol 8: 
South Asia 

Washington, DC: United States Government Priming . 
Office. 511pp. 

History of science 

Alter, Peter; translated by Angela Davies The 
Reluctant Patron: Science and the State in Britain 
1850-1920 

Leamington Spa: Berg. 291pp. £30. 0 907582 672. 
Kevtes, Daniel J. The Physicists: The history of s 
scientific community in modern America (1st pub 
1971) 

Harvard UP. 489pp. £10.50 (paperback). 0674666550. 
11/87. 

Humour 

Bed, Steve If... Bounces Back 

Methuen. 160pp., lllus. £3.95 (paperback). 0413 15930 X 

22/10/87. 

Bretecber, Claire; translated by Angela Mason udM 
Fogarty Where’s My Baby Now? 

Methuen. (9pp., cartoons. £4.50 (paperback). 

0 413171205.8/10/87. 

Payne, Cynthia Entertaining at Home: 101 party Nrt 
Penguin. 88pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 010618 9. 

Stain ends, Posy Pure Posy 
Cape. Cartoon strip. £7.95. 0 224 

Language 

Boardman, Phillip C., editor The Legacy of Langaage: 

A tribute to ChHrlton Laird 

Rem: Nevada UP. 187pp. $19.50. 0 87417121 0. Iffl 1 - 

Ebri, Hans F., Clads Bliefeff 'and William B. ReWJ 

The Art of Sdentifio Writing 

Wcinhelm: VCH. 493pp. DM98 (hardcover), DM48 

(paperback). 3 527 26469 8 (he), 3 527 26677 1 (pt>)- 

Heaton, J. B., and N. D. Turton Longmfm Dlctionur 

of Common Errors 

Longman. 303pp. £3.90 (paperback). 0582 964105. . 
21/9/87. 

Lass, Roger The Shape of English: Structure and 
history 

Dent. 384pp. £30. 0 460 04684 5. 1/10187. 

Newnham, Richard About Chinese (1st pub 1971) 
Penguin. 189pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 14 022783 0. 
24/9/87. 

Roget, Peter Mark; Introduction by Laure«* UnB* 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrase*! 
facsimile of the 1st edition (1st pub 1852) . ■ 

Bloomsbury. 418pp. £19,95. 0 7475 010S X. 8/10/87. 
Schleirdin, Bomb! B., and Elinor Ochs, edlton 

Language Socialization across Cultures 
Cambridge VP. 274pp. £25/839.50 (hardcover), 
£8.95/812.95 (paperback). 0 521 326214 (he), 

0 521 33919 7 (pb). 11/6/87. '! . ’ 

Law 

Kind, Stuart S. The Scientific Investigation of Crt«: 
ForensU Science Services, 7 Beckwith Road, - 

H02 0BG. 422pp. £29. 0 9512584 0 0. 15/9/87- ' ' 


A lion among <pai>er tigers 



: . Literature and criticism 

I. ■ Baker, Houston A., Jr Modernism and the H®k pl 

l: . . ; V 122pp. £15.95. 0 226 03524 7, 

' Bditn, E|alne V. Redeeming Eve: Women writer*, 

. the English Renaissance .. L MHJi : 
Guildford: Prince/oh UP. 346pp. £20. 70. 0 691 

28/10/87. n*klL- : 

t's 1 ; . : Buiteflhais. Peter The Great War of Woj^ ^ : 

, i . 1 - American arid Canadian prppaganda arid ’ : 
1914-1933 . V' - ’ v : ': 

r .. -I ' Vdniblivcn Britlsh Columbia OP. I99pp- «5. 

y.- 0 77*80270 7,8187. i - -r-. 
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Crcu fry -HoUnnd. Kevin British Folk Tales: New 

SS 383pp. £12.95. 1 85213 021 0. 16/10/87. 

Dcby, William Necessary American Fictions: Popular 
Btniure of the 1950s 

fcwfeu Green, OH: Bowling Green University Popular 
rms 397pp. $35 (hardcover), $ 16.95 (paperback). 
6819723890 (he), 0 87972 390 4 (pb). 6/87. 

Doom, John) edited by Theodore Redpath The Songs 
ud Sonnets of John Donne, 2nd edition (1st pub 
1956) 

j hfon. 374pp. £12.95 (paperback). 0 416 07982 2. 

urn- 

gridi, Barbara Terrible Perfection: Women and 
Ruaiin literature 

Bbcmlngton: Indiana UP. 174pp. $19.50. 0 253 35838 8. 

mm. 

Herring, Phillip F. Joyce's Uncertainty Principle 
GeMford: Princeton UP. 226pp. £20.10. 0 691 06719 8. 

481. 

Jodsab, Gregory The Poetics of Cavafy: TextuaUty, 
eroticism, history 

m/ard: Princeton UP. 193pp. £18.30. 0 691 06720 1. 

1/87. 

Mtcksy, Louis Points of View: Readings of 
Kierkegaard (Kierkegaard and Post-Modernism) 
TaMasste: Florida UP. 205pp. £19.95 (paperback). 

0 8130 0824 7. 

Mlddkton, Thomas, and Thomas Dekker; edited by 
Paul MuUudtad The Roaring Girl (The Revels Plays) 
Huxhester UP. 273pp. £35. 0 7190 1629 0. 27/8/87. 

Murphy, Maureen O'Rourke, and James MacKillop 
Irish Literature: A reader (Irish Studies) 

Syracuse, NY: Syracuse UP. 453pp. S22.S0 (paperback). 
081562405 0. 9/87. 

Psgaodle, Christine David Jones: A commentary on 
hmw poetic fragments 

Cardiff: Wales UP. 162pp. £17.50. 0 708309623. 23/9/87. 
Proffer, Cori R. The Widows of Russia and other 
wirings 

Am Arbor, MI: ARD1S. 159pp. $25. 0 88233 947 8. 

12/10/87. 

Rsyu, Krishna Text and Sub-Text: Suggestion in 
literature 

Arnold. 236pp. £19.50. 0 7131 6514 6. 17/9/87. 

SblriH, Htruo The Bridge of Dreams; A poetics of 
"TheTaieofOenll'' 

Stanford, CA: Stanford UP. 276pp. $ 37.50 . 0 8047 1345 6. 
30/81. 

Safin, John The Prose Poem as a Genre in 19th- 
Oentmy European Literature 
Cwtai i 721pp. $U0. 0 8240 8435 7. 

S«Hh, Pul juHan Quevedo on Parnassus: Allusive 
context sod literary theory in the love lyric (MHRA. 
Texts ud Dkmtations, vol 25) 

Modern Humanities Research Association. 208pp. £21 
(peperback). 0947623 12 4. 

Smyth, John Vtghaox A Question of Eros: Irony in 
Storne, Kierkeasard. and Barthes (Kierkegaard and 

Port-Mode rwm) 

yehasset: Fbrida St&t UP. 415pp. $29.95 (paperback). 
0813008344. ~ . 

Prier. sod John HodgUiwm, translators and 
The Poem of My Cid 

Wtmdnier: Art t and Phillips , 230pp. £17,50 (hardcover), 
"JO (paperback). Q 85668321 3 (he), 0 85668322 1 (pb). 

Reuvea The Road to Kubla Khan: A cognitive 
approach 

Science Publishers, (POB31 15. Jerusalem 91030. 

"PP- 59.50 (paperback). 965335 000 5. 

»to,R«uwi ^ Do ^ sounri Patterns Know They 
^^^esdve: The poetic mode of speech 

toriSdtnct Publishers, 155pp. $15 (paperback) 
W33500JJ. 

J®*"** Raymond Culture and Society: Coleridge to 
(1st pub 1958) 

^/#7 363PP ' £ *' 9J 0>dperback). 0 7012 07922. •. 

^J^Rajtaond Drama from Ibsen to Brecht (1st 

**2PP- £6.95 (paperback). 0 7012 0793 0. 

J^lf, VMdai by Andrmw McNetUke The • 

««)f» of Virginia Woolf; yol 2: 19I*-1918 
.• £25. 0 7012 0667 J. 15/10/87. 

; ; Maftematlcs ! 

. ^H Jffl, AiMndaNd«um and Stan Metcalf New 
Infennation Servicei: An overview of the' 
VMWsbase industry in on international context ■ 


■ ~ ■» a^pib/i *• ; 

h Y-» H »• J- Wall it Biobibliography, of 
wthematka and its Applications, part 2: ; 

Dfartittriort Centre, Blackhorse Road, ■ 
LWlvro »h, Hens SG6 1HN, 5Q2pp. £48. 195027 003 1. 

Wusic v , 

nnd lvan^ Freeh; edited by MoiColm 

' ffjsiw Sn?" : PfUecdorii of Ruslan Folk Songs . ■ 


. £59.95. 


Bon, Marcel; lilnstrated by John Wilkinson, Denys 
Ovenden and Marcel Bon The Mushrooms and 
Toadstools of Britain and North- Western Europe 
Hodder and Stoughton. 352pp., ilha. £8.95 (paperback). 

0 340 39953 B (Ac), 0 340 39935 X (pb). 5/10/87. 
Budubaum, Ralph, et at Animals Without Backbones, 
3rd edition 

Chicago UP. 572pp., Ulus. £ 19.95 (hardcover), L 11.95 
(paperback). 0 226 07873 6 (he). 0 226 07874 4 (pb). 9/87. 
Dowling, John E. The Retina: An approachable part 
of the brain 

Harvard UP. 282pp., Ulus. £2 3.95. 0 674 76680 6. 11/87. 
Evans, Peter G. H. The Natural History of Whales and 
Dolphins 

Bromley: Helm. 343pp., lUus. £13.95. 0 7470 0800 0. 
24/9/87. 

Moore, Patrick, editor 1988 Yearbook of Astronomy 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 200pp., lllus. £9.95 (hardcover). 
£6.95 (paperback). 0 283 99474 6 (he), 0 2 83 99475 4 (pb). 
1/10/87. 

Oxnard, Charles E. Fossils, Teeth and Sex: New 

perspectives oa human evolution 

Seattle: Washington UP. 281pp. $35.0295 96389 1. 

30/9)87. 

Winston, Mark The Biology of (he Honey Bee 
Harvard UP. 281pp., Ulus. £23.95. 0 674 07408 4. 11/87. 

Philosophy 

Kelly, Christopher Rousseau’s Exemplary Life: The 

"Confessions” as political philosophy 

Ithaca. NY: Cornell UP. 262pp. $33. 0 8014 1936 0. 9/87. 

Needham, Rodney Counterpoints 

Berkeley: California UP. 251pp. $30. 0 520 05835 6. 

10/9/87. 

Quine, W. V. Quiddities: An Intermittently 

philosophical dictionary 

Harvard UP. 249pp. £15.95. 0 1/74 74351 2. 6/11/87. 

Thomson, Garrett Needs (international Library of 

Philosophy) 

RoutUdge and Kegan Paul. 143pp. £14.95. 0 7102 1114 7. 


Stancllffe, Michael Jacob’s Ladder: Sermons 
SPCK. 104pp. £3.95 (paperbackl. 0 281 04323 X. 

15/10/87. 

Tolstoy, Leo; edited by A. N. WUson The Lion and the 
Honeycomb: The religious writings of Tolstoy 
Collins. 158pp. £7.95 ( paperback ). 0 00 717713 7. 10)87. 
Weil, Simone; translated by Emma Cranford Gravity 
and Grace (1st pub 1952) 

Ark. 160pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 7448 0075 7. F/IO/87. 
Wright, David, and Alastalr Gray, editors Local 
Church Evangelism (Patterns and Approaches) 
Edinburgh: St Andrew. 184pp. £4.95 (paperback). 

07152 0611 7.24/9/87. 

Social studies 

Bloomsbury Good Health Guide: Common health 
problems and how to solve them 
Bloomsbury. 706pp. £15.95. 0 7475 0041 X. 8/10/87. 
Barradongh, Oswald The Future of Men: A humanist 
manifesto 

Penzance: United Writers. I6lpp. £8.95. I 85200 006 6. 


tad Ge^:fetoi^Th&l«Iew i'.ftft 
'thiftwbtfom in nature . £ I 1 ], , 


Poetry 

Conn, Stewart In the Kibble Palace: New and selected 
poems 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Bloodaxe. 1 12pp. £5.95 
(paperback). I 85224 033 4. 17/9/87. 

Harahav, Benjamin, and Barbara Hare hay American 
Yiddish Poetry: A bilingual anthology 
Berkeley: California UP. 813pp.. Ulus. $5S. 0 520 04842 3. 
Jones. Bobl; translated by Joseph P. Clancy Selected 
Poems 

Swansea: Davies. 289pp. £7.50 (paperback). 

0 715406876.28/9/87. 

spike The Mirror Running: Poems 
. Michael Joseph. 88pp., Ulus. £6.95. 0 7181 28206. 

12/10/87. 

Olds, Sharon The Matter of this World: New and 
selected poems 

Slowdancer, Hat 4, 1 Park Valley, The Park, Nottingham 
NG7 IBS. 60pp. £4 (paperback). 0 9507479 8 X. 19/10/87. 
Smith, Ken Wormwood 

Newcastk-upon-Tvne: Bloodaxe. 64pp. £4.95 (paperback). 
185224037 7.17(9/87. 

Politics 

Darts, Leonard The Philippines: People, poverty and 

Mmmfftoi. 225pp., Ulus. £29.50. 0 333 36633 6. 15/10/87. 
Kumar, L. C. The Soviet Union and European 
Security 

Ssmwh, 57 London Fruit Exchange, Bnuhfleld Stmt, 
London El 6EP. 329pp. £14.95. 0 86132 161 8. 15/10/87. 

■ Kumar, V. Shiv US Interventionism in Latin America: 
Dominican crisis and the OAS 
Sangam. 215pp. £12)95. 0861321758. 1SH0187. 
LoiendasU, Jonl, and Jean Woodall Politics and 
Society In Eastern Europe (Comparative Government 

and Politics) , , ... 

Macmillan. 474pp. £30 (hardcover), £8.95 (paperback). 
OmSS^lTto). 0333 36905 X(pb). l$0/87. 

Psychology and medicine . 

Makemore, Colin, and Susan GreenBeM Mindwaves: 
Thoughts on intelligence, kMy ud “M**" «• 
Oxford: BlackweB. 525pp., Uha- £1950. 0 631 14622 9. 
20/87. .. 

Reference books 

Jackson, Paul British Sources of Information: A 
22/10/87. 

Religion . 

Dcedy, John American Catholicism; And now where? 
New York: Plenum, 309pp. $18.95. 0306 42706 0. • 
Ducbrow, Iflriehl translated by David Lewis Global 

Bconomy: A ifonfosslonal issue tor. the Aurehes? ■, 

WCC, 150 row de Fentey. 121J Qenato 20. 231pp. 
£5.9S/SFrJ5 (paperback). 2 8254 0876 X. . 

Evans, Hilary God*. Spirits, Cosmic Guardians: ■ 

Encounters With aon-human beings 

■ MsrfcH— Kyriscoa C, Hornuge. to « he Sun: The wisdom 

>Okorocha, Cyril C, The.Mc^ 


Bennett, William I., Stephen E. Goldflnger and G. 
Timothy Johnson, editors Your Good Health: How to 
stay well, and what to do when you're not 
Harvard UP. 510pp. £14.9 5. 0 6 74 96631 7. 30/10/87- 
Brookes, Mona Drawing with Children; A creative 
teaching and learning method ( 1st pub in US 1986) 

Angus and Raberaan. 21 1pp. £ 7.95 (paperback). 
0207155518 HU87 

Bryan, Jenny, end Joanna Lyall Living with Cancer 
Penguin. 234pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 009409 1. 

24/9/87. 

Cohen, Robin The New Helots: Migrants in the 

International division of labour 

Aldershot: Avebury. 290pp. £27.50. 0 566 00932 3. 

10/9/87. 

Colby, Anne, Lawrence Kohl berg, et al The 
Measurement ol Moral Judgement, vol \: Theoretical 
foundations and research validation 
Cambridge UP. 397pp. £40/554.50. 0 521 24447 1. 20/8/87. 
Corals, Giovanni Andrea, Richard Jolly and Franca 
Stewart, editors Adjustments with a Human Face, 
vol I: Protecting the vulnerable and promoting growth 
(AUniccfsludy) , 

Oxford: Clarendon. 319pp. £27.50. 019 828610 4. 10/9/87. 
Friedmann, John Planning in the Public Domain: 

From knowledge to action 

Guildford: Princeton UP. 501pp. £34.50 (hardcover). 
£10.60 (paperback). 0 691 07743 6 (he). 0 691 02268 2 
(pb). 2 6/10/87. 

GUI, Dawn, and Us Levldow, editors Anti-Rudst 
Science Teaching 

Free Association. 324pp., Ittus. £20 (hardcover), £8.95 
(paperback). 0 946960 63 1 (he), 0 946960 64 X (pb). 
Goldeiiaoa, Robert, and Kcaocth Anderson Sex A-Z 
Bloomsbury. 290pp. £13.95. 0 7475 0047 9. 8/10/87. 
Hewison, Robert The Heritage Industry: Britain in a 
climate of decline 

Methuen. 160pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 413 16110 2. 
■8/10/87. 

Toalson, Norman Preparing Staff tor Retirement 
Aldershot: Gower. 141pp. £22.50.0566 02684 8 15/10/87. 
Vanneman, Reeve, and Lynn Weber Cannon The 
American Perception of Class (Labor and Social 


Philadelphia, PA: Temple UP. 363pp. $29.95. 

087722 4366.2/9/87. 

Sport, games and hobbies 
Basstadah, Jon, et al Holding the Heights: A rock- 
climbing diary , 

Constable. 191pp.; plates. 1 12.95. 0 09 467530 9. 28/9/87. 
Buchan, Ursula, and Nigel Cptbora The Classic 
Horticulturalist 

CasselL 160pp., Ulus. £12.95. 0304321540. 15/10/87. 
Darwin, Bernard; tntroduetto* by Barry Took and 
Peter Alibi Historic Golf Coureesof the British Isles ( 1 si 

^Duckworth. 254pp., Ulus. £14.95. 071562173 4. 8JI0I87. 
David, Elisabeth; line drawings by John Mlntoa 
French Country Cooking, illustrated edition 
DorUng Klndersley. 224pp.. £12.95. 0 96318 751 8 

17/9/87. 

De Moubray, Jocelyn The Thoroughbred Business: 

Inside the modem bloodstock industry 

Hamlsh Hamilton. 222pp., ilha. £12.95. 0 241 12379 8. 


Grigson, Sophie Food for Friends 

Ebttry. 128pp., Uhu. U2.95 (hardcover), £7.95 

(paperback). 085223 676 X (he), 0 85223 666 2 (pb). 


Hill, Thomas; edited by Richard Mabey The 
Gardener's Labyrinth: The first English gardening 

. a^rfW^JJp^ Iflto. 0 19 217763 X. 29/10/87. 

Holt, Geraldine French Country Kitchen 
Penguin, 294pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 14 Q46741 6. - 
15/10/87. 

Ilyamii Edward) photographs by Edwin Smith English 
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